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TuHIs volume contains the first part of an essay which 
may be described as an amplification of the very im- 
perfect sections on the Welsh Tribal System published 
more than ten years ago in my ‘ English Village 
Community.’ 

It is confined to an attempt to understand the 
structure of tribal society in Wales. The methods 
of tribal society in Wales and the extension of the 
inquiry to other tribal systems are left to form the 
subject of another volume. It seemed best to print 
this part of the essay separately, so that the Welsh 
evidence inight be considered on its own merits, 
without the subject being involved at this stage in 
the greater difficulties which arise so soon as the 
ground covered by the remarkably full and detailed 
Welsh documentary evidence is departed from. 

The methods of the Welsh tribal system come, 
indeed, more or less, within the range of this docu- 
mentary evidence, and might well add, incidentally, 
great strength to some of the conclusions as to the 
structure of tribal society in Wales. But as it is 
mainly through comparison of the Welsh methods 
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in detail with those of neighbouring systems that 
the links are obtained by which the connections are 
established, it seems best to leave the consideration 
of the Welsh methods to that part of the inquiry 
which is relegated to another volume. 

The documentary evidence above referred to 
will be found, I think, to justify the stress laid upon 
the Welsh system as a stepping-stone to wider know- 
ledge. So much of it is unpublished, and remains 
in manuscripts not easily accessible to the general 
student, that it became necessary to print at full 
length in the Appendices the passages most relied 
upon, as leading up to an understanding of the 
Welsh Codes, and to the establishment on a firm 
basis of the main facts of tribal customary law. 

For the careful transcription and the correction 
of the proof-sheets of these copious extracts I have 
to thank the care and skill of Mr. W. K. Boyn. 

The value of the several manuscripts for the 
purpose in hand will become evident as the inquiry 
proceeds, especially that of the Denbigh Extent, an 
original copy of which, through the kindness of 
Colonel Howarp, of Wyefair, has been placed 
entirely at my disposal. An Extent which enters 
so fully into detail, and describes survivals of the 
tribal system actually at work throughout a con- 
siderable district at the time of the English con- 
quest of North Wales, could not fail to afford the 
best possible ground from which to proceed to the 
study of the customary law contained in the Codes. 

As regards the Codes and legal treatises contained 
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in the ‘ Ancient Laws of Wales,’ I will not forestall 
what is said in the text further than to express the 
belief that they will be found to fall into their right 
place when regarded as links in the chain of evidence 
as to the character of tribal custom which existed 
both before and after them. 

Respecting the earlier evidence great caution is 
no doubt necessary. I cannot pretend to have said 
the last word upon a subject so difficult. But I have 
done my best to place the reader in the position to 
draw his own conclusions by giving careful tran- 
scriptions of the original text of the documents 
chiefly relied upon, side by side with the translations. 
And I trust their interest and importance will justify 
the use I have made of them. 

I am much indebted to the officials in the Public 
Record Office and the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum for help ungrudgingly given in 
connection with the documents under their charge. 

I have not often in this volume referred to the 
conclusions of previous inquirers, because I was 
unwilling to appear in any way to write in a con- 
troversial spirit; but this is no reason why I 
should not here fully acknowledge the value of Mr. 
A. NEOBARD PALMER’S excellent work, all the more 
striking because it has been confined mainly to 
facts which have come within his own local know- 
ledge and researches. Nor have I neglected to 
consult the more extended, but at the same time 
more speculative, work of the late Mr. H. Lewis. 

I am aware that to the Celtic scholar the work 
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of an economic inquirer, making no pretence to a 
knowledge of the Welsh language, will in itself have 
the appearance of presumption. But if his taste 
should be offended by the avoidance of any attempt 
to translate the spelling used in the documents into 
modern Welsh, and by the use of English plurals to 
words which in such a connection become technical 
terms, his anger will, I hope, be disarmed by the 
candour with which the writer’s ignorance of the 
language is frankly confessed. 

I have to thank my friend, Professor Ruys, for 
many useful hints given, and the avoidance thereby 
of some of the linguistic pitfalls to which a stranger 
to the Welsh language was necessarily liable. 

I trust that shortcomings of the kind above 
alluded to will not prevent the reader from appre- 
ciating the full weight of whatever economic con- 
clusions may be legitimately drawn from the evidence 
itself. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the value of a 
substantial knowledge of the facts of one tribal 
system as a key with which to unlock the riddles of 
others. Nor is it necessary to point out the im- 
portance of a knowledge of the Tribal System, 
wherever found, as an almost universal factor in the 
early development of European society, and in the 
formation of mediseval institutions. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the in- 
valuable and constant help I have received from 
my son, whose study of the remains of the tribal 
system amongst the Greeks will, I hope, shortly 
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‘be published, and form a useful contribution to the 
subject. 

I have also to express my gratitude for the 
encouragement received from other fellow-workers 
in Economic History in the course of the studies 
which have resulted in this volume. 


Tue Hermitace, HitcHin: 
March 1895. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE LAND SYSTEM IN ANGLESEY, AS DESCRIBED 
IN THE EXTENTS. 


I, THE CYMWDS AND CANTREFS OF ANGLESEY. 


In order to secure a firm basis from which to work 
backwards from the known to the unknown, it is 
proposed to commence the inquiry by the examina- 
tion of a typical and well-known Welsh district as 
described in the various surveys or Extents made 
since the final conquest of North Wales. 

The Isle of Anglesey presents a convenient geo- 
graphical area for the purpose, and the so-called 
Manor of Aberffraw, on the south coast of it, a re- 
markably good example of a so-called ‘ manorial’ unit. 

Several Extents of the island are extant in the 
Public Record Office and elsewhere, the earliest being 
made in 22 Edward I. (a.p. 1294) only a few years 
after the conquest.’ 

The Isle of Anglesey, according to the Extents, 
was divided into three cantrefs, each of them em- 
bracing two cymuds.” 

In each cantref a chieftain’s residence, called a 


1 See Appendix A. © | eluded the two cymwds of Afall- 


2 The cantref of Aberffraw in- | draeth and Llivon or Lywan, 
to B 
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‘manor, formed a centre for the dependent ville or 


hamlets scattered over the area of the two cymwds. 

The Manor of Aberffraw was one of these central 
manors, and is of special interest as the royal seat, 
from early times, of the Princes of North Wales 
(successors of Cunedda and his sons), till the final 
defeat of Prince Llewelyn and the annexation to 
England in 1282. 

The earliest Extents describe the condition of 
things on the so-called Manors of Anglesey after the 
conquest. But from the result of a petition made 
in the year 1305, and repeated in 1314, it appears 
that the services mentioned in the survey of 
22 Edward I. were the services before the conquest— 
i.e. the services by ancient Welsh custom under the 
native Welsh princes, and not fresh ones imposed 
after the conquest. In this petition the villeins of 
the Manor of Penros complained that a mistake had 
been made in the former ‘Extent,’ and the answer 
to the petition was the grant of a new inquiry to be 
made on the spot by the Justice of North Wales, 

‘who caused to come before him the best people to 
know and certify to him what were the customs and 
services which the said villeins made and ought to 
make in the time of the Princes of Wales.’ ! 

The services, therefore, described in the earliest 
Extent, although it was made after the conquest, 
may be taken as the services of the tenants under 
Llewely, n and his predecessors. 


nme a ae 


The ennitref of Rhos included the | ' Rolls Parl. 8 Ed, III. i. 808, 
two cymwds of Menay and Tyn- | 


; and small parchment schedule 
daethwy. The cantref of Kem- sewn on to the Roll of the Survey 
meys contained the two cymwds of 1294, and see Appendix A ec. 

of Talybolion and T'urkelyn. | 
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So far everything is clear. Cnar. 1. 

But the Extent was taken by Norman officials, 
who saw what was to be seen with Norman eyes, 
and recorded such facts as they found in the legal 
Latin of Norman lawyers with an admixture of such 
Welsh terms as defied easy translation. 

When, therefore, in their description of the four The sur- 
head ‘manors, as they called them, of the cymwds es a, 
and cantrefs of Anglesey, an attempt was made to \ronsh 
press them into the mould of Norman common forms, &¢* 
it is very likely, indeed, that they made too rapid a 
generalisation of their main features according to 
a priori conceptions of what a manor ought to be, 
and it becomes needful to discriminate between the 
facts and the terms in which they may be stated. 

The Extent which enters most fully into details, 
included in the ‘Record of Carnarvon,’ affords at 
once an instance in point. It was made not only 
after the conquest, but also unfortunately after the 
Black Death, and thus after the rearrangements and 
alterations inevitably following a great depopulation. 

Tt contains many incidental marks which show that 
Wales had suffered with the rest of the world in 
this great catastrophe. 

The makers of this Extent describe the head 
manors of the cantrefs of Anglesey as de trina natura, 
and, knowing the Welsh love of triads, this might at 
first sight be taken as a specially Welsh characteristic. 

But closer examination leads to the conclusion that 
the surveyors were using terms of their own, and 
classifying the tenants under three heads for pur- 
poses of their own, rather than describing a triple 
constitution necessarily belonging to the Welsh 
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Cua. T system under Welsh chieftainship. It is well to 
clear out of the way at the outset this otherwise 
misleading generalisation of the makers of the 
‘Record of Carnarvon.’ 

Both the Alanerium de Kemmeys and that of 
Penros are stated to be de trina natura—i.e. there 
are said to be in them people called }— 

1. Gwir Male, or people paying ‘ mal,’ or money tribute. 


2. Gwir Gweith, or people doing services or work. 
8. Gwir Tir Borth, or people on ‘ Board land.’ 


These two manors are the centres of the two 
cymwds of TZalybolion and Turkelyn combined in 
one cantref, and are therefore probably described in 
the same terms by the same hand. But the manor 
_ of Rosfair, in the cymwd of Menay, though also 

described as de trina natura, is said to contain the 
following three classes of tenants,’ viz— 

1. Puri Nativi vocati mairdreve. 

2. Ali Nativi qui se dicunt esse liberos nativos. 

8. Alia Nativi vocatt Gardynemen. 
If the libert nativt of Rosfair be taken as equiva- 
lent to the Gwir Male of Kemmeys and Penros, 
and the purt nativi of Rosfair as equivalent to the 
Gwir Gweith of the other manors, still the trina 
natura, aS a uniform system, breaks down in the 
third class. The tenants on tir borth hold ‘ gavells,’ 
and pay from 12s, 7d. to 13s. 4d. each, and 5s. relief 
and 2s. amobr, while the Gardynemen of Rosfair pay 
only from 8d. to 2s. each, and their relief is only 
2s, and amobr 2s. 


' Record of Carnarvon, pp. | aTd. py See 
63, 64, and p. 70. | 
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There is apparently no analogy between the Rosfair 
cottagers with gardens and the tenants on ‘tir borth’ 
of the other manors with their ‘ gavells,’ and a 
further examination into the details leads to the con- 
clusion that the ‘triple nature’ of these manors is 
one of Norman classification, and did not represent 
a real feature of the Welsh tribal system. 

Whilst declining, therefore, to be misled by the 
too rapid generalisation of the Norman imakers of 
the Extent contained in the ‘ Record of Carnarvon,’ 
and still recurring again and again to it for valuable 
details, we turn to the earlier Extent} of 22 Edward I. 
as that most likely to represent the condition of 
Anglesey before the conquest. 

In the description of the manors this Extent 
makes no mention of the trina natura, but English 
manorial precedents are nevertheless closely fol- 
lowed. 


II. THE SO-CALLED MANOR OF ABERFIFRAW. 


Commencing with the Prince’s own manor of 
Aberffraw, we get an unbiassed and direct introduction 
into our subject. 

The village of Aberffraw is placed at the mouth 
of the river ’fraw just where it ceases to be tidal and 
begins to pass through a triangular reach of sands 
into the sea. 

The Aberffraw mill is placed on the river, where 
doubtless it has always been, just above high tide. 


? Chapter House, County Bags, | Rentals and Surveys, Roll, 768. 
Wallis, Box 143 B, No. 34. Hx- | Another copy, Rentals and Sur- 
tent of Anglesey, 22 Hd.1.(18 Meh. | veys, Roll, 769. Andsco App. Aa. 
1294), Public Record Office, now 
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The church is ancient, for it contains a fine old 
Norman arch and stands on an ancient site on the 
high ground above the river. Near to this was the 
palace of the Welsh princes. Between this and the 
river lie now, as centuries ago, the little strips or 
gardens of the cottagers, now called ‘lIeiniau,’ and 
divided by turf balks. 

The territory included in what was called the 
manor in the Extents was divided into two parts by 
the river Ffraw, and the broad, sandy, and marshy 
tract on the east side of it (called the Tywyn Aber- 


[fraw) runs far into the land, nearly up to the ‘ Llyn 


Coron, from which the Lfraw river flows. 

There was a second mill on the stream above the 
Llyn called Dyndroval, and a third on another stream 
N.W. of Aberffraw called Aelin-y-Bont. 

The western portion of the manor lies behind the 
site of the palace, and forms a blunt promontory 
between the Ffraw river and the next bay. It also 
extends to the north a few miles inland.’ 

The eastern portion makes a similar promontory 
between the Tywyn Aberffraw and the tidal estuary of 
the river Cefni. But this eastern part of the manor 
is abruptly cut off from extension inland by the 
parish of St. Cadwaladr, which, apparently from the 
sixth or seventh century, by grant of the ancestors of 
the Welsh princes, was handed over to the Church, 
and freed from tribal or other secular services to 
them. 

One of the features of the position of the manor 


1 The boundaries are given at Ancient Surveys, vol. 17 (24), 
the end of the Survey of 1608, | f. 62. 
Land Revenue, Record Office, | 
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of Aberffraw is the access to the sea all along the 
rocky coast for small boats in the numerous ‘ porths’ 
or natural harbours running up between ridges of 
rock and ending in a sandy beach. 

The parish of Cadwaladr has its own little porth 
—porth Cadwaladr—and each member of the manor 
near the coast had its own porth in the same way 
bearing its name. It sometimes also had its own 
place of refuge for cattle in a rocky peninsula 
running out into the sea, called a dinas and bearing 
its name. 

There are several manuscript Extents or surveys 
of the Manor of Aberffraw more or less in detail 
and bearing date 1294, 1339, 1351, 13852 (‘ Record 
of Carnarvon’), and 1608 (see Appendix A). 

The various members or hamlets of the manor 
are, with little exception, traceable throughout this 
remarkable series, and they are still easily recognised 
on the ground and on the Ordnance map in the 
names of the most substantial farmhouses of the 
modern estates. 

The Extents before the Black Death describe first 
what in the Domesday Survey would have been 
called the lord’s demesne, including 5 carucates of 
land, 3 mills, 2 meadows, and the fishery. This 
demesne land embraced what the later Extents 
describe as the hamlets of Garthey (consisting of 
14 gardens near the church), of Alaerdref (the tref 
under the land maer of the Welsh Codes—the 
home farm of the manor), and Tvefcastell.. The 


1 Trefeastell is described in | that time occupied ove of the 
the Extent of 1351 as part of the , carucates. 
terra dominica. Its tenants at 
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eas continuity as between the Extents may be thus 


The free 
tenants. 


he un- 
free out- 
lying 
hamlets. 


stated :— 
1352 
1608 Record of 1351 1339 1294 
Carnarvon i 
Garther Garthey 4 carucates | 5 carucates 5 carucates 
and : 3 Z 
: 3 mills 8 mills 8 mills 
Mayerdref | Matrdref \4 9 meadows | 2 meadows 2 meadows 
piscaria 
: Trefcastell amet ees 
Preffeastell, Drefeastell 5 occupying piscaria piscaria 
ig | 5th car. 


ince the Read of free tenants are the following 
holdings described in the ‘Record of Carnarvon’ as 
‘ Weles’ (literally ‘ beds ’), being tribal homesteads :— 


1608 1352 1351 1339 | 1294 


(Free Weles) —~ —_ < 
Wele Porthorion = = 
Free _Wele Simond — = H 
tenants Wele Bodeueurik Bodeueryk | Bodeueuryk | | Bodeneurick | 
Wele Trewaspadrik Trewaspatrik Trowespatik, Trefwaspas yi 
Gavel Sayr | — — 


i 


‘Lastly the unfree and outlying hamlets, not on the 
demesne, but situated on the other side of the river 
in the eastern portion of the manor, were as 
follows :— . 


| 1608 1352 1351 | 1339 1294 
——_—_— 3 soe i 
Treberfeth Dref berneth Trefberwet nN DEEN | Trefberewet | 

| Trefry | Trefry | _ 

| Tinlisydan | Dynloidan  Dynthladan ' 'Dynthlodan | Dyavinvens 
| Keventrefiro Kendrefrowe Keuentrefau Keuyntreflrau Weuentefraw) 


It is curious to notice that the Norman officials 
just after the conquest confine themselves to Norman 
terms, and that such Welsh terms as‘ Garthey’ and 
‘Maerdref’ and ‘ Weles’ and ‘ Gavells’ seem to revive 
in the Fxtents made after the Black Death. 
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This is explained by the remarkable tenacity of Hap. 1. 


Welsh custom and the extraordinary continuity 
secured by it from one Extent to the other for 300 
years after the conquest. 

These surviving terms help to bridge over the 
periods before and after the conquest, and so to 
connect the Codes and the Extents. 

One feature common to both is the location of the 
free and bond tenants in separate hamlets or groups 
of homesteads. Each class of hamlets must therefore 
be separately examined. 


Ii]. THE FREE TENANTS OF ABERFFRAW. 


The free tenants are described in the ‘Record of 
Carnarvon’ as occupying Weles. We shall see here- 
after that the wele’ or gwely was, strictly speaking, 
rather the family or kindred occupying the hamlet 
than the hamlet itself, and that mostly a hamlet was 
occupied by several zeles. 

In the Extents the old food rents of the free 
tenants or weles had already been commuted into 
money payments. And these money payments were 
evidently treated as not charges upon persons but per- 
manent charges upon the holdings in occupation at 
the time of the conquest. They were scrupulously 
respected by the conquerors, and have mostly been 
left unaltered from that time to this. The amounts 
of these rents are practically the same, even to the 
small details, in the Extent of 1294 and that of 
1339 half a century later. And comparing these 


The free 
tenants 
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Cuar.I. conclusive of the literal truth of the historical state- 
ment that the rents of the free tenants remained 
unaltered by the conquest of Wales. 


rhetrante The rents of the free tenants in the Extent of 
of tree -- 1294 are stated as follows :— heirs 
Of Aberffraw itself . 19 8 
Of Bodeueurick é 7 A Ors 11 
Of Trewaspatrik 010 O 
ss Ys 


They are the same in the Inquisition of 1339. 
They are the same in the Extent of 1351 after the 
Black Death. 

They are the same in total in the ‘Record of 
Carnarvon’ in 1352, though somewhat varied in the 
classification of them and increased by two additional 
items. 

The record commences with the statement that 
there were 4 free weles, viz. :— 

Wele Porthorion paying . 1 eo 
Wele Simond ae: ; (Gy) Tee y 
Wele Bodeneurik _,, 0 1 
Wele Trefwaspadrik ,, 0 6 


exactly the old amount; to which are added :— 


£ 8 da, 
Gavell Sayr (carpenter’s gavell) () ta) 
h { 0 3 6 
4 bovates (escheat) . : : 010 
Making the total . . £88 9 
ers Finally in the Survey of 1608 the Summa Totalis 
main the 


ee of the ‘Rents of Assize of Free Tenants’=31. 3s. 9d. 
centuries, = 5 
These money payments are the amounts into 
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which the ancient food rents of the free tribesmen 
were commuted, and the continuity, as already 
pointed out, shows that they were regarded as 
charges on particular lands or holdings, and not 
personal charges. Many of them are still payable as 
ancient quit rents throughout North Wales. 

Besides these money payments there were, how- 
ever, customary services. Although the Extent of 
1294 mentions no services beyond the money rents 
of the free tenants, there is other evidence that 
services were due from them. ‘These are set out at 
length in the ‘ Record of Carnarvon.’ ? 

The Wele Porthorion (or Homestead of the Gate- 
keepers) did suit at the Courts of the cymwd and 
cantref. The heredes of it were liable to payment of 
a fine or relief of 10s. on the entry of a new tenant, 
and an amobr of the same amount on the marriage 
of their daughters. For their grinding they went to 
the Prince’s mill at Aberflraw. There they ground 
their wheat and malt without toll, and all other 
grain at a toll of 34, measure. And they made and 
repaired one vechme of the wall of the lord’s manor 
house on one side of the gate and another vechme 
of wall on the other side of the gate. And if the 
Prince were at home they had from him meat and 
drink for nine men whilst making the wall. 

The heredes of Wrele Simond were liable to the 
same suit at Court and mill, and the saine amounts 
of relief and amobr, but did no work on the wall. 

The heredes of Wele Bodeueurtk (if the early spell- 
ing Bodeweurtk may be trusted, possibly the Home- 


! Record of Carnarvon, p. 48. 
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stead of the Smith—hterally, of the Goldsmith) and 
the Wele Trewaspatrick paid the same suit and relief 
&c., and instead of work on the wall were lable to 
the kilgh hebbogothion or service in connection with 
the hawking expeditions of the Prince or his chief 
falconer. 

The heredes of the Gavell of the Sayr or carpenter 
were liable to the same relief and amobr, but not 
liable to the work on the palace wall or the hawking 
service. 

These homesteads seem to be those of officers 
of the Court, and may well have been direct sur- 
vivals of the times before the conquest. 

The amount of the payment for relief (the Norman 
equivalent for the Welsh ebediw or death fee) and the 
amvobr or maiden fee payable on marriage or incon- 
tinence, viz. 10s., suggests that these free tenants 
on the demesne were subordinate officers of the 
Court holding their land upon free tenure for their 
services.} 

The holding of the Porthorion or gatekeepers at 
the Porter’s Lodge was probably a survival from 
before the conquest. Though no prince now lived at 
the Palace of Aberffraw, its walls were not at once 
allowed to decay. It continued as a Court anda 
prison if not as a palace. The porter (porthaur) 
under the Venedotian Code was an important official. 
He liad his dwelling in the gateway, and had charge 
of the great gate,’ and in his house lodged the King’s 


' The cbhediw and amobr | sons 5s.—Ancient Laws of Wales, 
of the principal officers of the | ii. p. 609. 
palace were 20s., of the subordi- ? Venedotian Code, id, i. p. 26. 
nate officers 10s., of inferior per- | 
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and the Queen’s ‘door-wards.* He was to summon 
the men of the aerdref to work. His land and th 
land of the door-wards were free br reason of reir 
office, and having the responsibility of the gate it was 
natural (though not stated in the Code} that the 
responsibility of keeping the wall on both sides of 
the gate in repair should rest upon the gatekeepers 
and be attached to their eee 

The smiths and the carpenters mav also well be 
survivals. According to. the es an Code. the 
smith of the Court had to do all nee afl 2 work for 
the palace (except certain things) and had his land 
free on account of his es His work could 1 hardiv 
be dispensed with, whether the shoeing of horses or 
the mending of the ploughs of the Maerdre or of 
the hinges of the gates, or the fastening or unfastening 
of the prisoners’ chains, ae of which were i 
his duty under the Codes 

There is a small ae of th 
Aberfraw, dated 1346, at the Reco: 
shows that the porters still had charge of the prison, 
for it contains an entry of a fine on the poriers fer 
allowing prisoners to escape. 

The examination of another Exten: will elicic 
further information respecting the free tena:‘: or 
successors of the Weish free tribesmen. The Extents 


a 
f fi 
© 
bee 


3 Penedottan Code, id. i p.46, there were garvile of the Carpen- 
: P 


i. p. Sy. ter (Sair},< of the Smiths (Gerrnf} 
2 Id. up. 66 &e. ef the Gatekeepers (Porth ee 
* Idi. p. 72, 14, ke. There and of the Squires (Huyoorion). 
were Smiths on cther manors, as & Cri. Rote, Bandie213, No138 


wellas other officers. Thus on (Record Office). See App. Ad 
the manor of Penres in Anglesey 
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of Aberffraw reveal mainly the relations to the 
chieftain of those who were subordinate court 
officials. 


IV. THE SO-CALLED ‘VILLANI’ AND ‘NATIVI’ OF ABERFFRAW. 


Some of the so-called wllant or nativi of the 
Extent of 1294 were located on the demesne land of 
the Prince, and others in detached hamlets. 

The demesne, according to the Extent of 1294, 
consisted of five carucates and two meadows. 

From the other Extents we learn that it included 
the hamlets of the Alaerdref and Garther and Tref- 
castell. 

The services of the tenants of all these are de- 
scribed under the heading The Villani of Aberffraw, 
z.e. the villani of the demesne, as apart from the 
outlying hamlets in which other groups of vellani 
were placed. 

The gardens of the villant or cottier tenants 
included under the head Garther in the later surveys 
can hardly be other than those already mentioned as 
still divided by their turf balks and lying under the 
shadow of the church and formerly under the palace 
walls, close to the village where their ‘ cubiculi’ or 
cabins were huddled together very much as the 
cottages are now in the present village. 

They are described in the ‘ Record of Carnarvon’ 
as consisting of? :— 


14 gardens of terra nativa paying rents varying from 16d. to 
7s. They did suit at the lord’s mill at Aberifraw. They pay 
on account of staurwm, and do carriage service. [There is no 
mention of relief or amobr. Probably they were people too small 
to have to pay on these accounts. | 


' Reeord of Carnarvon, p. 49. 
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The rest of the demesne consisted of the aerdref 


and Jrefcastell with the five carucates (say 600 acres) 
of land. The Maerdref was the Prince’s home farm, 
and Trefcastell, with the one carucate attached to it 
in the later Extents, was probably the central farm 
homestead of the demesne. It now survives as a 
substantial stone-built farmhouse with stone farm 
buildings forming a square behind it. It stands close 
by the porth at the extreme western edge of the 
Manor. The porth is a remarkably good one, afford- 
ing more shelter and room than any other, and, as 
the name probably implies a stone-built homestead 
above the ordinary strength, it will be hardly wrong 
to consider Trefcastell as the farm homestead of the 
Maerdref cultivated by the ‘ villant of Aberffraw’ 
under the management and responsibility of the ‘land 
maer’ of the Welsh Code.! 

As we have seen, the porter was to summon the 
men of the Waerdref to their work, showing perhaps 
that they lived in the village close to the palace gates. 

But it was the land maer who had to superintend 
the ploughing and who was generally responsible for 
the services of the men of the .J/aerdref. The following 
is the general description of their services in the 
Venedotian Code :— 


‘The men of the maertrev are to make a kiln and a barn for 
the King, and to supply them when it may be necessary. They 
are to pay the tune (money dues) of their land into the hand 
of the land maer, and they are to support him twice in the year. 
They are to thresh, to kiln dry, to reap, and to harrow, and to 


1 Venedotian Code, i. p. 68. named by the Crown on the sale 
Trefcastell was described in the to the City of London in 1628. 
Record of Carnarvon as in the ? Td.i. p.194. The word trans- 
hands of tenants who paid 60s. lated ‘King’ is brenhin, meaning 
of rent, and the same rent was the Prince or head chieftain. 
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mow hay, and provide straw, and fuel for the fire, as often as the 
King visits the Court, and when the King comes to the Court 
they are to present the King, according to their ability, either 
with sheep, or lambs, or kids, or cheese, or butter, or milk.’ 


Let us compare this general statement of these 


services with those described in the Extent. The 
latter inform us how at the date of the conquest the 
land maer of Prince Llewelyn regulated his Maerdref 


at 


Aberffraw in order to supply the wants of his 


palace and household. 


The services of the men of the Jéaerdref and 


Garthey, as described in the Extent of 1294, may be 
summarised thus :— 


First, their ‘rents of assize ’ [¢.e. tunc] amounted to 8s. 8d, 
Second, they had to supply 104 crannocs of wheat. 

8 ie oatmeal. 

4 9 barley meal. 
And these dues were valued at 483. Td, 


[These, apparently, were paid from the results of their joint 


ploughing, which it was the land maer’s duty to regulate.] 


Then there was a group of 9 villani who rendered jointly 


the milk of 8 cows, 44 sheep, 9 lambs, butter, 150 eggs, 27 
hens, valued at 16s. 3d. 


There was another group of 6 tenements (then empty), 


but from which had been due jointly 8 sheep, 6 lambs, 9 hens, 
butter, 100 eggs, valued at 5s. 1d. 


There was another group of 9 villani, rendering jointly 


27 hens worth 2s. 3d. 


Also 8 days’ work at cutting corn, receiving each a loaf a 


day = 28. 3d, 


The villani, as a body, also had to supply fire and straw 


in the Royal Court, worth 30s. Od. 


Besides this, a group of 15 villani had to find in the autumn 


200 day-works, by which [in addition to 80 day-works found by 
the villani forenseci of the cantref| the land of the maerdref 
was tilled 66s. 9d. 


Also 600 day-works of men and horses at harrowing 75s. Od. 
The villani also had to find 10 crannoes of oats for the 


horses 63. 8d, 


Making the total value of their payments and services £18 1s. 6d, 
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This shows clearly that the so-called villein pay- 
ments and services were regarded, like those of the 
free tenants, as due from the land or groups of hold- 
ings and not aspersonal chargesupon singlé occupants. 

The ‘ Record of Carnarvon’ gives the further in- 
formation that the villani of the maerdref 


‘do suit at the lord’s mill of Bout (i.e. Bont) and Traith, 

{The demesne land lying west and north of the village, the mill 

of Bont would be their nearest mill.} Further, they carry timber 

and millstones within the Isle of Anglesey at their own charges. 

And they do joint work on the watercourse of the said mills. And 

they pay for relief and amobr 2s., if able, but not otherwise. 

And they pay Kilgh Raglot. And they do the lord’s carrying. 

And they pay a share of stawrum, and nothing more.’ ! 

These actual services of the so-called villani of 
Aberffraw correspond remarkably closely with the 
services normally due from the az//ts and men of 
the Prince’s maerdrej as described in the Venedotian 
Code above cited. 

There is another point mentioned in the ‘ Record 
of Carnarvon’ requiring attention, viz. the tenure of 
these tenants of the maerdref. 

The Extent of 1294 has already disclosed that 
the villani of the maerdref were arranged in groups. 
There were two groups each of nine villant making 
certain contributions. There was another group of 
fifteen villani who had jointly to find 300 day-works. 
These groups suggest very strongly arrangements for 
joint lability. 

But an entry in the ‘Record of Carnarvon’ is more 
explicit. It runs thus’ :— 


There is [in Aberffraw] another hamlet called Mairdref. And 
it is of such a nature that if there were only one sufficient tenant 
he would be charged with the whole rent.’ 


1 Record of Carnarvon, p. 49. = Ad, 
Cc 
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In other parts of the ‘Record of Carnarvon,’ land 
under this joint liability is said to be de natura de 
trefgevery, and this at once connects it with the 
normal form of willein tenancy (if for the present we 
may so call it) in the Welsh Codes. 

The Venedotian Code! states that the ‘ maer and 
canghellor are to regulate the King’s aiilis upon 
their tyr kyuryw? or register land.’ And in another 
passage it states as follows :— 

‘Geldable land is not to be divided between brothers, but the 
maer and canghellor are to share it equally between all in the 
trev, and on that account it is called tir kyuryw. And there 
is to be no extinguished erw (i.e. escheated to the lord) in the 
register land; but if there be an erw of that description in it 
the maer and canghellor are to share it in common among all, 
to one as well as to another, and no one is to remove from his 


legal tyddyn (or homestead) if an equivalent can be obtained for 


it of other land. 
‘And as we have said above respecting the other, so the maer 


is to proceed as to the land of the maertrev, leaving everyone 
in his tyddyn according as he best may.’® 


From these passages it appears that the land of the 
maerdref was of the nature of such regulated land 
(i.e. in the nature of ¢refgevery). All the aillts, 
whether of the maerdref or of separate hamlets, 
were to be thus regulated, and those of the maerdref 
of the Prince were to be regulated by his land maer. 

Accordingly, the ‘ Record of Carnarvon’ describes 
not only the maerdref, but also the outlying hamlets 
of nativi as of the nature of trefgevery. 

To these outlying hamlets attention may now be 
turned. 


Te plok. | tref gyffry. 
* See ii. p. 293, where a tref | 3 Venedotian Code, i. p. 169. 
of such regulated land is called | 
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Vv. THE OUTLYING HAMLETS OF ABERFFRAW. 


Passing now from the demesne and western por- 
tion of the manor to what are called in the Extents 
the Hamlets of the manor, they are thus described in 
the Extent of 1294 :— 

The Hamlet of Trefberewet is described as a group 
of nine villant rendering :— 


£s dad 
In rents . 5 5 : 09 8 
4 crannocks of barley meal 0 5 4 
9 sheep 0 4 6 
Qlambs . : ORLG 
Butter . 5 . 02 3 
180 eggs . 007 
9hens . $ : 5 0 0 9 
Work, 16l days . : 116 2} 
£3 O 9} 


From the ‘Record of Carnarvon’ we learn that 
this hamlet was of the nature of trefgevery, and there 
is mention also of their services :— 


The tenants did suit to the Aberffraw mill, did carrying of 
timber and millstones to the mill, repaired the ditch, and did 
joint work at the watercourse [just as the men of the maerdref 
did at the mil) of Bont], and they paid propartem stauri, and they 
did carriage service for man and horse at 2d. They paid for 
relief and amobr 5s., and kilgh hebbogothion.! 


The dues from the Hamlet of Dyncloyden are 
described in the Extent of 1294 thus :— 


1 Record of Carnarvon, p. 49, 


c 2 
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Rent of one villein, viz. of David Hibernicus, who 
pays half of corn and milk, which is called merionyth'. 2 0 
The sons of Gregory ap Llewellyn pay :— 


1 cran. wheat, 4 cran. oats : : A : 8 6 
2sheep . 5 ° ‘ . . ° ° ik (4) 
2lambs . : 5 =e . C 5 0 4 
Butter . : 5 5 . . c > 0 6 
40 eggs . ‘ . : < é ¢ . 0 14 
6hens  . : ; ; 2 5 4 0 6 
80 days’ oe : ° 8 9 
De Pellipartis, } cran. barley eae ; sheep: a lah, 
10 cune of butter, and $ hen . ; ‘ Tels 
7 days’ work . . ‘ . ‘ : 0 113 
18 93 


The ‘ Record of Carnarvon’ describes this hamlet 
as de terra nativa domini, and the tenants as doing 
the same services as those of the hamlet of 7’re/berewet. 
The farm still bearing the name of Dynloidan lies 
near the sea, and has its own ‘ porth’ and ‘ dinas’ as 
already mentioned. 

The dues from the Hamlet of Weuentefrau were :— 


& 
Rent of villani : 3.4 
1} lamb, 30 cune of ire 5 hese 1 itor 
bladi, 18 days’ work . C - : 1 63 


They answer as to meryonnyth with the villant of Trefberewet. 


This hamlet, under the name of Kendrefrovwe, is 
described in the ‘Record of Carnarvon’ as of the 


2 A somewhat similar custom ; Mr. L. Thomas's Report on La- 
of letting out cattle to tenants for | bour in Wales, b. ii. p. 64. See 
the summer, reserving as rent a | also use of the word maeronaeth 
share in the milk, is still known | for ‘dairy-farming,’ in Welsh 
in some parts of Wales, under Laws, ii. p. 515, and of the word 
the very similar name of maer- | maerty in Monmouthshire for 
mriaeth, or cadw havod. See , dairy-house. 
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nature of trefgevery, like the maerdref and Tref- 
berewet, and as doing similar services. 

Finally, there is a clause which states that all the 
villani of the Prince of Aberffraw pay every year for 
the work of the animals of the house 2s. 

All these outlying hamlets appendant to Aberffraw 
were thus villein hamlets, according to the Extents, 
regulated by the Prince’s officers, and in a special 
way connected with the Prince’s estate or manor, 
more so apparently than were those of the rest of 
the cantref. 


VI. DUES AND’ SERVICES FROM THE REST OF THE 
CANTREF. 


The rest of the cantref—z.e. the territory outside 
the boundaries of the Prince’s manor or estate, and 
scattered over the two cymwds—consisted of what are 
called in the survey wile, which seem to be groups 
of homesteads, some of them of free tenants and 
some of them of villani, and occasionally of both. 

The free tenants and villani of these trefs or villa 
paid as under :— 


In rents of assize from free tenants . ; A 86 4 8 
In rents, corn, oatmeal, butter, eggs, hens, &c., 

and for the ‘potura’ of 1860 men and 403 horses 

and of dogs, from villein tenants, amounting in 

valueto . . : . 5 : ; ; : 23 6 0 
The villani of the cantref also furnished special 

dues, and gave a day’s ploughing once a year, 


valued at . : : : : : : : . 4 611 
The perquisites of the Court amounted to . : 20 0 
Making atotalof . ‘ Soe 5 esabs ley Yj 
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VII. THE RELATIVE BURDEN OF THE DUES AND 
SERVICES. 


Giraldus Cambrensis described Anglesey as con- 
taining the best corn-growing land in Wales.’ 

The Welsh, he says, ploughed for their oats in 
March and April, and for wheat in summer and 
winter, yoking to their ploughs seldom fewer than 
four oxen. The four oxen were yoked abreast, as in 
the Isle of Man and in Scotland, and Giraldus men- 
tions that the driver walked backwards in front of 
the oxen, as was the case also in Scotland.” 

Bearing in mind that Anglesey was an agricul- 
cultural as well as pastoral district, some light may 
be obtained from a comparison of the number of 
cattle in the manor and hamlets of Aberffraw, accord- 
ing to an assessment to a ‘ Fifteenth ’ made early in the 
fourteenth century,’ and in the parish of Aberffraw 
in 1893, according to the Agricultural Returns. 

In the fourteenth century there were in all sixty- 
eight holdings of persons having cattle. Probably 
there are not as many at the present time.‘ 

Only seven of these in the fourteenth century 
possessed a full yoke of four or more oxen; the rest 
must, therefore, have joined with others in the 
ploughing, unless they used horses or cows to make 
up the plough team. 


! Descr. Kamb. C. I, vi. dix A f. 
2 C. I. viii, and xvii., and see 4 Tn 1890 the number of small 
Train’s Isle of Man, ii. p. 24. ‘| agricultural holdings under 50 


5 Treasury of Receipt, Miscell. | acres, but excluding allotments, 
52, Public Record Office. Now | was 48, 
Lay Subsidy 34%. See Appen- | 
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The numbers of cattle, horses, and sheep at the 
two dates were as follows :— 


1320-40 | 1893 
Oxen . : . | (valued at 5s. per head) 137 
Cows . ‘ - sy) eeu dds > 262 
Averia,' 3 yrs. old spss Gd., 88 
” 2 ” . ” 28. ” 91 

. Total of cattle * ‘ ° 9 . —— 528 1,711 
Horses 5 : f 5s. 7 71 
Jumenta (Mares) 7 58. ns 86 

Total of horses ; ; ‘ 5 ; — 107 242 

Sheep . ; ‘ . Gd. s 735 2,913 


Total . . . . ; - : 1,370 | 4,866 


As regards the kinds of corn grown, it has already 
been seen that the payments of the nativt included 
wheat, oats, and barley. 

On the day when the record above mentioned 
was made the quantities of these three kinds of corn 
on hand were as follows :— 


115 crannocs of wheat valued at 2s. Gd. per crannoc. 
307 55 oats e 28. Af 
70 ay barley ,, 1s. 4d, sp 


492 crannocs in all. 


It is obvious, therefore, that oats were the chief 
crop on the Aberffraw manor in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

The total value of the cattle and corn calculated 
at the above prices amounted to 188/. 

It is most likely that for purposes of taxation the 
assessment would be made after harvest before the 
produce was consumed. Perhaps. therefore, it would 
be fair to take the total as representing the capital 
of the tenants in‘ cattle and corn after harvest, and 
probably there would not be much other capital, for 
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otherwise the assessors would have taken care to 
include it in their valuation, the fifteenth of which 
was to be taken as the tax. 

What proportion, then, did the value of the dues 
and services bear to the amount of their capital in 
cattle and corn thus ascertained ? 

The value of the dues and services of the tenants 
of the manor of Aberffraw, according to the Extent 
of 1294, roughly summarised, amounted to the fol- 
lowing :— 

£ 

Money payments of free tenants cae 
" villant 5 . Ag | 
Payments in kind by villani . : 5 Hi 
Value of services in work by the plane 3 
Total . : : . ; < of i 


The amount of the annual dues and services was, 
therefore, about one-ninth of the capital of the 
tenants in cattle and corn, 

This rough estimate, however, must only be taken 
for what it is worth. For it must be remembered 
that no distinction is made between different classes 
of tenants, and that these dues and services were only 
a part of the income of the Prince from his so-called 
manor. . 

The following is a summary of the value of the 
manor in the Extent of 1294 :— 


Sscad 

5 carucates of land in the ee and 
demesne : : otf AK) 00, 
The three mills pds 60 ¢ crannocs 6 0 0 
The fisheries . ; ; 3 : eo ub oe! 
Value of pasture . : 9 cl . 6 ab Ow) 
Perquisites of the Court. c : : 3 a Cr 1 
£17 5 4 
Dues and services of tenants . Soe 5 ik ak 
£88 6 11 
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Adding to this sum the revenue of the Prince from 
the rest of the cantref in which his royal residence 
was placed—viz. 65/. 17s. 7d., towards which free 
tenants contributed rather more largely than the 
nativi, the total revenue of the Prince from the 
cantref amounted to 104/. 4s. 6d. The amount 
annually received from the three cantrefs of Anglesey 
was 483/. 10s. 11d. 


VIII. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE OF THE 
ANGLESEY EXTENTS. 


The evidence of the extents of Anglesey taken 
alone may be summarised as follows :— 

The Prince of North Wales had rights, which 
may be termed Royal rights, of progress, &c., for 
himself and his retinue, chief falconer, &c., over the 
cymwds and cantrefs of the whole of Anglesey, 
except in those cases in which portions may have 
been handed over by him or his ancestors to religious 
uses. 

The Prince had his own particular so-called manor, 
with its palace, courts, and demesne land. His home 
farm or maerdref, was worked by the so-called villein 
tenants of Aberffraw living close by his palace. 

There were free tenants—some of them free by 
reason of their office, others free tribesmen settled 
on the estate—from whom he had money rents in 
lieu of the old food rents and services. 

There were also groups of villein tenants on 
outlying parts of the manor holding in trefgevery 
like those of the maerdref. 

Scattered over the two cymwds of the cantref, were 
hamlets of free tenants, and other hamlets of villem 
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tenants, all contributing rents and services, and the 
latter supplying provisions and day-works. The 
villein hamlets were apparently held, as a rule, in 
trefgevery. 

In each of the other cantrefs or cymwds there 
was also a so-called manor, with its courts, forming a 
centre for legal proceedings, as well as for the per- 
formance of services and payment of dues. And all 
the ville or hamlets within the cantref were under 
the jurisdiction of its courts, excepting those under 
ecclesiastical exemption from secular services. But 
it does not appear from the Extents that there were 
usually outlying hamlets specially annexed to these 
manors, as in the case of the Prince’s own manor of 
Aberffraw. 

Each cymwd or cantref was thus an organised 
geographical and judicial unit, and where the Prince 
himself did not occupy the palace, or use it as 
a hunting lodge in his annual progress, it was 
probably occupied by a subordinate chieftain; but 
on this point, as all the rights of the chieftains were 
transferred in lump to the Prince of Wales, the 
Extents naturally throw little light. 

Lastly a remarkable feature, prominent through- 
out the Extents, is the emphatic way in which the 
dues and services of both free and villein hamlets 
were regarded, not as personal services, but as 
attached to particular holdings or hamlets, so that 
they remained untouched either by the confiscations 
on the conquest or by the depopulation of the Black 
Death, and continued exactly the same for centuries 
after the conquest, till they came to be regarded as 
permanent quit rents, some of which are still col- 
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lected by the collectors of the Crown revenues under 
the Department of the ‘ Woods and Forests.’ 

It may be added that the distinction between the 
free and villein hamlets was so deep and so marked 
that it was retained long after the conquest, and 
even long after the services of the bond hamlets had 
become commuted into fixed money rents. Even 
now, in the annual returns made to the ‘ Woods and 
Forests,’ in some cases the rents of two classes of 
holdings, conjecturally, of the free and bond holdings 
of a district, are not only returned in separate lists, 
but even collected by officers with different names, 
the presumably free rents being collected and ac- 
counted for by a ‘beadle’ and the others by a 
‘prepositus’; the latter being possibly the successor 
of the land maer of the Welsh codes, in the Latin 
version of which the word is translated prepositus.! 


1 J have to thank Mr. Russell | return of 1892, from the Manor or 
Sowray, late of the ‘ Woods and } Lordship of Harminiog, in Cardi- 
Forests,’ for thisinformation. The ! ganshire, is an instance of this. 
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THE DENBIGH EXTENT OF 8 EDWARD HI. THE 
WELES AND GAVELLS OF TRIBESMEN. 


I. THE VALUE OF THE DENBIGH EXTENT. 


Car. II. BEFoRE proceeding to the direct evidence of the 


Further 
evidence 
required. 


Codes and legal treatises—some of them of doubtful 
dates and authority—it is worth while to examine 
whether some further facts may not be obtained 
from the Extents as regards the structure of the 
tribe itself and the relation of the tribe and its 
kindreds to the land. 

The Anglesey Extents have given a pretty clear 
view of the scattered hamlets, some of them occupied 
by free tribesmen and others by so-called villani or 
nati. They have naturally disclosed the relations 
of both classes of tenants to the chieftains, and the 
geographical arrangement of the hamlets in cymwds 
and cantrefs, rather than the internal structure of the 
tribe itself. 

They have, indeed, disclosed that the free hamlets 
were occupied by weles and gavells—whatever these 
may have been—and that their ‘heredes’ were so 
and so, but we have yet to learn what a wele was 
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and what a gavell was, and in what relation each of Car. I. 


them stood to the tribe or the kindreds of which it 
was composed. 

Can this knowledge be obtained from the Extents ? 
If it could, it might prove an invaluable key to the 
true understanding of the Codes. 

It is worth while, therefore, to examine whether 
the Extents afford actual examples from which may 
be discovered what the weles and gavells of the free 
tribesmen were. 

The earliest Anglesey Extents are deficient in 
detail, and do not supply the information. 

The ‘ Record of Carnarvon,’ as we have seen, is 
much more ample in its details, but it has the great 
disadvantage of having been made not only after the 
conquest of Wales, but also after the ‘ Black Death.’ 
That great pains were taken to fulfil the terms of 
the engagement that, with certain exceptions, the 
services of free tenants and other Welsh customs 
should remain unaltered by the conquest, has been 
abundantly shown. But the devastations of the 
Black Death were limited by no such condition, 
and may well have played havoc with tribal arrange- 
ments, 

Moreover, the Anglesey and Carnarvonshire dis- 
trict was, we are told by Giraldus Cambrensis, excep- 
tionally agricultural in character, and may, therefore, 
have advanced, before as well as after the conquest, 
further than some other districts on the lines of 
approach to the manorial system. 

What is required, therefore, is a survey of a 
pastoral district, in full detail, and made before the 
* Black Death.’ 
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The Extent of the Castle and Honour of Denbigh,'. 
made in 8 Edward III., seems to be the only one 
which meets the requirements of the case. It was 
made before the ‘Black Death.’ It relates to a 
mainly pastoral district which continued to a large 
extent under the rules of ancient custom. It gives 
the name of every tenant, and has, moreover, distinct 
reference to the condition of things both before and 
after the final conquest of North Wales. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the value of 
this Extent for the purpose in hand. 

The annexed map will show at a glance the geo- 
graphical conditions of the district. 

Broadly speaking, it is bounded by the mountains 
surrounding the valley of the Clwyd, with its tribu- 
taries the Jstrad and the Aled, embracing also the 
valley of the Dulas which enters the sea inde- 
pendently. 

This district, like Anglesey, was divided into 
cantrefs, and each of its two cantrefs was divided 
into two cymwds. The cymwds took their names 
from the rivers. The cantref of Rowaynok contained 
the cymwds of the farther and hither? Aled—Ughalet 
and Jshalet-—and the cantref of Rvs contained the 
cymwds of the farther and hither Dulas—Ughdulas 
and Istulas. 


1 «Extenta Castri et Honoris 
de Dynbeigh facta per Hugonem 


‘de Beckele et per recognitionem 


tenencium singularum villatarum 
anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii 
post conquestum octavo.’ Har- 
leian MSS. 8632, B.M. A still 
older copy, if not the original, 
throngh the kindness of Colonel 


Howard, of Wygfair, is at present 
in my possession, as well as a 
careful transcription, for which 
I have to thank the patient labour 
of Mr. W. K. Boyd. There is 
an imperfect ‘copy at the Land 
Revenue Record Office, No. 6 
Whitehall. 
* Literally ‘above’ and ‘ below.’ 
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Finally, the single cymwd or half-cantref of C#ar. II. 


Kaymerghe completed the district. 


Il. THE WEZE OF LAUWARGHE AP KENDALYK. 


The Extent describes the tenants of each villata 
both before the conquest and also after the distur- 
bances which followed it." 

The free tribesmen are called in the survey 
priodarii, a name which we shall find familiar to the 
Codes, being a Latinised form of the Welsh priodorion, 
or proprietors, thus making it clear that in their case 
the survey is dealing with free tribesmen. 

These priodari are said to hold in weles and gavells. 

Turning first to the description of the villata of 
Wyckewere, now Wygfair, in the cymwd of Ros-Isdulas, 
it begins by stating that in the time of the Princes 
before the Conquest it consisted of eight weles or 
lecta, Viz. :— 


1. Wele Lanwarghe ap Kendalyk (freemen). 
2. Wele Moroyth (% freemen, 4 nativt). 
. Wele Pridith Mogh do. do. 
. Wele Breynt 
. Wele Bothleyn (all nativt). 
. Wele Moynou 
(These six extended over Wyckewere, and its hamlets 
Boydroghyn and Kilmay]l). 
7. Wele Anergh Cuyr Duyon 
8. Wele Thleythen 
(These two were in the hamlet of Boydroghyn only.) 


The first of these weles is that of Lauwarghe ap 
Kendalyk. A summary of its contents is given on 
the opposite page in a tabular form, and the exami- 
nation of this actual example of a wele cannot fail to 
be instructive. 


On ® OO 


(all nativt). 


1 The passages from the Extent referred to in this chapter will be 
found in Appendix B. See Table of Contents of Appendix. 
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Instead of the description of a holding of land 
with its boundaries we have here what is practically 
a pedigree, embracing the sons and grandsons and 
great-grandsons of Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk. The 
numerous successors of each of the grandsons were 
apparently not all of them great-grandsons at the 
date of the survey. There had been apparently some 
admission of outsiders among them, but the extent 
speaks of a time when such groups embraced true 
heirs only. 

It will be seen that the whole kindred of the 
descendants of Lauwarghe to the fourth degree was, 
or had been, included in the wele bearing his name ; 
the word wele, or gwely, as already hinted, meaning 
bed, and being accordingly translated by the Latin 
word lectum. 

Lauwarghe himself was probably not alive, and 
therefore, presumably, the shares of the sons in the 
kindred were again called weles, and so also of the 
grandsons if by the death of their fathers they had 
become heads of households. But in cases where 
the parent was alive the sub-shares of children, 
according to the custom of gavelkind, were appa- 
rently not called weles, but gavells. The gavell isa 
division of a wele. At least, this is what the use of 
the terms seems to suggest as their meaning. 

Thus, when we read that the villata of so-and-so 
consists of so many weles, the meaning seems to be, 
not that the land of the villata is divided into so 
many sections or estates, but that it is occupied 
by so many kindreds, or family groups. And when 
we read that the wele of so-and-so consists, or con- 
sisted when it was held integre, of so many gavells, 
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we are to understand that it embraced so many 
subordinate families or sub-households of descen- 
dants. 

The wele, therefore, of the original ancestor is a 
division not of the land, but of the tribe, and it 
remains outwardly one unit, with internal subdivi- 
sions among sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons ; 
and thus also the subdivisions of the wele are sub- 
divisions of the family group and not of the land. 

This being so, the next point arises, what may 
be the relation of the complex unit to the land? 
Where and how are the numerous progeny of Lau- 
warghe ap Kendalyk located on land, and how 
are their possessions or rights described in the 
Extent ? 

The answer is that the weles of the progenies of 
the three sons of Lauwarghe are described as located 
in the Villata de Wyckewere with its two hamlets of 
Boydroghyn and Kilmayl. The wele of Lauwarghe 
originally, and when it was entire, occupied only 
one-sixth part of the whole villata, and so it 
did still, as described in the Extent, though now 
subdivided into the weles and gavells of his de- 
scendants. 

This original wele of the common ancestor of the 
great-grandchildren thus held, apparently, an undi- 
vided share in the occupation of the district, or 
villata. And so it did still, though now subdivided 
into the weles of the sons and the gavells of the 
grandsons, and each of the latter at the time of the 
Iixtent embraced a numerous community originally 
of great-grandsons only, but since the conquest not 
strictly confined to them. 
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Thus classified still under the original wele of 
Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk, a community of a score or 
two of kinsmen held together as one family group an 
undivided one-sixth part, or share, in the occupation 
of the villata of Wyckewere and its hamlets. 

This joint occupation by so numerous a body of 
kinsmen would have been complicated enough had 
the kindred of Lauwarghe been the only occupants 
of the villata. But it was still more complicated by 
the fact that the other five-sixths were shared in 
the same way in undivided shares, some by nativi, 
and others by more or less related kindreds, whose 
ties of blood with the kindred of Lauwarghe and with 
each other are not disclosed. 

It is, perhaps, needful to assume that the actual 
homesteads, and inclosures round them, may have 
been held more or less in severalty, but it seems to 
be clear that, with this exception, the weles or family 
groups occupied wndivided shares in what may be 
called the common rights of the villata. 

This is confirmed by the description of the es- 
cheats to the lord, after the conquest, which are 
carefully recorded. These escheats were not of par- 
ticular fields or portions of land, but fractions of 
such and such a wele, and such and such a gavell. 
Thus, a fourth part of the gavell of one of the grand- 
sons of Lauwarghe was escheat, and five-sixths of 
another, and so on, according as fewer or more of 
the kindred had died contra pacem, or had otherwise 
forfeited their rights. 

The total of escheats to the lord within the 
villata was therefore an aggregate, not of definite 
actual areas or acres lying here and there, but of 
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a series of undivided fractions, which, when put 
together, amounted to a considerable undivided 
share in the right of occupation in the whole villata ; 
and so the only way in which an estimate of the 
lord’s share in the villata could be arrived at by 
the surveyors was by working out the calculation as 
one of proportion, and then translating the result 
into acres, thus :— 


Acres 
The Villata of ecm contains in lands, woods, 


and wastes . : A . : . 1,072 
The Hamlet of Kitmasyl : : 160 
The Hamlet of poy of Tend: weed. aud 

waste . A ; : 1,340 

Sum total . : : c 3 ; . 2,578 


And therefore the share of escheats of the lord by 
true proportion will be : : 1,638 
Of which are allocated to diverse prada of 
Lewenny and Astred Canon in exchange for their 
patrimonies in the said ville, certain proportions of 
divers tenants in Wyckewere, who have died ‘ contra 
pacem,’ whose proportions ought to contain 176 acres 
of land, wood, and waste . ‘ 4 A - A 176 


And so there are over of the shares of the lord . 1,462 


The lord seems ultimately at a recent date to 
have taken not quite one-third of this estimated 
acreage into his own hands, in order to let it out in 
lots of a few acres each to tenants, many of them 
Englishmen, at money rents on the English system. 

But the point of importance is that if the 
escheats were undivided shares of common rights 
so must also have been the shares of the weles and 
gavells, of which the escheats were undivided frac- 
tions. 
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Ill, THE WELES OF CANON AP LAUWARGHE AND 
PYTHLE AP LAUWARGUHE. 


Passing now to another example, we find the 
progenies of apparently two other sons of Lauwarghe 
located in another cymwd. It is possible that they 
may be sons of another Lauwarghe, but it is hardly 
likely, as no distinguishing name is given in the 
Extent. They may therefore be offshoots from the 
original wele of Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk, but of 
this we cannot be sure. 

Their progenies are described in summary on 
the next page, and also those of the other kindreds 
sharing with them in the villata of Prees. 

Following the progenies of each son separately a 
glimpse may perhaps be obtained of the way in 
which the family groups were located on land, and 
shifted according to tribal needs or arrangements. 

The progenies of Canon ap Lauwarghe were 
located in the valley of the Jstrad, not only in the 
villata of Prees, but also in the two other villate of 
Astred Canon and Nanthyn Canon. 

According to the Extents of these three villate 
the progenies of Canon ap Lauwarghe held one-sixth 
share in the villata of Prees, to which were ap- 
pendant grazing rights in a great tract of mountain 
waste, common to the tenants of the whole lordship. 
The whole villata of Prees paid 20s. of tune, and the 
undivided sixth share of the progenies of Canon ap 
Lauwarghe in it contributed 3s. 4d. to the tune pound. 

They were the same family group with similar 
internal divisions into gavells wherever they had 
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rights of occupation, and so it was not necessary, 
according to the Extent, to inscribe all the names 
of the grandsons of Canon ap Lauwarghe in the 
survey of Prees, because they were already recorded 
at length under the heading of Astred Canon. Ex- 
cepting their share of the tunc of Prees they did no 
other services at Prees. Their services of pastus &c. 
were recorded under the head of Astred Canon and 
rendered there only. But, besides their services, 
they originally paid 10s. of tune in Astred Canon. 

They also held as a family group, with the same 
internal divisions, the villata of Nanthyn Canon with 
its hamlet of Pennankyng, but in this they owed 
neither services nor twnc, because it was reckoned as 
appurtenant to Astred Canon. 


The progenies of Pythle ap Lauwarghe, who were 
also located in Prees, were divided into the eight 
weles of his eight sons, and held as one family 
group one-sixth share in the occupation of the 
villata side by side with the progenies of Canon ap 
Lauwarghe ard other kindreds, paying their due 
proportion of twnc; but instead of having a second 
and a third location in Astred and Nanthyn they had 
a second location in the distant villata of Tebrith 
and its hamlets in the cymwd of Ros Uchdulas, 
south of Llanrwst, in the extent of which villata 
their names were recorded over again in detail. 

But the wele of one son described as escheat 
in Prees is omitted altogether in TZebrith. The 
weles of two other sons are omitted for some reason 
or other undisclosed, and the weles of the five 
remaining sons are therefore the only ones recorded 
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in Tebrith. The entry in Tebrith also contains the 
statement that ‘all the tenants in the said villata and 
hamlets are free priodari and not nati, and they 
are called ‘ wyrion Pythle’ (1.e. grandsons of Pythle). 

The progenies of Pythle like their kinsmen, the 
progenies of Canon, paid their contributions of 
3s. 4d. to the tunc pound of Prees. At the same 
time they paid 20s., z.¢. the whole tune pound, at 
Tebrith, where they had the whole villata to them- 
selves, and also paid services. 

Turning, as before, to the escheats, } and ,), 
part of the gavell of one of the sons of Canon, and 
1 of the gavell of another son, and 2 of } of the 
gavell of another son were escheat to the lord in the 
villata of Prees. The whole wele of one of the sons 
of Pythle, who died contra pacem, and } and 4)5 of 
the weles of the other seven sons of Pythle were 
escheat, so that in these cases also the escheated 
shares were fractional proportions of the undivided 
rights of the family group. 

Thus the conclusion is arrived at that the gavells 
of the progenies of Canon ap Lauwarghe were 
undivided shares of rights in the several village 
communities of Astred Canon, Nanthyn Canon, and 
Prees, and the weles of the progenies of Pythle ap 
Lauwarghe undivided shares of rights in the villata 
of Prees and the distant villata of Tebrith. No 
doubt, as already stated, the kinsmen of each family 
group may have had the separate use of homesteads 
and crofts, but with this exception, if the words 
wele and gavell may be transferred at all from the 
family group to the holdings, they were substantially : 
to all appearances bundles of undivided shares or 


Wele of Rand’ Vaghan ap Asser. 4] 


rights of co-aration and pasture in the several 
villatee. 

Nor are these solitary instances. Three of the 
other sixths of the villata of Prees are respectively 
in the hands of the progenies of the three sons (or 
rather two sons and a grandson) of Cadugan ap 
Ostrouth. 

The first of the sixths was held in five Weles by the 
five sons of Runon ap Cadugan and besides this sixth 
of Prees they paid pastus to the Prince in the villata 
of Garth Kanannel in the cymwd of Ros Uchdulas. 

The second of these three was held by the pro- 
genes of Tenyth ap Kendalo ap Cadugan, and besides 
this sixth of Prees they paid tune and did services 
for what they held in the villate of Carweduenuth, 
Penporgheth!, and Dyncaduell. 

The third of the three sixths was held by the 
progemes of Ithel ap Cadugan, and they also had 
rights in Carueduenuth and originally in Dyncaduell 
also. 


IV, THE WELE OF RAND’ VAGHAN AP ASSER. 


The foregoing examples have sufficiently illustrated 
the position of weles of kinsmen located, along with 
others, in a single villata or holding fractional rights 
in several villate. It may be well to add yet another 
example showing how in some cases a kindred could 
occupy exclusively several whole villate as well as 
fractions of others. The following will answer the 
purpose. The entry in the survey is as under :— 


‘Be it known that there is a certain progenies of free tenants 
in this cymwd (of Ughaiet), which is called the “ progenies of 
Rand’ Vaghan ap Asser,” which said progenies hold in diverse 
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ville of the cymwd, and held in the time of the Princes before 
the conquest, viz. :— 


The whole villata of Dennant. 

The whole villata of Grugor. 

The whole villata of Guylberyn. 

The whole villata of Penglogor. 

The whole villata of Pennaualet. 

Half of the villata of Hendrewenuyth. 

One third of the villata of Prestelegot. 

One thirteenth part of the villata of Petrual. 


And all these said villate and parts of villate they held in 
4 lecta, viz. :— 


Wele Ruathlon ap Rand’, 
Wele Idenerth ap Rand’. 
Wele Daniel ap Rand’. 
Wele Kewret ap Rand’: 


And there will follow concerning the proportion of tenure and 
services of every wele and of every one of its gavells in each of 
the several villate seriatim by itself.’ 


The wele or progenies of Rand’ ap Asser was 
thus subdivided into weles of sons, and each of these 
again were divided into gavells of grandsons according 
to the annexed statement. The family group in the 
eye of the surveyors had become divided into groups 
of grandsons, and they are described as the priodariz 
holding the original lectuwm called wele wyrion Rand’ 
—i.e. the wele of the grandsons of Rand’, and 
wherever they hold, whether whole villate or frac- 
tions of villatee, the original lectum or family group 
is subdivided precisely in the same manner into 
the same weles and gavells of the sons and grand- 
sons of Rand’. But, again, the subdivisions of the 
kindred did not imply any actual divisions in the 
land. 

The priodarit of this wele did all their services in: 
the villata of Dennant, and paid their proper propor- 
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tions of twnc in every villata in which they had 
rights. 


Gavell Guyon 
ap Ruathion| - 
Gavel Bleth + 5 holders. 
Wele Ruathlon ap Ruathlon 
ap Rand’ | Gavell Kewret ' 
ap Ruathlon 1 holder. 
Gavell Madok 
ap Ruathlon 5 holders. 


Gavell Iorwerth 

ap Ienerth’ 8 holders. i 

Gavell Madok | 

Wele Rand’) Wele Idenerth’ ap Idenerth’ 4 holders 3 esch. | 


Vaghan ap Rand’ | Gavell Allot’ | 
ap Asser ap Idenerth’ 4 ,, Foy 


Gavell Teewaret 
ap Idenerth’ 1 ,, gn 


Gavell Hignon 
Wele Daniel { ap Dar iel (sic) 12 holders 7; esch. | 
ap Rand’? Gavell Cadugan 

( ap Danyel(sic) 8 4, s » 

Gavell Grifro 
Wele Kewvet | ap Kewret escheat. 
ap Rand’ , Gavell Kenewrek 

( ap Kewret 38 holders. 3 esch. | 


V. THE SHIFTING IN THE LOCATION OF THE KINDREDS 
AFTER THE CONQUEST. 


Lastly, some additional light as to tribal methods 
of distribution may perhaps be got from what hap- 
pened after the conquest. 

There had been escheats, ¢.g. in Wyckwere, owing 
to the death of tenants contra pacem. ‘These 
escheats threw into the lord’s hands the vacant pro- 
portions. Henry de Lacy’s policy was to extend 
into the neighbourhood of the Castle of Denbigh the 
English three-field system of husbandry. Already in 
neighbouring parishes (Llanriadr and others) the 
three-field system was at work with its plough-teams 
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and bovates on the English fashion.'. To accomplish 
his object and make for himself an English manor, 
he excluded the progenies of Canon ap Lauwarghe 
from Astred Canon and gave them exactly correspond- 
ing rights in Wyckwere by way of exchange. And 
he acted in the same way in the villata of Llewenny. 

When it is considered how complex were the 
rights of the tribesmen inter se in these cases, and 
vet how easily the exchanges were made, it becomes 
clear that the complexity lay in the structure of the 
kindreds and not in the facts of the husbandry. 

The cattle and the ploughs of,a kindred could 
be moved with ease from one part of the country to 
another, and some of them placed in one villata 
and some in another, even in different cymwds and 
cantrefs, without interfering with the intricate 
family rights of the members of the kindred inter se, 
which easily followed the cattle and the ploughs 
wherever for the time they might be. 

And thus these shiftings and redistributions of the 
kindreds on the land after the conquest may illus- 
trate the ease with which the chiefs of kindred 
could move the kindreds and families about under 
the tribal system whenever changes in population 
might require it. But they do more than this. 
They give point and clearness to the conception of 
the landholding kindreds, each holding together as 
one family unit with its own tribal rights as against 


1 Record of Carnarvon, {| plough team. And Llech by 
p. 112 and pp. 109-110. The Villa | 4 groups, each with 8 bovates or 
of Llanreadur was held by 4 | fullplough teams. Llandulas was 
groups of tenants, which each | held by 3 groups, each with 12 
held 4 bovates, z7.c. half the full | bovates. 
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other kindreds in this villata or that, and sometimes 
even in different cymwds. They oblige us to picture 
them as communities of graziers of cattle with rights 
of grazing by tribal right or tribal arrangement in 
different parts of the district, each community, with, 
it may be, its score or two of kinsmen, forming a 
complex unit, one in its relations to the other 
kindreds, but nevertheless with intricate internal 
hereditary and family divisions and rights known 
intimately, doubtless, to the elders of the kindred, 
but far too intricate to be of interest to the makers 
of the Extent. 

One point of importance may, however, be 
gathered from the Extent as regards these family 
rights. 

It will have been noticed that in all the cases 
cited the kindred seems to have stopped with the 
greatgrandsons of the common ancestor, of whose 
wele they held their undivided shares or gavells. 

The following passage from the Extent seems to 
explain this :— 

A son of a free prtodaur after the death of his father shall 


give to the lord for his relzef, before he possesses his inheritance, 


10s. 
A brother or nephew or cousin within the 8rd grade, and in 


the 8rd grade, shall give for his relzef, after the death of his ante- 
cedent, before he obtains his inheritance, 20s. 

Beyond the 8rd grade there is no right of inheritance 
amongst them, but the land shall be escheat to the lord for default 
of heirs.! 


The importance of this rule in the tribal system will 
become apparent when the evidence of the Codes is 


examined, 
And turning from the groups of kinsmen to the 


1 See Appendix B. i. 
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geographical areas or land-units, called in the 
surveys villate, in which they had rights—some- 
times sole and exclusive, but more often concurrent 
with other groups of kindreds in fractional shares— 
we are forced to consider the wllata rather as a unit 
of husbandry and of the grazing of so many cattle 
than as a ‘ village community ’ of the English type. 

The numerous progenies of Canon or Pythle ap 
Lauwarghe obviously cannot all live in every villata 
in which they have rights and in which their cattle 
are placed to graze. Where, then, are the home- 
steads ? In which of the villate? * 

It is when we are forced by the surveys to ask 
such questions as these that we fully appreciate the 
value of the description of Welsh habits in the 
twelfth century by Giraldus Cambrensis. 

His statement becomes very significant that the 
houses of the Welsh tribesmen were not built either in 
towns or even in villages, but scattered along the 
edges of the woods. Quite as important is the 
remark that to his eye they seemed mere huts made 
of boughs of trees twisted together, easily construc- 
ted, and lasting scarcely more than a season. They 
consisted, he says, of one room, and the whole family, 
guests and all, slept on rushes laid along the wall 
with their feet to the fire, the smoke of which found 
its way through a hole in the roof.! 

The Welsh tribesmen, in fact, like other pastoral 
people, had two sets of homesteads. In summer 


1 Deser. Wall.1.c.x.andexvii. | duplicate cabins in the summer 
The peasants of the villages on the | village on the higher slope of the 
south coast of the Isle of Achill, | mountain, the whole of this yil- 
even to the present day, have | lage being unoceupied in winter, 
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their herds fed on the higher ranges of the hills and 
in winter in the valleys. So they themselves, follow- 
ing their cattle, had separate huts for summer and 
winter use, very much as was also the custom in the 
Highlands of Scotland and is still the case in the 
higher Alpine valleys. 

Dispelling, therefore, from the word vwillata all 
ideas which hover around its use as the equivalent of 
the ‘village community,’ the picture given by the 
Extent, taken together with the information of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, of the scattered pastoral life 
of the groups of kinsmen becomes much more intel- 
ligible. The geographical units called villate are 
evidently the fixed and permanent units. The 
groups of kinsmen and their herds of cattle are the 
movable elements in pastoral life under tribal ar- 
rangements ; and the complexity of rights within the 
kindred, whilst subject probably to inflexible tribal 
rules fixed by immemorial custom, follow the kin- 
dreds wherever they go and however much they may 
be scattered. 

The meaning and significance of these tribal 
arrangements can only be fully appreciated when 
the descriptions given of the structure of tribal 
society in the Codes and other legal traditions have 
been studied. But, on the other hand, it will be 
readily admitted that we should have approached 
their study at great disadvantage had the previous 
examination of the actual examples of weles and 
gavells, furnished by the Denbigh Extent, been 
omitted. . 
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VI. THE GWELY IN SOUTH WALES. EXTENT OF 'THE 
LANDS OF ST, DAVID’S. A.D. 1326. 

Now that it is known what the weles of the tribes- 
men were, the question arises over how wide an area 
mention of them is found in the Extents. 

They were not confined to Denbighshire. The 
Extents contained in ‘The Record of Carnarvon’ 
testify to their prevalence throughout Anglesey, 
Carnarvonshire, and Merionethshire. The addition 
of Denbigh nearly completes the number of modern 
counties included in the district conquered by 
Edward I., and dealt with by the Statute of Rothelan. 
This district is that to which the Venedotian Code 
mainly applied. There is corresponding evidence 
for South Wales though not of so full and complete 
a character. 

The lands of the Bishop of St. David’s were 
scattered over three or four counties, and an Extent 
was made of them in the year 1326,’ which though 
not nearly so rich in details as that of Denbigh, gives, 
nevertheless, valuable evidence. 

The Extent shows that English influences had 
long been at work in South Wales and especially in 
Pembrokeshire. The prevalence of carucates and 
bovates in the scattered agricultural hamlets of 
Pembrokeshire and other counties indicates that in 
many districts’ the tribal system had given way to 


1 British Museum Additional | David Martyn, Dei gracia epi- 
MSS. No. 84185 :—‘ Extenta | scopi loci. Anno Domini Mille- 
omnium terrarum et reddituum | simo CCC™ vicesimo sexto.’ See 
domini episcopi Menevensis facta | Appendix C. For a copy of this 
per magistrum David Fraunceys | Extent Iam indebted to the labour 
Cancellarium Menevensem.tem- | of Mr. W. K. Boyd. 
pore venerabilis patris domini 
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the district through which the River Teifi flows be- 
tween Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire, the Extent 
discloses interesting survivals of tribal holdings of 
the same type as those of Denbighshire, though not 
described with the same completeness of detail. 
Thus at Kewendeneuyth, in Carmarthenshire ! :— 
‘They (the jurors) say that there are there four lecti, com- 
monly called gwele, and of the first qgwele is the stirps (stipes) 
of Gruff ap Gilbert, and of the second gwele is the stirps of 
Isac ap Ithua, and of the third gwele 1s the stirps of Gronou ap 
Graylwyn, and of the fourth gwele is the stirps of Cadogan ap 


Donandwr, and each gwe/e renders to the lord 2s. by the year at 
Michaelmas.’ 


At Henllan,’ in Cardiganshire, there was one 
lectus of which three persons named and their co- 
portioners were tenants. And at Bangor? there were 
four lecti, three of them being called Gwely Oyrion 
so and so, i.e. of the grandsons of the original holder. 

In the villa of Landewybreuy,* the lord had a 
house, and in what is called the ‘Patria de 
Landewybreuy ’—there were, according to the jurors, 
eight lecti qui vocantur Gwely, and of each of these eight 
lecti it is stated that there are such and such persons 
(in all cases but one the number being three), and 
descendants from them (descendentes ab eisdem) 
And it is added ‘all the aforesaid hold per antiguam 
tenuram, viz. per ach et Edrid’; 2.e. ‘by kin and 
descent,’ the Welsh words used for this phrase in the 
Dimetian Code being ‘ 0 ach ac etryt.’° 

In Garthely® there was only one lectus vocatus 


1 Fol. 41. 5 i, p.896, and il. p. 777, Leges 
* Fol. 36p. Wallice, ‘per haeh et edryt.’ 
3 Fol. 87. | 6 Fol. 35. 


4 Llandewybrevi. Fol. 88, 34. 
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Gwely, and this again was of three persons named 
et descendentes ab eisdem. 

In Lilannon,’ there was only one /ectus, and this 
also was of three persons cum sequela et descendentibus 
ab eisdem. 

In Glascom in the Archdeaconry of Brecon there 
were three lecti qui vulgo vocantur Gwele. And each 
was that of a stirps and descendants from it.’ 

The Bishop of St. David’s also had land at 
Landewy and Langevelach, in Gower, in Glamorgan- 
shire. In the latter place there were recorded under 
the head ‘ Liberi’ seven lect: gui vulgo vocantur Gwele.* 

This evidence of the Extent of St. David’s, there- 
fore, extends the mention of these holdings to four 
counties of South Wales, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the same system was not once prevalent 
in Other districts of which there do not happen to be 
surveys. 


1 Fol. 36. | Archeological Association, The 
2 Fol, 52. | Lordship of Gower, part ii. p. 192. 
3 Fol. 51. Andsee Cambrian 


CHAPTER IIT. 


THE STRUCTURE OF TRIBAL SOCIETY. 


I, NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE OF THE CODES AND 
TRADITIONS. 


Passinc now from the firm ground of the surveys to Cuap. Ill. 
the more debatable ground of the Codes and the 
legal traditions classed together in the second volume 
of the ‘Ancient Laws of Wales,’ it is necessary at 
once to disclaim any attempt to settle or even ade- 
quately to criticise the dates or authority of the 
several MSS. or of the traditions out of which they 
may have sprung. 

The surveys have made it clear that upon the The fact 
conquest of North Wales there was existent, and Siveys 
inextricably interwoven into Welsh polity, a mass of 'e result 
tribal custom which even Norman phraseology and custom. 
classification could neither force into ordinary mano- 
rial grooves nor ignore. And it would be idle to 
dream that a body of custom of this kind could have 
been of recent or rapid growth. Rather must it be 
regarded as an axiom in economic history that a 
condition of rural polity such as the surveys dis 
close could not be other than the result of traditional 


BQ 
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and immemorial usage. And when it is considered 
how tenacious and stubborn was the Welsh adherence 
to custom, that even long generations of Christian or 
ecclesiastical influence had failed to Christianise the 
tribal law of marriage; that (according to the Vene- 
dotian Code) ‘the law of the Emperor and the law 
of the Church’ combined could not force Howell the 
Good to alter tribal custom so far as to disinherit 
illegitimate sons; and that even Edward I. on the 
final conquest could not force upon the Welsh tribes- 
men the law of primogeniture—when this continuity 
of stubborn tribal habit is considered, it becomes 
clear that it must have been ingrained in the very 
structure of tribal society. 

Instead, then, of entering into critical examina- 
tion of the dates of MSS. and the authority of the 
so-called ‘'Triads’ and other legal traditions—which 
must be left to the labours of the Celtic scholar—and 
instead of being tempted to exaggerate the antiquity 
of the evidence, the wiser course in this practical 
inquiry will be fully to realise that the value of the 
evidence of Welsh tribal life does not lie in its an- 
tiquity. It rather lies in its being the latest and 
most modern instance in Western Europe of a tribal 
system which, having held its own till the era of 
codes and surveys, is unique in the fact that it can 
be examined in a way no other tribal system of. 
Western Europe can be, excepting, perhaps, that of 
Treland. 

There is, however, one direct link between the 
surveys and the Codes which is worth mentioning. 

In the Statute of Rothelan (a.p. 1284—7.e. ten 
years only before the date of the earliest Extent of. 
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A.D. 1294) it is stated that upon the final conquest 
of North Wales, before a single survey had been 
made, the king, Edward I., ‘ wishing that his newly 
acquired Welsh lands should be governed under 
proper laws, to the honour of God, and that those 
just received under his rule should be dealt with 
by fixed laws and customs under his peace . 
caused the laws and customs of those parts hitherto 
used, to be recited before him and the nobles of his 
realm, the which having been diligently heard and 
fully understood, certain of them by counsel of the 
said nobles were annulled, certain were permitted, 
and certain were corrected, and also certain others 
were ordained to be added and enacted.’ 

Now, there is, in the British Museum,! a MS. of 
the Venedotian Code, not by any means the earhest 
MS. of it still extant, which at the end has a note 
mentioning Anianus, the Bishop of St. Asaph, who 
was probably one of the nobles before whom the 
Welsh laws and customs were recited. And thus it 
may well be the very copy of the Code used before 
the King and his nobles at Rhuddlan. 

The wiser course, therefore, will be to rely 
chiefly on the mutual support given to each other by 
the Codes and the surveys. The facts of the surveys 
are sure. If the Codes contain a body of customary 
law which in natural course would produce the con- 
dition of things described by the surveys, their 
authenticity will be substantially confirmed. And, 
again, if the legal traditions of more doubtful date 
and origin supply reasons, in tribal sentiment or in 


1 Cott. Titus, D. ii. 
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more or less archaic details of custom, for the legal 
rules of the Codes, they themselves become evidence 
which cannot be wholly ignored. 

It cannot be doubted that they throw valuable 
light of this kind, and all we can do is to use dis- 
crimination and not to rely too exclusively upon 
them in cases where they stand alone or seem to con- 
travene better evidence with a suspiciously unhistoric 
motive. s 

The reader will readily discriminate between the 
different sources of evidence from which quotations 
are made as, whenever the two volumes of the 
‘Ancient Laws of Wales’ are cited, references to 
Vol. I. are to the Codes, whilst those to Vol. II. 
embrace the other miscellaneous documents and the 
Latin versions of the Codes. 


I]. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN TRIBESMEN AND NON- 
TRIBESMEN PRIMARILY ONE OF BLOOD. 


At first sight there is great confusion in the 
classes of men mentioned in the ancient Welsh 
laws—of tribesmen, uchelwrs, breyrs, and innate bon- 
eddigs; of non-tribesmen, taeogs, aillis, alltuds, &c. 
The confusion vanishes only when the principle is 
grasped underlying the constitution of tribal society. 
And this principle would apparently be a very 
simple one if it could be freed from the complica- 
tions of conquest and permanent settlement on land 
and from the consequent inroads of foreign law, 
custom, and nomenclature. 

To begin with, there can be little doubt that the 
ruling principle underlying the structure of tribal 
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society was that of blood relationship among the free 
tribesmen. No one who did not belong to a kindred 
could be a member of the tribe, which was, in fact, 
a bundle of Welsh kindreds. Broadly, then, under 
the Welsh tribal system there were two great classes, 
those of Cymric blood and those who were strangers 
in blood. There was a deep, if not impassable, gulf 
between these two classes quite apart from any 
question of land or of conquest. It was a division 
in blood. And it soon becomes apparent that the 
tenacity with which the distinction was maintained 
was at once one of the strong distinctive marks of 
the tribal system and one of the main secrets of its 
strength. There were, indeed, if we may believe 
later tradition, in South Wales at least, bridges 
across the gulf, but they were such as to emphasise 
the hard fact of its existence and to prove not only 
its breadth but its permanence. 

Two of these bridges may be alluded to at once 
by way of illustration : 

(1) Residence in Cymru, according to the tradi- 
tions of 8. Wales, made the descendant of a stranger 
at last a Cymro, but not until continued to the ninth 
generation." 

(2) Intermarriage with innate Cymraeses genera- 
tion after generation made the descendant of a 
stranger an innate Cymro in the fourth generation. 
In other words, the original stranger’s great-grand- 
son, whose blood was at last seven-eighths Cymric, 
was allowed to attain the right to claim the privileges 
of a tribesman.? 


1 Ancient Laws of Wales, il, p. 50-4. * ii. pp. 504-7. 
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Such being the width of the gulf which divided 
the stranger in blood from the free-born Cymro, the 
next point. to be noticed at the outset is the nature 
of the disabilities which resulted from the want of 
tribal blood. 

It is remarkable that these disabilities were ap- 
parently not so much the subjection to severer ser- 
vices and dues, as the natural results of the want of 
the blood-ties which bound tribesmen together into 
so tightly moulded a community. 

The evidence of a stranger in blood was of no 
worth against a Cymro.’ 

Whilst every tribesman, head of a household, 
must have his ‘ sword and spear and bow, with twelve 
arrows in the quiver’ always ready at a moment’s 
notice, weapons were not allowed to any stranger or 
allt until the third descent.2 And neither horse- 
manship nor hunting were free to any but an innate 
Cymro.° 

Without his lord’s consent the taeog was to be 
neither a scholar, a smith, nor a bard. But if the 
lord were passive till he were tonsured as a scholar, 
or till he had set up a smithy of his own, or till he 
had graduated in song as a bard, he was free.° 

The traditional reason for these disabilities, given 
in the Triads, was to keep the stranger class unor- 
ganised and weak; ‘to guard against treachery and 
ambush’; ‘to prevent the plotting of strangers and 
their adherents, lest alltwds obtain the lands of the 
innate Cymry.’ ° 

1 i, p. 152, | ‘ip. 79. 

? ii, pp. 557 and 515. 5 i. p. 486. 
Tin paoloe ‘ © ji. pp. 505 and 557. 
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These explanations are naturally not given in the 
Codes, but on such a point even a later tradition is 
not without value. 

Lastly, there were special and exceptional cases 
in which kinship was allowed to the stranger in 
blood—exceptions which prove the rule, because 
they rested upon the hypothesis that an artificial 
tie of blood had been formed which might fairly be 
considered as strong as the natural tie. 

The following typical examples are taken from a 
MS. of additional laws of about a.p. 1400.! Whether 
ancient tradition or indicating later relaxation of the 
strictness of tribal rules, they are equally instruc- 
tive :— 

If a person be killed and his kindred shall not obtain right, 
and his kinsmen proceed to avenge their kin, and they deem 
their number small, and if a stranger come and proceed along 
with them upon the privilege of kin (ar vreint car), saying ‘I 
will go along with you to avenge your kin (car), and will take 
upon myself the slaughter and blood of him whom ye also shall 
take upon yourselves,’ and they kill one or more, on account of 
their kin (kar), such stranger obtains the privilege of kin (ar 
vreint kar). 


If his travelling companion sees his enemies and says to 
him ‘See’st thou? See’st thou yonder men who will have me? 
and since there is no kin (kar) with me they will have me 
cheap!’ says his stranger companion, ‘I will fight along with 
thee, and I will take upon myself the blood of such as thou shalt 
take upon thyself,’ and he escape because of that, that stranger 
acquires the privilege of a kin (kar) to him. 


If a person be condeinned to lawful wager of battle, either 
for land and soil, or for any crime, and he should dread in his heart 
entering into personal combat, and a stranger should arise and 
say to him, ‘I will go in thy stead to combat,’ and he should 
escape thereby, such stranger acquires the privilege of a brother 
to him, or nephew, the son of a sister (nei vab chwaer) to receive 


1 it. pp. 815~315. 
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Now, in all these cases the word for kin is car or 
kar, and so, in the reverse case of a tribesman losing 
or forfeiting the privilege of kin, he became a car- 
shattered or kin-wrecked person—a person who had 
broken his kin and put himself for a time or in part 
into the position of a stranger in blood.' 

It would seem as ious the tie of kin was a tie 
of nature, too strong to be "broken for ever, except in 
extreme cases. if one sense, ‘once a kinsman, 
always a kinsman.’ 

The following is from the Gentian Codex 

Three persons hated by a kindred: a thief, and a deceiver, and 

a person who shall] kill another of his own kindred; since the 


living kin (car) is not killed for the sake of the dead kin (car) 
everybody will hate to see him.” 


Such a criminal as the last-mentioned, whose 
crime, being within his own kindred, was outside the 
law of galanas or ‘ blood-fine,’ could not be slain. 
He might, however, with the consent of his kindred, 
relinquish the see LERE of ae In such a case, 


1 The car-shattered person 
has been hitherto considered as a 
waggon-shattered person; but as 
to the word car compare kerennyd 
= relationship (Venedotian Code, 
i, pp. 220 and 230), kar and car 
= relative (Gwentian Code, i. pp. 


774, 778, and 780), kKarant=rela- | a mother’s cousin, and a cousin 


And (ii. 688), | 


under the head Am Geraint=of obtain land by maternity. 


tions (do., p. 780). 


relations, are the three following | 


paragraphs, which clearly prove persons (t77 char lywedroc) : son 


that the car of the car-shattered | ofan alltud bya Cyimraes; a tacog 


person was his kinship, and not — 


his waggon :— 


father, among whom land is 
shared : a brother, a cousin, and 
a second cousin. 

‘Three relations (érz char) on 
the side of the mother who share 
land with their relatives(acew car): 
an uncle, the mother’s brother, 


to himself, where a person shall 


‘There are three car-shattered 


accepted into the service of a per- 


: son; and a wealthy person by in- 
‘There are three kinds of re- | 
latives (car) on the side of the , 


heritance on the land of another.’ 
aS iad: 
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he became a kin-wrecked man, but the rights of the 
descendants of such a person, including their rights 
of inheritance in the tribe, were protected for nine 
generations—‘ till the ninth man.’ 

Thus, according to the Venedotian Code :— 


If the ninth man come to claim land his title is extinguished, 
and that person is to raise an outery that from being a proprietor 
(priodawr) he is becoming a non-proprietor, and then the law 
listens to that outcry, and assigns to him a shelter for a free 
tribesman’s kyfran or portion], and that outcry is called ‘ an outery 
over the abyss,’ } 


What is this terrible ‘cry over the abyss’ but the 
last despairing cry of a kinsman on the point of 
losing for ever, for himself and his descendants, his 
rights of kinship ? 

By one thing alone could the tie of kinship be 
absolutely broken—viz. by a man’s life being forfeit 
for crime, such as murder of his chief of kindred. 
For such a criminal the gulf was opened and could 
only be bridged by his descendants, as in the case of 
strangers in blood, in the ninth generation, or by 
repeated intermarriage with innate Cymraeses in the 
fourth generation.” And this only in South Wales ! 

In such a case the criminal was banished from 
Cymru, and ‘it was required of every one of every 
sex and age within hearing of the horn to follow 
that exile, and to keep up the barking of dogs, to 
the time of his putting to sea, until he shall have 
passed three-score hours out of sight.’ * 

Thus, though the makers of the medieval surveys 
OR described | the two classes of tribesmen and 


13,178, and see il. 277 and Sola ps . 478, and cf. Ancient 
639. Laws of Ireland, iti. ec. vii. 
2 ii. p. 505. 
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non-tribesmen as ‘ free’ and ‘bond,’ or as lébert and 
villant or nativi, according to English manorial usage, 
the real dividing line between them under the tribal 
system turns out to be one of blood. It is true that 
the Welsh versions of the Codes themselves occasion- 
ally use the loan-word ‘ villein’ in a vague sense for 
the stranger classes, but they never seem to forget 
that the real missing link between them and tribes- 
men is the tribal one of blood. 

The connection of both classes with land intro- 
duces, no doubt, at first sight, a complicating element 
into tribal society ; but one strong indication that the 
tie of blood relationship had always lain at the root 
of tribal society from its early stages before it became 
finally settled upon land is the fact that when any- 
thing like proprietorship of land came into the tribal 
life it was forced, like everything else, into a tribal 
mould. 

Whatever, for example, may have been the rela- 
tion of the kindreds to land in the Denbigh Extent, 
the weles and gavells were moulded by blood-relation- 
ship. And we have seen that they were limited by 
the rules of tribal inheritance within the range of the 
fourth degree of descent. 

The meaning of these rules and grades of kinship 
in the structure of the tribal community will next be 
examined, and then the light so gained may be 
thrown upon the further consideration of the position 
of the stranger classes. 


The Kindred. G1 


Il. THE KINDRED, AND ITS ORGANISATION, 


The innate boneddig* was the fully freeborn Cymro, 
of pure Welsh blood, both on his father’s and his 
mother’s side, without mixture of kin.? 

He belonged to a kindred (cenedl). And the 
Cymric tribe or nation was a bundle of such kin- 
dreds bound together and interlocked by common 
interests and frequent intermarriages, as well as by 
the necessity of mutual protection against foreign 
foes. 

The whole tribe or federate country (gzzlud) 
under the head king (brenhin penraith) was regarded 
as the supreme kindred (cenedl benbaladr). 

This acknowledgment of a common country and 
supreme kindred, whether a late or early conception, 
had this result : that a Cymro was a Cymro wherever 
he went within its bounds, whilst preserving his par- 
ticular privilege in respect to laid only in the terri- 
tory of the chief of kindred under whom he was 
born. Even the kin-shattered man, therefore, had not 
necessarily ceesed to be a free tribesman, and was 
not without a country.* 

Confining attention at present to the lesser kin- 
dreds, the kindred proper, which was an organised 
unit, having its own ‘clief of kindred’ (pencenedl) 
and other officers, was the kindred embracing the 
descendants of a common ancestor to the ninth 
degree of descent—i.e. the same number of genera- 
tions as that through which the stranger in blood 


1 Bon=stem, stock; bonedd | 2 i, pp. 179 and 509. 
= stock, pedigree; boneddig = | 3 ti. p. 503. 
having a stock or pedigree. i 4 ii. p. 503, 
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must pass before he became a Cymro under the tribal 
rules of South Wales. 

According to the Venedotian Code, the chief of 
kindred must not be either a maer or canghellor of 
the Prince, but an wchelwr of the country, and his 
claim must not be by maternity. He was entitled to 
24d. for every woman brought by marriage into the 
kindred, and 24d. from every youth admitted by 
him to the kindred.’ 

And he had to pay ll. yearly’? to the lord, or 
higher chieftain, to whom he was thus placed in a 
semi-feudal relation. 

He was assisted by other officers. The Gwentian 
Code mentions as indispensable the representative 
(terspan tyly), the avenger of the kindred (dialiwr) and — 
the avoucher (ardelwr).? 

The Triads thus enlarge upon the organisation of 
the kindred :— 

Three indispensables of a kindred: its chief of kindred 
(pencenedl), its avenger (dialwr), and its representative (theis- 
bantyle). 

A chief of kindred is to be the oldest efficient man in the 
kindred to the ninth descent, and his privilege and office are to 
move the country and court in behalf of his man, and he is the 
speaker of his kindred in the conventional raith of country and 
federate country, and it is the duty of every man of the kindred 
to listen to hin), and for him to listen to his man. 

The avenger of a kindred leads it to battle and war as there 
may be occasion, and he pursues evil-doers, brings them before 
the court, and punishes them according to the sentence of the 
court and judgment of the country. 

The representative is the mediating man—in court, and in con- 
gregation and in combat, and in every foreign affair. He is to 


be one of the wise men of the kindred by raith of chiefs of 
households (penteuluwoedd) in the kindred, and be a coadjutor 


1 j, pp. 190 and 553, | $i, pp. 785 and 791. 
* i. p. 557, | 
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with the chief of kindred in every raith and convention of 

country; and he is to be elected by the raith of his kindred to 

the ninth descent by lot, ¢.e. by tacit vote.! 

We are reminded, therefore, that the organisation 
of the kindred existed for defence and border war- 
fare, as well as for the maintenance of legal rights. 

If the Venedotiau Code mentions the semi-feudal 
relation of the chief of kindred to the lord or higher 
chieftain, it would seem from the Triads representing 
early or later tradition (whichever it may have been) 
that a kind of semi-feudal relation was established 
also between the chief of kindred and the men of 


the kindred. 


Three indispensables of a chief of kindred: being an efficient 
man, being the eldest of the efficient men of his kindred to the 
end of the ninth descent, and being the chief of a household 
(penteulu), or a man with a wife and children by legitimate mar- 
riage; and every one of the kindred is to be a ‘man’ anda 
‘kin’ to him (yn wr ac yn gar tddo),? 


This tradition seems to be corroborated by the’ 


statements of the Codes, but with the curious differ- 
ence that, as we shall see, in the Codes the ‘lord’ 
takes the place of the ‘chief of kindred,’ suggesting 
(as often happens) that the later traditions sometimes 
hail from an earlier stage in tribal life than those 
described in the Codes. 

Be this as it may, the next point arises, how and 
when the entrance into the kindred and the establish- 
ment of this relation of man and kin took place. 

Beginning with the Codes, a distinction must be 
drawn between the reception of a son into the kindred 
and the accession of the son to the full rights of a 
tribesman in the kindred. 


1 ii, pp. 517-519. | ? ii. p. 537, and see ii. p. 507. 
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Crap. III, As to the first, according to the Venedotian Code, 
in the case of a legitimate child the proof of kinship 
Formof on the introduction of the child into the kindred 
intothe Was the oath of the mother in the church where the 
Kindred. ‘burial place of her people was, she placing her right 
hand on the altar and the relics, and her left hand 

upon the head of her child. 
The ceremony of formal reception is thus described 


in the Venedotian Code :— 


Thus a son is to be received as of kin. The father himself 
may receive him, after he is lawfully aftiliated to him by his 
mother. If the father be not alive, the chief of the kindred with 
six may receive him, and those of the best men of his kindred, 
and thus he 1s to be received; the chief of the kindred is to 
take the hands of the child between his own hands, and give him 
a kiss, for a kiss is a sign of affinity, and then [the others are to 
do the same}. If there be no chief of kindred, twenty-one of the 
best men of the kindred, and the man who shall be in the place 
of the lord (argluyd) is to take the boy by his right hand, &e.? 


Theyoung - As regards the attainment by the young tribes- 
tribes 5 . . e “< 
attains his Man of his full tribal rights, the following is from 


rents at the Venedotian Code :— 

From the time when a boy is born until he shall be fourteen 
years of age, he is to be at his father’s platter, and his father 
Jord (argluyd) over him, and he is to receive no punishment but 
that of his father, and he is not to possess a penny of his property 
(da) during that time only in common with his father. .... 
since his father during that time is to be responsible for him for 
everything. 

At the end of fourteen years the father is to bring his son to 
the lord (argluyd) and commend him to his charge, and then the 
youth is to become his man, and to be on the privilege of his 
lord; and he is himself to answer for every claim that may be 
made on him, and he is to have his da (cattle or property). 

From that age [fourteen] onwards, he is of the same privilege 


1 j, p. 207, and see also i. pp. | 2 3, p. 214, 
784. 786. | 
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with an innate boneddig, for he has no privilege excepting his 
descent, as he ascends not to the privilege of his father till his 
father’s death.' 


The completeness of the transference of the 
obligation for the son’s maintenauce from the father 
to the lord is shown further by the fact that on the 
son’s death after attaining fourteen and leaving no 
child, the lord succeeds to his da, and not the 
father.” 

And in another passage in tlie Venedotian Code 
it is explicitly stated that at fourteen a son is to be 
taken by the father to his lord, to become a man to 
the lord, and further it is added, ‘ and from that time 
forth he is to be supported by his lord.’ * 

A later development of this relation is mentioned 
in another treatise, which states that a son is to 
become a lord’s man at fourteen, and at twenty-one 
take land from his lord and do military service for 
him. This was a very natural extension of the older 
tribal relation, which, though one of kinship, also 
involved the common duty of mutual defence, 
and also participation in marauding enterprises in 


which kinsmen fought together under their chief of 


kindred. 

Returning, however, from military service to the 
right of maintenance, which the young tribesman 
claimed at the age when he also became hable to 
discharge the tribesman’s duties, many cases of 
analogy in the Codes would seem to imply that it 
involved his being supplied with cattle by his lord 
or by the chief of kindred. Whether agriculture or 


' i. pp. 203-205, and see the | 2 i. p. 203 and ii. p. 391. 
same point as to villant, 11. 868, | Te pa ol 
in the Latin version of the laws. “i. py oll, 
Vy 
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the grazing of cattle were the tribesman’s means of 
support, oxen would be needed for his ploughing, 
and a share in the common herd of cattle to provide 
the meat and milk required to maintain him and his 
wife and children. 

If so much as this be stated in the Venedotian 
Code, or is to be implied from its statements, the 
fact is very important, for whether it were the lord 
or the chief of kindred who had to supply the young 
tribesman on coming of age with his full tribal rights 
and cattle, it shows that he got them somehow from 
the tribe or kindred—7.e. from the lord, whose man 
he had become, whether a territorial lord over 
several kindreds, or the chief of his own kindred. In 
either case, his lord was the representative of the 
tribe or of the kindred ; which of the two hardly can 
matter much. Ifthe lord were the higher chieftain 
of the greater kindred of which the tribesman’s 
kindred formed a part, the young tribesman might 
well be man and kin to him as well as to the chief of 
his own kindred. 

Passing now to the evidence of the Triads, as 
already said, it is quite possible that on such a point 
they may record earlier traditions than the Codes. 
Their statements do not seem, on the whole, incon- 
sistent with the facts just learned from the Codes. 
Greater stress, however, is laid upon the bundle of 
tribal rights acquired by the tribesman at the age of 
fourteen. They present some graphic details, and, 
without leaning too much upon them, they may at 
least be listened to. 

This bundle of rights is designated throughout 
the Triads by the curious word cyvarwys. 
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The word is not unknown to the Codes, and is 
used as an equivalent of what may be called a 
‘perquisite’ or ‘customary payment.’ Thus, the 
chief of the household, who is a son of the Prince 
(brenhin), was to receive three pounds yearly from 
him as his cyvarus,’ and the chief of song a bridal 
eyvarus from every maiden on marriage.? But the 
word is used in the Triads apparently for the provi- 
sion granted by the tribe to the tribesman on his 
coming of age. It is thus defined in the Triads :— 

Three cyvarwys of an innate Cymro: five free erws; co- 

tillage of the waste (cyvar gobaith) ; and hunting.® 

And from another passage we learn that something 
like this was the usual provision made under the 
tribal system for those who had a right of mainte- 
nance, and who were therefore called priodorion. 
This passage shows that not only the ‘innate Cymro,’ 
but also the men of the Court by reason of their 
office, and, further, the clergy, had this right of 
maintenance, and so were priodorion. 


There are three sorts of proprictors (priodorion), viz. :— 
(1) Those nsturally born free, (2) men of the court, and 
(8) clergy. The first of the three are called laics, and to them 
pertains the privilege of location upon land and cyvarwys... 
To the third class, or the clergy, there pertains the privilege of 
teachers, with an allowance to each from each plough within the 
district where he shall officiate as an authorised teacher, and his 
land of privilege free to him and his maintenance secured to him 
under the privilege of his services.* 


Another triad describes the usual methods by 
which maintenance was provided for such persons, 
and applies the word cyrarwys to the maintenance :— 


1 i, pp. 15 and 358. 3 ii. p. 516, 
2 i, pp. 889 and 679. 211. p. DAY. 
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From three things are those who have free maintenance 
(trwyddedogion) to obtain their eyvarwys: (1) 5 free erws; and 
when that by any circumstance is not available, then (2) from a 
plough penny; and when that is not available, then (3) from a 
spear penny, or a spear charge, regulated by the occasion from 
every household of the kindred." 

Finally, the Triads confirm the Codes in stating 
that the innate Cymro attained his cyvarwys, or 
bundle of tribal rights, on coming of age :— 

Three persons who pay ebediw without land; (1) a boy under 
14, for it is then he is to enter upon cattle (da) of his own with 
tillage (ardrethu) ; (2) an innate boneddig ; and (3) a cyvarwysed 
man.? 

Another triad is as follows :— 

Three original privileges of every native Cymro (and also 
under the name of Cymro is included the Cymraes) :—(1} Cy- 
varwys and fruition of five free erws under the privilege of his 
origin as an innate Cymro... (2) The privilege of bearing 
defensive arms... and (8) The privilege of raith under the 
protection of his chief of kindred: and at the age of growth of 
beard they are bestowed on a Cymro, and upon a Cymraes when 
she shall marry.® 

If this passage means anything, it surely means that 
even during the lifetime of the parents the ‘ privi- 
leges of every Cymro’ (including the cyvarwys of 
5 free erws, &c.) attached to the son on his coming 
of age. 

This, as we have seen, is consistent with the 
Venedotian Code, though the latter makes no men- 
tion of the 5 free erws, and does not apply the word 
cyvarwys to the bundle of rights which the new 
tribesman acquires when he becomes the acknow- 
ledged man of the chief of kindred or the higher lord. 

Lastly, there is obviously something in this gift 
of the means of maintenance by the lord or the 


1 ii. p. 548. 3 ii. p. 603 and see i. p. 229. 
2 SB yo) La 
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chief of kindred to the youth on his coming of age, 
involving an idea or principle very much like that of 
investiture. He becomes ‘man and kin’ to the chief 
of kindred, and, entering thus upon a tribesman’s 
responsibilities, he is invested by right with the 
cyvarwys or donation of the necessary provision for 
lis tribal maintenance and the fulfilment of the 
tribesman’s duties. Is it not possible that there may 
be something in the cyvarwys which is typical of the 
ceremony of tribal investiture ? 

- If it be permissible on this point to travel out- 
side the lines of the Welsh laws, there is a passage 
in the story of Ailhweh and Olwen, which is signifi- 
cant of the almost feudal character of the cyvarwys. 
Kilhwch confesses that he is not yet of an age to 
wed, but yet he wants Olwen for a wife. His father 
tells him, ‘That will be easy for thee. Arthur is 
thy first cousin (ceuwynderw). Go therefore unto 
Arthur, and ask him to cut thy hair, and ask this of 
him as a cywarwys.’ Then he goes to Arthur, and 
Arthur tells him he will give him whatever cyvarwys 
he may ask for. The youth thereupon asks him first 
to dress his hair. And Arthur takes ‘a golden comb 
and scissors, whereof the loops were of silver,’ and 
he dresses his hair. Then Arthur asks him, ‘ Who 
art thou? For my heart warms unto thee, and I know 
that thou art come of my blood.’ He recognises that 
he is a first cousin (heuynderw), and promises to give 
him whatever he may ask for. Lastly, the youth asks 


et seq. Fed Book of Hergest | Laws of Wales, ii. p. 857 and 
(1887), i. p. 105 et seq. Seemen- | p. 397. 
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How easily the submission to tonsure, as the out- 
ward acknowledgment of rightful service to a chief 
of kindred on becoming his man, and the receipt 
thereupon of a cyvarwys from the lord might grow 
into something very much like the homage and in- 
vestiture of feudal knighthood ! 

We shall see by-and-by that tonsure was the cere- 
mony whereby a stranger in blood became the allt 
or tonsured servant of a lord. But the point here 
is the connection of tonsure with the recognition of 
kinship, on the youth becoming ‘man and kin’ to a 
chief of kindred. 

Kilhwch goes to Arthur, and demands tonsure and 
his cyvarwys, not only because Arthur is Aing, but 
also because he is of his own kindred, and probably 
also the chief of kindred to him. And the whole 
stery turns on Arthur’s recognition that the youth 
is of his kin. It would seem, then, that there 
was a tonsure for kinship and another tonsure for 
service, and most likely a distinction between the 
two. 

Another, and perhaps older, illustration of the 
ceremony of tonsure, as the recognition of kinship, 
is found in the story related by Nennius of Vortigern 
and Germanus. Vortigern’s son, whom he tried to 
fasten upon Gerinanus, at the suggestion of the 
latter, and to the great disgust of the former, takes 
a razor and scissors and comb to his real father— 
z.e. Vortigern—saying to him, ‘ Thou art my father ; 
shave and cut the hair of my head.”} 

These traditional stories seem to add some colour 


1 Nennius, Hist. Britan. 
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to the suggestion that, in this matter at least, the 
Triads represent an older tradition than that of the 
Codes. 

To sum up the evidence, it would seem, then, 
from the passages quoted from both the Codés and 
Triads, that the kindred included the descendants 
of a common ancestor to the ninth degree, and that 
this kindred was bound together not only by the tie 
of a common ancestry, but also by the tribal relation 
of each one of its members to the chief of kindred. 
This relation was that of being a ‘man’ to the 
Schiets 

Nor had this relation apparently, in its origin, 
anything to do with land. It seems to belong to 
the essence of the tribal system itself, for the chief 
of kindred of the district was not necessarily the 
territorial lord. 

And further, if we may trust the Triads, the chief 
of kindred had, besides those mentioned, duties of a 
paternal character to the young tribesmen. The 
youths who became his men at the early age of 14 
not only became entitled to maintenance, but also to 
training. 

And this training, we are told, was not merely 
military. The organisation of the kindred extended 
also to the provision of education in the domestic 
arts necessary to pastoral and seimi-agricultural 
tribes. 

There are three domestic arts, being primary branches—~hus- 
bandry or cultivation of land (aru tir), dairy farming (maeronacth) 
and weaving, and the chiefs of kindreds (pencenedloedd) are to 


enforce instruction in them... .! 


1 Ancient Laws of Wales, ii. p. 515. 
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Associated with the chief of kindred, and act- 
ing as his coadjutors, were the seven Llders of the 
kindred,' whose duty it was to preserve by tradition 
the knowledge of kinship, and who had an important » 
place “in judicial proceedings, inasmuch as it was 
their duty, according to the Codes, to swear to the 
kin of anyone claiming by kin and descent.” 

These Elders were ‘ Chiefs of Households’ within 
the kin, and were an important representative ele- 
ment in the organisation of the kindred. From one 
passage in the Triads, it would seem that the 
official representative of the kindred was in some 
cases chosen by them. 


Three raithmen of a kindred—its chief of kindred, its seven 
elders (henadur) as coadjutors of its chief of kindred, and its 
representative (teisbantyle), and he is a man of the kindred who 
shall be chosen on account of his wisdom and his literary know- 
ledge, and to be chosen by lot or silent vote, of the elders of the 
kindred.’ 


Finally, another of the Triads sums up the duties 
of the ideal chief of kindred in these graphic 
words :— 


Three things, if possessed by a man, make him fit to bea 
chief of kindred:—That he should speak on behalf of his kin 
and be listened to, that he should fight on behalf of his kin and 
be feared, and that he should be security on behalf of the kin and 
be accepted.* 


IV. THE GRADE OF KINDRED TO THE FOURTH 
DEGREE OF DESCENT. 


The Denbigh Extent has made us familiar with 
the group of descendants down to great-grandchildren, 


1 ii, p. 587. 8 ii. p. 587. 
2 i. pp. 458 and 759. 1 ii. p. 587. 
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or the fourth degree of descent, holding together as 
a tribal unit of occupation under the name of the 
wele of the common ancestor. 

And the Denbigh Extent also supplied the state- 
ment that inheritance was allowed no further than to 
the fourth degree. If there were no kindred within 
that limit the lord took the inheritance by escheat. 

Now, there is a passage in the Venedotian Code, 
headed ‘ The Law of Brothers for Land,’ repeated in 
substance by the other Codes and also in other legal 
treatises, to the following effect :— 

Thus, brothers are to share land between them: four erws 
to every tyddyn (homestead). Bleddyn, son of Cynvyn, altered 
it to twelve erws to the uwchelwr and eight to the aillt, and four 
to the godaeog ; yet, nevertheless, it is most usual that four erws 
be in the tyddyn. 

[Here follows the measure of the erw.] 


If there be no buildings on the land, the youngest son is to 
divide all the patrimony (trew y tat), and the eldest is to choose, 
and each in seniority choose unto the youngest. 

If there be buildings the youngest brother but one is to divide 
the tyddyns, for in that case he is the meter: and the youngest 
to have his choice of the tyddyns: and after that he is to divide 
all the patrimony: and by seniority they are to choose unto the 
youngest: and that division is to continue during the lives of the 
brothers. 


This refers to the division among brothers ; but the 
family holding was not broken up by it, because the 
division was not final. The sons of the brothers did 
not claim per stirpes. They were first cousins, and 
had the right to claim an equality of shares per 
capita. 
And after the brothers are dead, the first cousins are to equalise 
if they will it: and thus they are to do: the heir of the youngest 
brother is to equalise, and the heir of the eldest brother is to 


choose, and so by seniority unto the youngest: and that distri- 
bution is to continue between them during their lives. 
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This refers to the equalisation of the shares of the 
grandchildren who are first cousins. But still the 
family holding is not broken up. Yet another divi- 
sion is provided for, to. take place, when, presumably, 
all the grandchildren are dead. Then the great- 
grandchildren or second cousins finally divide equally 
per capita. ’ 


And if second cousins should dislike the distribution which 
took place between their parents, they also may co-equate in the 
same manner as the first cousins: and after that division no one 
is either to distribute or to co-equate. Tir gwelyawe is to be 
treated as we have above stated. 


In the Dimetian Code the same rules of division 
are stated as follows :— 


When brothers share their patrimony between them, the 
youngest is to have the principal tyddyn, and all the buildings of 
his father, and eight erws of land, his boiler, his fuel hatchet, 
and his coulter, because a father cannot give those three to any 
but the youngest son, and though they should be pledged they 
never become forfeited. Then let every brother take a home- 
stead (eissydyn) with eight erws of land, and the youngest son is 
to share, and they are to choose in succession from the eldest to 
the youngest. 

Three times shall the same patrimony be shared between 
three grades of a kindred, first between brothers, the second time 
between cousins, the third time between second cousins; after 
that there is no propriate share of land. 

No person is to obtain the land of a co-heir, as of a brother, or 
of a cousin, by claiming it as heir to that one co-heir who shall 
haye died without leaving an heir of his body; but by claiming 
it as heir to one of his own parents who had been owner of that 
land until his death without heir, whether a father or grand- 
father, or great-grandfather, that land he is to have, if he be 
the nearest of kin to the deceased.” 


Now, without inquiring at present whether the 
description of family rights contained in these pas- 


! Venedotian Code, i. pp. 166- | weles or gwelys. 
169, Tir gwelyawe = land of 2 i, p. 642-545, 
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sages was primarily applicable to actual ‘ownership 
by a family of particular land in the modern sense, 
or whether it applied rather to the tribesmen’s shares 
or rights of occupation, grazing, and co-tillage in the 
land of the tribe such as belonged to the weles of 
the Denbigh Survey, there must surely be a close 
connection between these weles or gwelys and the 
tir gwelyawe of these passages. 

They describe the internal rights of a family 
holding of whatever kind it might be. And certainly 
they seem to describe exactly what is necessary to 
explain the care which is taken in the Survey to 
keep up the memory of the successive divisions of 
the original wele. In the case of the original :ele 
of Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk, there is, so to speak, the 
external undivided unity preserved, but there is also 
recognised the family division of the wele of a pre- 
sumably dead ancestor into the several zeles of his 
sons, And, further, the division of these into the 
weles or gavells of their sons, and so on. And if we 
ask why the original wele remains externally undi- 
vided all the time till the family has grown into a 
community of a score or two of descendants, this 
passage from the Codes clearly seems to explain the 
reason. So long as any one of the sons were alive 
there was to be no internal or family division among 
grandsons; and until all the sons and grandsons had 
died no final division was to take place among great- 
grandchildren. And, therefore, the original tele 
remains the external unit, till the division between 
great-grandsons has been effected. 

That the wele occupied both the homesteads, with 
some land round them, which may have been, in a 
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manner, held in severalty—z.e. in the exclusive 
occupation of the several families—and also the rest 
of the district held in common, in undivided shares, 
between various kindreds and families, does not 
necessarily prevent the term tir gwelyawc from em- 
bracing the whole. 

Be this as it may, for the present We may con- 
clude that, in the case both of particular ownership 
and tribal occupation of land, the limit of kindred 
to the fourth degree of descent was an important 
practical limit of family or tribal rights. 

It has already been incidentally mentioned that 
the rules regulating the attainment of tribal rights 
by the stranger in blood bring us again to the same 
limit or grade of kinship. The descendant of the 
stranger in blood, whose entrance into tribal 
rights has been hastened by repeated intermarriages, 
becomes a priodawr and the founder of a new stock 
or kindred in the fourth degree of descent. 

Here, then, is an important line or limit marking 
a distinctive grade of kinship, and inclosing, as it 
were, a distinct group of kinsmen embracing great- 
grandchildren or second cousins. 

For what other purposes did it exist ? 

There were three distinct responsibilities which 
were confined within this special grade of kinship— 
v.e. they were not extended to the wider kindred. 


Three things which are not to be done by any further of kin 
than a second cousin :—(1) To pay saraad with such as shall 
have nothing of their own to pay; (2) To pay cattle without 
surety with the son of an alltud by a Cymraes beyond the third 
kin; (3) To mutually uphold and keep each other’s share with. 
property and oath by those beyond second cousins, for {land} is 
not to be shared further.! 


' i. p. 657, and see i. pp. 208-10. 
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Now, what were these three things ? 

First. The saraad was the payment for insult 
or injury short of homicide. Kinsmen as far as 
second cousins had joint responsibility to the injured 
person for the crimes of their kinsman, and no 
kinsman beyond this grade was responsible unless 
the crime amounted to homicide.’ 

Secondly. Kinsmen within this grade were respon- 
sible for the marriage of daughters.” As a rule, the 
daughter did not inherit family land with her brothers, 
but she was entitled to her gwaddol, or marriage 
portion,’ which she took with her on marriage, and 
took back again in case she separated from her 
husband within seven years. After that, if the 
marriage continued, the husband and wife were 
jointly entitled to the combined chattels of both.‘ 
But the kinsmen’s duty to her did not stop here. 

She was entitled to be married to a free tribes- 
man, so that her sons might have full tribal rights. 

But if this responsible family group gave the 
daughter away to a non-tribesman, who was not a 
member of a family or kindred, so that her sons could 
not receive inheritance in tribal rights from their 
father, then they had not fulfilled their responsibility 
to her. 

The sons could in such a case have no inheritance 
from their father, and, therefore, tribal law gave them 


1}. pp. 231 and 703. great-grandmothers and her four 


2 So in the tale, ‘ Kilhwch 
and Olwen,’ Red Book of Hergest 
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an inheritance by right of maternity in the family 
rights of the group who had given their mother away 
to a stranger.’ And, further, as the sons would have 
no kinsmen on their father’s side to be responsible 
for them, tribal law threw the responsibility on the 
mother’s kindred. They became responsible for the 
saraad of their kinswoman’s sons in casé they com- 
mitted crime. This was called ‘payment of cattle 
without surety, because (as explained in the Vene- 
dotian Code) no bond of suretyship was necessary, 
and ‘with cattle every payment formerly was made.” 

The third point refers to the final division of tir 
ywelyawe among second cousins. After this there was 
no further joint occupation, but only what may be 
described as joint warranty of their common title in 
case it was disputed. 

In all three cases the limit of responsibility was 
that of the fourth degree of descent—the great- 
grandsons of a common ancestor—and there was no 
liability beyond it. 


V. THE GRADE OF KINDRED TO THE SEVENTH AND 
NINTH DEGREES, 


Passing now from the definite grade of kindred 
confined to the fourth degree or second cousins, it 
is at first sight more difficult to comprehend exactly 
the meaning of the middle grade of kindred—z.e. 
the grade extending to the seventh degree of descent, 
or fifth cousins, which was the grade primarily re- 


1 Venedotian Code,i.p.97. | 98 and 553, and ii. pp. 12 and’ 
2 i, pp. 208-212, and sce i. pp. | 328. 
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sponsible for the crimes of its kinsmen as regards 
homicide. 

There is some confusion in the Codes in the 
method of counting degrees of relationship and in 
the statements of the exact degree of kinship to be 
included in this middle grade; but there seems to 
be reason in the inference that the limit of the seventh 
degree of descent in the case of responsibility for 
homicide was based upon the principle that the 
greater crime involving heavier payments necessi- 
tated a wider area of responsibility. 

But the full responsibility of the kindred for the 
galanas, or payment for homicide, did not end with 
the kindred within the seventh degree of descent. 

In the Venedotian Code there are two versions 
as to the payment of galanas. 

The first! makes the amount fall in thirds. One- 
third fell on the murderer and his father and mother, 
if living; two-thirds fell on the kindred. Of the 
first third the murderer and his children were to 
pay two parts, and his father and mother the 
other part—the father paying twice as much as the 
mother. 

The kindred on whom the other two-thirds fell 
was defined as ‘from maternity to maternity unto 
the seventh descent.’ 

This exhausts the galanas, but there is still the 
further provision of the ‘spear penny,’ in aid of the 
murderer, in case of his default in paying his share. 
The deficiency in this case was to be gathered from 
the kindred beyond the seventh descent, or fifth 
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Cuar.II. cousins. And thus, according to the Venedotian 
£ Code, it was to be obtained :— 


The murderer is to take a servant of the lord, carrying with 
him a relic, and wherever he shall meet with a person beyond 
the seventh degree of kindred, let such person take his oath that 
he is not descended from any of the four kindreds from which 
the other is descended, and unless he take that oath, let him pay 
& spear penny, and if he take the oath he is to bé exempted.' 


The other Venedotian version may be summarised 
thus :— 


The first third [of the galanas] falls on the murderer, and 
the mother and father and brothers and sisters with him, for 
those persons would receive with him a third of the galanas if 
paid to them, therefore let them pay so with him . . . (one-third 
of it on the mother and father, one-third on brothers and sisters, 
and one-third on the murderer,. . . males paying two parts and 
females one). 

The remaining two-thirds fall on the kindred (two parts of it 
on the kindred of the father and one part on the kindred of the’ 


mother). 
The kindred for this purpose is confined within the seventh 
man thus :— 
1. Brother = braut. 
2. 1st cousin = keuenderu. 
3. 2nd cousin = keuerderu. 
4. 8rd cousin = keyuyn. 
5. 4th cousin = gorcheyuen. 
6. 5th cousin = gorchau. 
7. Son of 5th cousin = mab gorchau. 


And then it continues :— 


If the murderer have nothing to pay with, it is right to give 
him a spear penny to assist him, and that shall be paid to him 
from the seventh man onwards; those seven men are brother, 
first cousin, second cousin, third cousin, fourth cousin, fifth cousin, 
and a kinsman, son of a fifth cousin,’ and since relationship can 
be no further countcd, let them beyond that pay to him a spear 
penny. And the manner he shall collect a spear penny from the 
men he may find of his kindred, when he may not know how to 


1 i. p. 225. galanas for his son, and the son 


2 In the case of the son of the | does not,’ i. p. 281. 
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trace his relationship to them, is to take a relic he may credit, and 

when he shall meet with one of those men, let him take his oath 

that he does not orginate from his kindred, or pay him a 

spear penny.? 

There is here the same confusion in the descrip- 
tion of the fifth cousin or seventh in descent—z.e. 
the great-grandson’s great-grandson; but one thing 
is clear: there are men of the kindred beyond what we 
have called the middle grade of kinship, and these are 
to contribute the spear penny up to the ninth degree 
in descent—otherwise who are the remoter kindred 
by whom the spear penny is to be paid ? 


VI. THE REASON OF THE THREE GRADES OF KINSHIP. 


The importance of the division of the kindred 
into the three grades of kinship makes it worth 
while to attempt to get a glimpse, at least, of the 
circumstances or facts of human nature out of which 
it arose. So remarkable a feature in the structure 
of tribal society must surely have had a rational 
and natural basis. 

Without travelling outside the knowledge derived 
from the Welsh laws, there are indications that it 
had a connection with the hearth. 

There were two tribal chieftainships within the 
cenedl, or kindred—viz. that of the pencenedl and that 
of the penteulu, and under each chief of kindred were 
many chiefs of households. 

The hearth (aelwyd or ayluyt”) was the centre of 
the house, and it was sometimes metaphorically used 
for the household. 


Three hearths (aelwyd) that are to make satisfaction on account 
of such as shall not be under fealty tothe lord—that of the father, 
of an elder brother, and of a father-in-law. 


1 i, pp. 225-227, > i, pe 172, rea oa 
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The hearth, moreover, was the symbol of family 
ownership and inheritance. The right of the son 
on succession was to uncover the hearth of his father 
or ancestor. The legal term for the recovery by an 
ejected son of his patrimony was dadenhudd, or the 
uncovering again of the parental hearth. The term 
was a eon one. The fire-back-stone, set up against 
the central pillar of the hut supporting the roof 
(pentanvaen = head-fire-stone), was a memorial or 
witness of land and homestead (tir a thyle), because 
it bore the mark of the kindred upon it.? 


There are three dead testimonies concerning land: (1) The 
witness of heirs as far as great-grandchildren (gorwyron), or 
beyond, is credited in court as to what they heard from their an- 
cestors. . . . (2) Elders of country and kindred (gwlad a chenedl) 
as to what they know of kin and descent; (8) The jire-back- 
stone of the plaintiffs father, or of his grandfather, or of his great- 
grandfather, or others of his kindred... .? 


And the covering and uncovering of the fire had 
a picturesque significance. 

Whether the fire were of wood or turf, the hearth 
was swept out every night. The next thing was to 
single out one particular glowing Snlehe ane seed of 
fire—which was carefully restored to the hearth and 
covered up with the remaining ashes for the night. 
This was the nightly covering of the fire. The 
morning process was to uncover the ‘seed of fire,’ 
to sweep out the ashes under which it was hid, 
and then deftly to place back the live ember on 
the hearth, piling over it the fuel for the new day’s 
fire. This was the uncovering of the fire, which 
thus from year end to year end might never go 
out. me vee. has seen ee Tprocess Tees 


ii. p. 523. ? ji. 561 and ii. 677 (Leyes Wallice), 
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on a Celtic hearth will understand the natural 
transition in the mind of the Welsh poet, Henry 
Vaughan, in his lines on ‘Sleep,’ from the high- 
flown metaphor— 


The pious soul by night 
Is like a clouded star... . 


to the more homely one— 

Though sleep, like ashes, hide 

My lamp and life... . 
and see at once the symbolic significance as well of 
the dadenhudd as of the curfew. 

The evidence of folk-lore might lead us further 
to recognise important religious superstitions con- 
nected with the hearth. But even without this the 
picture of the son, or grandson, or great-grandson,} 
returning perhaps from exile to claim the paternal 
homestead by uncovering again the ancestral hearth, 
is graphic and solemn enough to emphasise for us 
the importance of the Cymric hearth as, in a very 
literal sense, the focus of the rights of kindred. 

There is significance also in the bar to the 
realisation of the exile’s rights to the full recovery of 
his patrimony, resulting from the existence on the 
land where such was the case of ‘ occupiers who had 
grown into priodorion, and founded a family hearth 
by occupation for four generations. In that case the 
returning exile could not oust the actual occupant. 
The fire-back-stone of the new occupant’s family had 
acquired the mark of a kindred upon it, and the two 


1 ii. p.141. ‘A person is not | hudd of land, although his grand- 
to claim dadenhudd, except by father or his great-grandfather 
the hearth he himself shall un- | shall have been on the land, un- 
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claimants must therefore divide the land between 
them.1 

Returning, then, to the consideration of the three 
grades of kindred from the point of view of the 
family hearth, the first two had obviously a founda- 
tion in the nature of things, inasmuch as they were 
bounded at one end by the reach of the actual sight 
and at the other end by the direct memory of a 
single person. 

The eldest living ancestor, as chief of the house- 
hold occupying the principal homestead or tyddyn, 
and seated by the ancestral hearth, might well live 
to see growing up around it a family group extending 
to great-grandchildren. 

On the other hand, looking backwards to his 
own childhood, he might well recollect his own great- 
grandfather sitting as head of the household at the 
same hearth, just as his great-grandchildren would 
some day hereafter remember him. Thus the 
extreme natural reach of the knowledge of the 
head of the household might cover seven gene- 
rations. If during this period the purity of the 
family blood had been duly preserved, the kindred 
within these natural limits would be a_ perfect 
kindred. 

Finally, if family tradition went back two stages 
farther than actual memory, then it would embrace 
the larger kindred to the ninth degree of descent. 
And as, in all probability, amongst the various 
household hearths there would always be present 
and conspicuous that of the head of the kindred, the 
patriarch under whose chieftainship the groups of 
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lesser kindreds were united into the larger kindred, 
tradition thus backed by outward and visible signs 
would, in the course of ages, easily invest such tribal 
rules with the force and strength of customary 
law.! 

That rules and grades of kinship thus ingrained 
in the structure of tribal life should be applied as 
they arose to other matters, such as the attainment 
by strangers in blood of the privilege of kinship or the 
acquirement of proprietary rights in land, and finally 
that the same rules should mould the form of land 
ownership, when at last attained, into a family hold- 
ing by the kindred within the fourth degree—all this 
was natural enough. And when we realise how 
customary law in these further matters becaine thus, 
in the same way, formed and fixed by the force of 
constant repetition, backed by household and tribal 
tradition, we begin to understand the tenacity with 
which the tribal system everywhere was able to 
maintain itself through centuries and even thousands 
of years. 

The tribal system of blood-relationship never 
grew old. It was always forging new links in an 
endless chain, and the links of kindred always over- 
lapped one another. 

Were Welsh tribal law historically isolated and 
alone, the account thus given of the structure of 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis men- |} township adjoining Wrexham, a 
tions that the Welsh knew the | gentleman of estate gave his name 
names of their ancestors to the | as ‘ Humfridus ap Robert ap 
sixth or seventh degree, andsome- | Will’m ap Rob’t ap David ap 
times further. Mr. A. N. Palmer | Griffith ap Robert.’ In this case 
has referred me to the fact thatas | seven generations were repre- 
late as the time of Norden’s sur- | sented in one man’s name. 
vey (a.D. 1620) of Abenbury, a : 
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tribal society and of the grades of kinship might 
perhaps be accepted as sufficient in itself, and the 
hints given by folklore of still deeper religious and 
superstitious foundations for the sacredness of the 
hearth and the sacredness of kinship might perhaps 
be passed by unheeded. 

But when the comparative method forces upon 
us the fact that in other tribal systems the hearth is 
surrounded with sacredness as the centre of the 
worship of ancestors, and that connected with that 
worship there were found in various tribal systems 
strangely similar grades of kinship, to shut our eyes 
to this wider view would be wilful blindness to facts 
which may throw back, even upon the Welsh tribal 
system, an important side-light. 

When it is considered how large a part tribal 
religions have played in history by giving to tribal 
societies the tough tenacity which has enabled them 
to live through so many ages and to make and main- 
tain such conquests as they have done—conspicuously 
in the case of the Jews and the Arabs—we may be 
thankful even to folklore for reminding us that the 
ties of Cymric blood relationship may have had 
religious sanctions long ago obscured, if not alto- 
gether obliterated by Christian and ecclesiastical 
influences. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE STRUCTURE OF TRIBAL SOCIETY—(continued). 


1. THE RELATION OF THE GRADES OF KINDRED TO 
THE OCCUPATION OF LAND, 


Tuer foregoing considerations lead to the recognition 
of the extreme antiquity of the grades of kinship. 

Rooted in the nature of things and moulded by 
the necessities and circumstances of tribal life, they in 
their turn seem to have controlled and forced into 
their mould any new elements which might enter 
from time to time within the range of tribal life and 
require adjustment to it. 

One of these new elements was undoubtedly en- 
countered, earlier or later, in connection with owner- 
ship and occupation of land. 

The passage from nomad life to settled occupa- 
tion involved the absorption, so to speak, of the new 
element into the tribal system. 

It is not easy to attain a clear idea of how the 
problem as to land was solved. 

It is easy enough to assume that whatever of 
land ownership grew up in the tribe was tribal 
ownership. But this, if strictly true, would carry us 
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but a very little way into a correct understanding of 
the relation of the tribesmen to land. 

It will not do to bring into the question the 
modern democratic view of a society in which 
equality of rights and shares settled every question. 
Such an idea was foreign to the tribal system. 

Careful consideration of such facts as turn up 
incidentally in the surveys and Codes affords the only 
chance that a true understanding can be reached, 
and, after all, survivals of apparently conflicting 
principles may suggest that there is a misunderstand- 
ing somewhere needing further light to dispel it. 

In the first place we must try to get behind the 
political or juridical arrangements, the cantrefs and 
the cymwds with their so-called manors in which 
representatives and officers of the chieftain main- 
tained a kind of lordship approaching to the terri- 
torial and manorial type. 

Recognising the existence of this element and its 
importance and possible antiquity as belonging to 
the question of chieftainship (to be hereafter con- 
sidered), and confining attention to the strictly tribal 
occupation of land, we have first to recognise the 
relation to land of both the greater kindred to the 
ninth degree and the lesser kindred to the fourth 
degree of descent. 

The kindred to the ninth degree acknowledging 
a common ancestry and organised into a social or 
political unit under its chief of kindred, its represen- 
tative, and its seven elders, was a clearly defined and 
separate group. 

Within each of these greater groups of kindred 
were the lesser groups of kindred to the fourth 
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degree of descent, embracing great-grandchildren or 
second cousins, each group forming a separate wele 
or progenies under the name of the great-grandfather, 
whether dead or alive, until the final division among 
second cousins when all the sons and the grandsons 
should be dead, and in the meantime divided into 
sub-weles or gavells, as the case might be, under their 
several heads of households or eldest living ancestor. 

It is these lesser groups or weles that the 
Denbigh Extent represents as the tribal units of land 
occupation. 

Were each of these weles the sole occupants of 
the district in which their members lived and in 
which their cattle were pastured, the head of the wele 
might be regarded as the landowner of the district, 
and a ring fence might be thrown round the land 
occupied by him and his wele. He would be the 
tiriawg or landed person in whom was vested the 
tribal proprietorship of the land occupied by the 
numerous members of his wele. 

The fact that he and his wele were only joint 
participants with other we/es in the tribal rights of 
the district in undivided shares (as in the case of 
Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk) ought not to blind our 
eyes to his position as a /anded proprietor in the 
sense that in him were vested the tribal rights of his 
wele, so far as regards land occupation. 

Externally viewed, he might well be regarded as 
proprietor of the tyddyns or homesteads occupied in 
severalty by himself and his descendants along with 
their crofts and cattle yards, and, besides these, of 
undivided and extensive rights of grazing jointly 
with other weles. When he, the original head of the 
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wele, was dead, his sons would be the proprietors of 
the occupation rights of the same original wele, and 
when the sons were dead the grandsons would 
succeed them in the proprietorship. 

Thus in the Denbigh Extent Tebrith was occupied 
by the wele of ‘the grandsons of Pythle,’ and so, too, 
the priodari: holding the original wele of Rand’ 
ap Asser were grandsons, and the wele was called 
by the surveyors ‘ wele wyrion Rand’. 

Thus whoever was the head of the wele was a 
landed person and also a chief of household. And 
by virtue of this double position his so-called 
‘privilege’ was that of an wchelwr or breyr, and in 
South Wales he was as such a judge in the court of 
the cymwd or cantref. 


Every landed person (tiriawg) being a chief of household 
(penteulu) is a judge in South Wales,' 


And again : 


A breyr is an innate landed person (ti7iawg) who is a chief 
of household (penteulu) with privilege of a court of justice.” 

The uchelwr or breyr, sometimes called a gwrda, 
was a man of responsibility, bound to afford pro- 
tection and to secure justice out of court as well as 
in it. 

If a man take a woman clandestinely and bring her to the 
house of an wehelwr to sleep with her, and the gwrda do not take 
security for her amobr, let him pay it himself. 

It seems to be clear, then, that the uchelwr or 
breyr was a ‘landed’ person and a chief of house- 
hold, and privileged in respect of his position as 

aS pods * ai. p. 557. 
5 ji. p. 89. See i. p. 205. 
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such. Every chief of kindred and every chief of a 
wele was thus in the sense above mentioned a landed 
and privileged person, with certain land occupied by 
himself and his family in severalty in tyddyns and 
crofts as well as with large grazing rights over some- 
times several and distant districts. 

At the same time, extensive rights of grazing 
implied wealth in the shape of herds of cattle. The 
possession of numerous oxen implied the lion’s share 
in the produce of co aration. All this went with his 
being the landed head of his wele, and made him a 
powerful man. And yet, at the same time, his land- 
ownership, such as it was, could not be an absolute 
ownership. It was subject to the rules of ‘tir 
guehawe.’ 

To take an actual case, it would seem that under 
these rules Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk was during his 
life the only landed person in his wele. In hin its 
rights as to land were vested. 

He was the penteulu, and probably the uchelwr of 
the wele, and the only one. All his descendants, 
members of the wele, were, as to the land, in a sub- 
ordinate position, with rights of maintenance only, 
which rights of maintenance, however, implied rights 
of grazing cattle in the common herd and co-aration 
with fellow tribesmen. 

The young tribesmen of Lauwarghe’s wele who 
on coming of age during his lifetime became innate 
boneddigs did not, however, become joint tenants 
with Lauwarghe, whether sons, grandsons, or great- 
grandsons. ‘Their tribal rights were, not to a joint 
share in the land, but to that maintenance which 
was the common portion of every kinsman. They 
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claimed this maintenance, not by inheritance, but ‘ by 
kin and descent,’ as members of the kindred and not 
as sons of their fathers, and the only doubt seems to 
be whether they claimed it from the head of the 
lesser or the greater kindred —whether from 
Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk as head of the wele in 
which they were born, or from the chief of the 
greater kindred to the ninth degree, or from the 
territorial lord of the district. 

Every innate boneddig on coming of age had, as 
we have seen, to become the man of a lord (argluyd) 
as well as man and kin to the chief of kindred. Till 
he was 14 his father was his lord (argluyd),’ and 
maintained him at his own platter, but after that 
age his father was his lord no longer, and the lord 
(argluyd) whose man he had become had to give 
him his maintenance. If Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk 
was an uchelwr it seems probable that he may have 
had cast upon him as head of the wele, and argluyd 
of his man, the obligation of providing out of his 
tribal herds the necessary cattle for his maintenance 
as well as the tyddyn and the usufruct of the ‘ five 
free erws’ which made up his cyrarwys. 

Be this as it may, the new tribesman claimed his 
maintenance as a member of the kindred, ‘by kin 
and descent,’ and not by inheritance from his father. 

There is a mysterious meaning hidden apparently 
in the word ¢tref, which would help to clear our 
vision if it could be itself made transparent. 

The phrase for inheritance is ¢tref y tat, implying 
that what the son got in that case was from his 


1 i, pp. 208 205. 
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father’s property and not from that of the kindred. 
The word for kin is car, and the use of the word 
cartref in the following passage seems to imply that 
what the new tribesman got as his cyvarwys came 
from his kindred. 

Three things without which there cannot be a home: a 


separate cartrev, privilege of country and kindred, and cyvarws 
secured by social compact (cymmrawd).' 


All these three things the tribesman got by virtue 
of his membership in the social organism of the 
kindred and not by inheritance from his father. 

But over and above these things that belonged 
to every tribesman as an innate boneddig he had 
prospective right of succession by inheritance to his 
father’s or his grandfather’s position of privilege as 
a landed person and the chief of his wele. When he 
attained to this it was not by ‘ kin and descent’ from 
the kindred. In the words of the Venedotian Code 
he had to ‘ascend’ to it, and he might live and die 
without ever attaining it. The passage already 
quoted from the Venedotian Code, which states that 
the son at 14 who is an innate boneddig has no 
privilege except his descent, as ‘he ascends not to 
the privilege of his father until his father’s death, 
states further, ‘and no one is a marchog (t.e. a horse- 
man or knight] until he shall ascend.” 

What is the meaning of this addition? It gives 
us incidentally another mark of the position of 
the uchelwr or breyr, distinguishing him from 
the subordinate tribesmen of his wele. His mili- 
tary dignity when the tribesmen go to battle is 


1 i. p. 557. 24, p. 205. 
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marked by his fighting on horseback, whilst the 
subordinate tribesmen mostly fight on foot. 

Giraldus Cambrensis describes the nobiliores as 
riding to battle on horseback, whilst the greater part 
of the people go to battle on foot.’ 

The nobiliores could hardly be other than the 
uchelwrs and breyrs, who are described in the Vene- 
dotian Code as horsemen, just as Ceesar describes the 
upper class of tribesmen in Gaul as equates. 

So that it becomes clear, on the one hand, that 
the innate boneddig during the lifetime of the common 
ancestor of the wele to which he belonged remained 
in a subordinate position with rights of maintenance 
only, claimed ‘by kin and descent,’ like every other 
member of the kindred. On the other hand, his 
possible succession to the position of a landed 
uchelwr or breyr depended entirely on the rules of 
the tr gueliawc, so that when his turn came he 
claimed his succession by dadenhudd—.e. by uncover- 
ing the family hearth and not by kin and descent.’ 


Il. THE PROPERTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL TRIBESMAN 
UNDER THE CYMRIC TRIBAL SYSTEM. 


In trying to realise a condition of things quite 
alien from anything within the experience of modern 
life it is always needful to guard against misconcep- 
tions arising from the ignorance of some material fact, 
perhaps too common to be mentioned, and only to 
be known by accident or inference. 

An examination of the evidence of the Extents 
and the Codes has apparently shown that, setting - 


1 Descriptio Kambria, Loviii. | sued by kin and descent,’ Vene- 
7 «A dadenhudd is not to be | dottan Code, i. p.171. 
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aside the possible introduction into the tribe from 
outside of ideas of private property in land which 
hardly belong to the tribal system, sufficient of purely 
tribal arrangements remained at the time of the 
Extents and the Codes to enable a fair judgment to 
be formed of the character and structure of tribal 
-society and its connection with the occupation of land. 

So far as relates to the tribal occupation of land, 
the main facts elicited by the foregoing inquiry 
seem to be that the bundle of rights which approached 
most nearly to ownership were vested in the chiefs 
of kindreds and the heads of the family groups 
called weles, whilst the common herd of tribesmen 
were in the subordinate condition of possessing only 
the cyvarwys or right of maintenance. 

The importance of this conclusion lies in the fact 
that it gives us a valuable economic point of compari- 
son with other tribal systems, proving that the Cymric 
tribal system belonged to an early stage of economic 
development. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Welsh zweles 
resemble in their structure much more closely the 
‘patriarchal family’ under its patria potestas than 
what is known as the ‘joint family’ with its joint 
ownership under a chief who is only primus inter 
pares. 

It seems to belong to the more archaic of the 
two systems. 

Now, it has always been one of the mysteries 
even of the Roman patria potestas how the in- 
dividuals under it, embracing all unemancipated 
sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons and their wives, 
were provided for. 
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Sir Henry Maine, in his lectures on Ancient Law 
many years ago, suggested that the representative 
ownership of the head of the patria potestas ‘ must 
have been co-extensive with a liability to provide 
for all the members of the brotherhood .out of the 
common fund.’! If in the case of slaves under the 
patria potestas there grew up by degrees the re- 
cognition of the peculium, how much more should 
not something like private property have become 
recognised in the sons and their descendants ! 

It is worth while to examine further, in the light 
of this suggestion, into the question of the da or 
chattels of the individual tribesmen in Wales. 

The fact that the payment of galanas was dis- 
tributed amongst the kindred in stated proportions 
shows that they had individual property, probably 
mostly in cattle, wherewith to make payment. 

The fact that in the Denbigh Extent the tune 
payable by the Wele of Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk was 
distributed among the sub-weles and gavells com- 
posing it points in the same direction. 

The fact that on the marriage of a daughter half 
a brother’s share of the chattels was given with her 
guaddol confirms the same thing. 

Let us follow these chattels given with the wife 
as her guaddol, and see in what it consisted. 

Ifa man take a wife by gift of kindred and leave her before 
the end of seven years, let him pay her agweddi to her.” 
... If she be left after the end of seven years, let there be 


an equal sharing between them, unless the privilege of the 
husband entitle him to more. 


1 Ancient Law, p. 145. husband on consummation of her 
? That is, return to her the j marriage. Venedotian Code, i. 
agweddi paid by her father toher | p. 457. 
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If they be separated by death everything is to be equally 
shared between them.' 


In the Venedotian Code the property to be divided 
is defined as ‘ everything belonging to them. ? 


The wife is to divide and the husband is to choose of the 
things which the law shall not share between them. 


Certain things were specially named as to be 
given to the husband and certain other things to the 
wife. 

The swine to the husband and the sheep to the wife, [or] if 
there be only one kind they are to be shared. 

If there be sheep and goats, the sheep to the husband and the 
goats to the wife... . 

Of the children, two shares to the father and one to the 
mother: the oldest and youngest to the father and the middle- 
most to the mother. 

The household furniture is to be thus shared. 

All the milking vessels except one pail go to the wife. 

All the dishes except one dish go to the wife. 

The wife is to have the car and the yoke to convey her furni- 
ture from the house. 

The husband is to have all the drinking vessels, 

The husband the riddle, the wife the small sieve. 

The husband the upper stone of the quern, the wife the lower. 

The clothes that are over them to the wife; the clothes that 
are under them to the husband... . 

To the husband the kettle, the bed coverlet, the bolster of the 
dormitory, the coulter, the fuel axe, the anger, the settle, and all 
the hooks save one. 

To the wife the pan, the trivet, the broad axe, the hedge bill, 
the ploughshare, all the tlax, the linseed, the wool, the house bag 
with its contents except gold and silver (which are to be shared). 

If there be webs, they are to be shared. 

The yarn balls to the children (if any) ; if none, then shared. 

The husband is to have the barn and all the corn aboveground 
and underground. 

The husband the poultry and one of the cats, the rest to the wife. 

The provisions are thus to be shared : 

To the wife the meat in the brine and the cheese in the brine; 
and after they are hung up to the husband. 


' Gwentian Code, i. p. 747. 2 Venedotian Code, i. p. 81. 
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To the wife the vessels of butter in cut, the meat in cut, and 
the cheese in cut. 


To the wife as much of the meal as she can carry between 
her arms and knees from the storeroom into the house.! 
That this description of the sharing belongs to 
the ordinary married tribesman seems to be clear, as 
the statement goes on to say: 


If the husband be privileged, let him show his privilege before 
the sharing, and after he shall have obtained his privilege let 
there be a sharing as we have said above. 


This description of the chattels of husband and 
wife is graphic evidence of individual property in 
chattels on the part of the ordinary tribesman who 
has no privilege, z.¢. 1s not an uchelwr, or a landed 
person. 

It is strange that there is no mention of the 
cattle which presumably were the main part of the da 
of the tribesman. The omission of the dog also might 
lead to the suggestion that the cattle were part of the 
common herd of the kindred, and that in them the 
wife had no share. The same may be said of the 
mention of the ploughshare and omission of mention 
of the oxen wherewith the five free erws of the 
husband’s cyvarwys must have been ploughed, and 
with which he joined with his fellows in coaration. 

The reservation of the corn to the husband points 
in the same direction. 

But whatever may have been the rights in these 
respects of husband and wife, it is clear that the 
household of the married tribesman was that of a 
little dairy farmer with separate homestead, chiefly 
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car and yoke of oxen for carrying and ploughing, 
with corn crops growing on his five free erws, as well 
as corn in the bin which, for housekold use, was 
ground by the quern, or at the chieftain’s mill, into 
flour. 

And thus his maintenance was not provided by 
his sharing in a common meal, or receiving doles in 
money or in kind from the common purse or produce 
of the kindred, but the result of his own labour and use 
of the cattle and cyvarwys which was received as his 
tribesman’s right on his coming of age and assuming 
a tribesman’s responsibilities. 

It would seem, therefore, that his da and his 
cyvarwys were the nest-egg, as it were, of his peculium, 
and that he might become rich or poor by his good 
fortune and his thrift or the want of them. 

Even, therefore, in the subordinate position of the 
ordinary tribesman there was individual property in 
chattels and consequent inequality of wealth, with the 
liability to that indebtedness to those above him 
which in Gaul, according to Cesar, had become so 
prevalent and so ruinous. 

Be this as it may, the lesson to be learned is, no 
doubt, that the possession of a peculiwm of private 
property in cattle and chattels was not inconsistent 
with the Welsh tribal system even in the archaic 
stage of the ‘ patriarchal family.’ 

There is an example of the same thing under the 
Hebrew patriarchal system so apt that it may well 
be used as an illustration. 

It occurs in the story of Achan and his stolen 
wedge of gold, given in Joshua vii. 

H 2 
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So Joshua rose up early in the morning, and brought Israel 
by their tribes; and the tribe of Judah was taken. 

And he brought the families of Judah; and he took the family 
of the Zarhites. 

And he brought the family of the Zarhites man by man; and 
Zabdi was taken. 


Zabdi is the first individual named, and he thus 
was probably the oldest living ancestor and head of 
a household (LXX otkos)—i.e. he was the great- 
grandfather, head of his wele. What follows, there- 
fore, reveals the interior of the Hebrew household or 
wele. 


And he brought his household man by man; and Achan, the 
son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, was taken. 


Achan, therefore, was the grandson of Zabdi, the 
chief of the household or wele. 
The guilt of Achan was acknowledged. 


When I saw among the spoils a goodly Babylonish garment 
and two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty 
shekels weight {7.e. a Greek maneh in weight], then I coveted 
them, and took them; and behold they are hid in the earth in 
the midst of my tent, and the silver under it. 


Achan, therefore, was a married tribesman with a 
tent of his own ; he was a little farmer with a family 
of sons and daughters who were great-grandchildren 
of Zabdi the chief of the household. He possessed 
also a peculiwm of cattle and chattels. 

And Josbua, and all Israel with him, took Achan, and the 
silver, and the garment, and the wedge of gold, and his sons, 
and his daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, and his sheep, and 
his tent, and all that he had; and they brought them unto the 
valley of Achor. . . . And all Israel stoned him with stones, and 


burned them with fire, after they had stoned them with stones. 
And they raised over him a great heap of stones unto this day 
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III. THE APPLICATION OF THE GRADES OF KINDRED TO 
MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR CRIME. 


The organised kindreds under the chiefs of kindred 
and the weles occupying land forming groups round 
which metaphorically a ring fence might be drawn, 
containing respectively kindred to the ninth and to 
the fourth degree, must not be confounded with the 
grades of kindred to the fourth, the seventh and the 
ninth degree, which were liable for the saraad and 
galanas. No ring fence could be drawn round the 
kinsmen who were responsible for one another's 
crimes. 

The grades of kindred liable in any given case 
did not correspond with any particular group sur- 
rounding a family hearth, or in joint occupation of 
a district, or under one chief of kindred. 

A tribesman has committed a murder. For the 
purpose of the galanas he is the centre of the grades 
of kinsfolk on whom the hability for his crime is 
cast in recognised proportions. He is individually 
the centre of concentric rings of relationship 
extending to both paternal and maternal relatives 
within certain degrees, and as he lives and moves 
amongst his fellow tribesmen he carries, so to speak, 
around him a halo of responsibility, shading off as 
the degrees of relationship become more distant. 
Every tribesman is surrounded by others who are 
responsible for him in various degrees, and each 
of whom has his own particular halo of responsibility 
surrounding him. All within his particular halo are 
in different degrees liable for his frolics and _ his 
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crimes, and he is reciprocally liable for each one 
of theirs in settled proportions. 

Thus the whole society is knit together by an 
infinite number of crossing and intersecting threads of 
mutual guarantee and liability, from the meshes of 
which no tribesman can escape. 

Even if the tribesman should emigrate beyond 
the bounds of the district of the kindred or lordship 
to which he belongs, he does not thereby cut the 
thread of liability. 


Whoever shall pay galanas, if the whole of his kindred be in the 
same country (gulat) with him, full payment is required of him by 
the end of a fortnight; if the kindred be scattered in several other 
countries a delay of a fortnight is right in respect to each country.” 


This rule, however, does not seem to have pre- 
vailed as between the four greater divisions of 
Wales. 


Should an innate boneddig of Powys be in Gwynedd, or one from 
Gwynedd bein Powys, and become subject to galanas, and his family 
kindred should not be in the country (gulat) with him, although many 
relations should, it is right for him to pay galanas, and to bring these 
along with him... and it shall be shared according to the number 
of his kindred that may be in the country. 

The liability has already been mentioned, not 
only of maternal relations, but also of sisters and 
female cousins, to assist in the payment of galanas. 
The result must have been to bind together, not only 
individuals, but kindreds also, by the ties of a 
common liability. 

At first sight it may seem strange that females 
should be liable at all, but a moment’s consideration 
will show that it was in harmony with the position of 


1In the Venedotian Code * Gwentian Code, p. 702. 
‘lordship,’ arglvydiaeth. * Venedotian Code, p. 282. 
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women in other respects under the tribal system. 
We have seen that the daughter, no less than the son, 
ceased to be supported by the father on attaining the 
age of puberty. She, too, had her separate right of 
maintenance under tribal arrangements, and if she 
married she was entitled to her gwaddol. Rights and 
obligations generally go together. 

And if it be asked why had women this position 
in the kindred, the answer is not far to seek. It is 
found in an exceptional case, in which there was no 
liability, viz. when it had ceased to be possible for a 
woman to have children. 


A woman does not pay spear-penny, for she has not a spear, but her 
distaff only, neither do clerks pay it; and a woman does not pay 
galanas if she make oath that she shall have no more children, 
neither do clerks pay it: and it is not paid by a boy under fourteen 
years of age.! 

Another version has it thus: 

And females and clerks shall pay it (galanas) unless they deny that 
they shall ever have children, for they shall pay for thewr children. 

Here, then, is the reason why women had their 
place in the arrangements of the kindred. It was 
in right of their children, and because they might 
have children, that their place in the kindred was 
reserved. So long as it was possible for them to 
have children they were necessary links in the chain 
of consanguinity. Without them the chain would 
lose its continuity. 

The mutual responsibility of kinsmen for saraad 
and galanas, graduated according to nearness of kin 
to the murdered man and the criminal, reveals more 
clearly than anything else the extent to which the 


' Venedotian Code, i. p. 227. 
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individual was bound by innumerable meshes to his 
fixed place in, the tribal community—the extent to 
which, under the tribal system, individual freedom 
was sunk in the solidarity of the tribe. 

That this solidarity had its origin in the necessities 
of defence from the wrongs of other and rival kin- 
dreds is strongly suggested by the fact that the pay- 
ment of galanas did not apply within the kindred. 

The murderer of a kinsman had committed a 
wrong within his kindred. It was not a case for the 
payment of galanas. The passage from the Gwentian 
Code has already been quoted which states that the 
hate of the kindred will follow the murderer who 
cannot be slain. ‘Since the living kin is not killed 
for the sake of the dead kin, everybody will hate to 
see him.’ As we have seen, he became a kin- 
wrecked man, and fled like an outlaw to seek safety 
and maintenance as a stranger and a suppliant 
wherever shelter could be found. : 

The payment of galanas was therefore a matter 
between two kindreds. It was accordingly exacted 
in solemn form, at the time of the Codes, through the 
territorial lords who were the representatives of civil 
authority. 


The period for galanas is a fortnight after being summoned 
for each lordship wherein they live, to apportion the payment, and 
twice that time for exacting the payment and to assemble them to 
pay it. And every lord is to have the exacting third in his own 
lordship. Atthree periods and in three thirds the galanas is to be 
paid: two periods for the kindred of the father and one for the 
kindred of the mother; because two thirds fall upon the kindred 
of the father, and therefore they are to have two periods. At the 
first period for the kindred of the father to pay one of their thirds, 
they are to have the oaths of one hundred of the best men of the 
other kindred, that their relation is forgiven. And at the second 


al Dance 
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period, on their paying their second third, they are also to have the 
oaths of another hundred men of the other kindred that their 
relation is forgiven, and those of the best men of the tribe; and 
at the third period the kindred of the mother are to pay their 
third; and then they are to have the oaths of a hundred men of the 
other kindred, that their relation is forgiven; and everlasting 
concord is to be established on that day, and perpetual amnesty 
between them. 


Thus the galanas was a judicial arrangement of a 
casus beli between kindreds. At the time of the 
Codes it was no longer what it may have been at first, 
the subject of bargain between two kindreds. It had 
become a matter of tribal law. The amount was 
fixed, and the exaction was made by the higher 
judicial authority representing the tribe or nation of 
the Cymry. There was thus, so to speak, the inter- 
vention of a kind of international law and authority 
superseding the lynch law or blood feud between 
the kindreds. How early in tribal history this inter- 
vention may have existed cannot be known, but, 
whatever its origin, it added much, doubtless, to the 
solidarity of tribal society. 


lV. THE GRADES OF ARISTOCRACY IN THE KINDRED 
AS MARKED BY THE ‘ GALANAS.’ 


The rules of saraad and galanas not only bear 
witness to the solidarity of the tribe, they also bear 
witness to the existence of grades of aristocracy 
within the tribe, and even within the kindred itself. 

They prove that under the tribal system the 
structure of society was rather that of aristocratic 
gradations of rank than of equality in the modern 
democratic sense. The Cymric tribes were conquer- 


! Venedotian Code, i. p. 229. 
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them as strangers in blood and as belonging to a 
different race. And a conquering tribe is perhaps 
hardly likely to recognise equality, even in its own 
internal relations. 

Accordingly, even within the tribe and the kindred 
the value of one man’s life was greater than another’s. 
The amount of payment of galanas, 1.e. for killing a 
man, 1s sometimes spoken of in the Codes as his worth 
(guerth)—the same word being used for the worth of 
the brenhin, or head chieftain, as is used for the 
worth of a cow or a kettle. 

The gradations in the galanas thus reveal the 
grades of worthiness of the several classes in the 
tribe. 

Thus, to begin with the brenhin, or king. The 
following is from the Venedotian Code : 

The worth of the king is his saraad threefold. .. . 

The saraad of the King of Aberffraw is to be paid thus: 

A hundred cows from each cantref in his dominion and a white 
bull with red ears to every hundred cows, and a rod of gold equal in 
length to himself and as thick as his little finger, and a plate of gold 
as broad as his face and as thick as the nail of a ploughman who has 
been a ploughman for seven years. Gold is paid only to the King of 
Aberffraw.1 

The saraad and galanas of the queen were one 
third that of the king.” The worth of the edling, or 
designated successor to the brenhin, was also one 
third of the worth of the brenhin.’ The chief of the 
brenhin’s household, being also a son of his, was like- 
wise of one third the brenhin’s worth. The worth of 
the king’s steward was nine score and nine cows— 
2.e. 189 cows.* The worth of the other royal officers 


1 Venedotian Code, i. p. 7. Salmap en Ue 
S pe dt. 4p. 18. 
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was Six score and six cows—1.e. 126 cows.’ But the 
worth of the baking woman and the laundress of the 
court was only one half of the worth of their brothers. 

These officers, even though originally strangers, 
were free by reason of their office, and their worth 
(126 cows) seems thus to be the normal worth of the 
free tribesman. 

But setting aside the official class and looking 
within the kindreds, even the tribesmen were not all 
of one worth. 

According to the Venedotian Code, the following 


were the grades of worthiness.” 

The chief of kindred g : é é . 189 cows. 
The uchelwr . Q c < : . 126 cows. 
Man with a family withont office : : ; . 84 cows. 
The innate boneddig . ; 5 : ; . 63 cows. 
The alltud of the brenhin : é 3 ( . 68 cows. 
The alltud of the uchelwr . . . 814 cows. 
The bondman (caeth) of this ‘clea, one e pound of 

silver, 2.6. . 6 . 4 cows. 
The bondman ott bend sea, 1} ays OQ 6 . 6 cows. 


The galanas of a woman was half the galanas of 
her brother,’ just as her share in her father’s goods 
(da) was half a brother’s share.* 

According to the Gwentian Code the grades of 
payment were virtually the same as those of North 
Wales, except that the worth of the chief of kindred 
was 567 cows and that of the members of his family 
189 cows. 

The Dimetian Code follows the Gwentian Code. 

In both the latter Codes the breyr takes the place 
of the uchelwr with the same worth, viz. 126 cows. 

This worth of the wchelwr or breyr seems, there- 


4 Foye 119). 2 i. pp. 235-238. 
SG jus tele Pain pace: 
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fore, to represent the worth of the full or typical free 
tribesman, whilst that of the mere innate boneddig 
was only one half of it, the same as that of the 
stranger settled on the chieftain’s land, and double 
that of the stranger on the land of the uehelwr or 
breyr. 

Thus the youth born into the tribe, who was an 
innate boneddig, notwithstanding that his blood was 
pure to the ninth degree—that is to say, that he 
was the ninth in the line of unbroken descent 
from Cymric parents—on attaining fourteen, and 
receiving his cyvarwys, did not jump all at once 
into complete equality of communal value and 
rights in a republic whose members were all ‘free 
and equal.’ Provision was made, as we have seen, 
for his maintenance as a member of the kindred, but 
he was only a subordinate member. His worth was 
only half that of the wehelwr, and the same as that of 
“the baking woman and laundress of the Court. 

His worth was raised from 63 to 84 cows in North 
Wales when he became a family man, but he might 
live and die without becoming an uchelwr. 

Hence the evidence of the rules relating to saraad 
and galanus, like those of land-occupation, prove 
that the structure of tribal society was patriarchal 
and aristocratic and not republican. 

Thus several lines of evidence patiently followed 
have led to the same conclusion. And now at last 
it becomes easy to understand a statement of the 
Dimetian Code,’ which, though at first sight strange 


1 i, p. 851 and p. 469. See | the three classes are the brenhin,- 
also Venedotian Code, p. 91, | the gwrda, and the aillt. 
where, in reference to the agweddi | 
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and paradoxical, may now be recognised as summing 
up the whole truth in a nutshell. 


There are three kinds of persons—a brenhin, a breyr [or 
uchelwr| and a villein, with their aelodew (i.e. ‘ relatives,’ literally 
‘members’). 


Under the tribal system the zwele is the unit. 
The brenhin and the members of his wele form the 
royal and ruling class. The breyrs or uchelwrs, heads 
of weles with the znnate boneddigs under them, form 
the second class of free tribesmen. The villeins, or 
strangers in blood, form the third class; and beneath 
all these were the caeths, or slaves, who could be 
bought and sold. 

The extraordinary solidarity of the kindreds and 
the tribe—a solidarity to which history bears ample 
testimony—was gained at the expense of the free- 
dom and equality of the individual tribesmen. And 
little as the Codes reveal to us of the actual condition 
of the rank and file of Cymric tribesmen, it is im- 
possible to shut our eyes to the easy possibility of 
oppression on the part of the chieftains and wchelwrs. 
It is easy to see how, if such was the structure of 
the Gallic tribes described by Cesar, his description 
of tribal society might well be, in measure at least, 
typical of tribal society generally in its early stages. 
It might, under the pressure of want on the part of 
the tribesmen, or the unscrupulous use of power on 
the part of the wehelwrs or higher chieftains, easily 
come to pass that the mass of tribesmen, with their 
bare rights of maintenance and a peculiwm subject 
to the vicissitudes of fortune, elsewhere than in the 
Gaul of Cesar’s description might become almost 
the serfs of the uchelwrs, or, as he deseribes them, 
the servi of the equites. 
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V. CONFIRMATORY EVIDENCE OF THE DENBIGH EXTENT. 


There is one other test to which may finally be 
put the correctness of the conclusion come to on the 
evidence of the Codes with reference to the subordi- 
nate position as regards rights in land and responsi- 
bility for crime of the ordinary tribesman in the 
wele to which he belonged. 

The evidence of the escheats recorded in the 
Denbigh Extent has been adduced as proof that the 
landed rights of the weles were mainly undivided 
rights of occupation and grazing. The escheats in 
respect of members who died contra pacem were not 
of specific acres of land, but of fractions of undivided 
rights. 

And, as we have seen, the surveyors could only 
arrive at the proportion of the lords in respect of 
these escheats by what was practically a rule-of-three 
sum. All the escheated fractions in a given villata 
added together amounted to such and such a propor- 
tion of the whole. The acreage of the whole villata 
was so many acres. The lord’s proportion of those 
acres in respect of the escheats was so and so, and 
he could, by rough justice, seize upon an area so 
ascertained, inclose it, and let it out on the English 
fashion to his own tenants. 

But, this being so, why may it not be said that the 
fact of a man dying contra pacem, followed by the es- 
cheat to the lord of a fractional share in the landed 
rights of the wele, proves that as a subordinate mem- 
ber of the wele to which he belongs he was already in 
possession of his proper share in those landed rights, 
instead of having only his right of maintenance as 
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the Codes seem to imply ? How otherwise can it be 
that a son or a grandson who has not yet ‘ ascended ’ 
to the privilege of his father or grandfather has a 
share which could escheat? Does not this show 
that the patriarchal character of the Cymric wee, on 
which so much stress has been laid, had at least 
vanished from actual practice at the time of the 
Extent ? And, if so, may it not fairly be doubted 
whether the system described in the Codes ever was 
more than an imaginary system, all very well on 
paper, but never in actual use? 

These questions can only be met fairly by a 
further examination into the actual facts of the 
escheats as described in the Extent. This invaluable 
document will once more prove the safest guide to 
the true understanding of the Codes. 

If, in the case of a death contra pacem, the 
escheat was of the particular fraction of rights 
belonging to the individual tribesman so dying, then 
the Extent must be admitted to be at variance with 
the Codes and Laws. 

If, however, on close examination it should be 
found that the responsibility of the escheats was 
cast on the wele as a whole, then the evidence of the 
Extent must be allowed to confirm in a remarkable 
manner the patriarchal character of the wele as 
described in the Codes. 

What are the facts ? 

Now, if the reader will refer to the summary 
given above of the wele of Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk, 
he will find that there had been two escheats, viz. :— 
(1) dof the gavell of Ken’ ap Risshard ap Lauwarghe, 


2.¢. gly of the original wele of Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk, 
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and (2) & of the gavell of David ap Kendalo ap 
Lauwarghe, 7.¢. 5. of the original wele of Lauwarghe 
ap Kendalyk. 

Now, the two together make up ;, so that 
exactly one-sixth of the original wele had escheated 
to the lord for deaths contra pacem of members of 
this wele. 

The natural inference is that one-sixth of the 
original wele was adjudged after the war to be 
escheat, and that it was apportioned by arrangement 
within the kindred in the proportion of 3), to the 
family of one of the grandsons, and =, to the family 
of one of the others; the families of the other four 
grandsons being free from any part of it. This 
seems on the face of the figures more likely than 
that the rights of the individuals who had died contra 
pacem should have added up to’an exact sixth of the 
whole right of the wele. 

Turning next to the summary of the villata of 
Prees, and taking first the escheats within the pro- 
genies or wele of Canon ap Lauwarghe, we have the 
following fractions :— 

yx of a gavell = 4% of a gavell. 

te ee Serves 

Z#of¢ gavel =e y 4 

awholejgavell = 48 ,,  ,, 
Adding these fractions together, the total of the 
escheats equals 43 of a gavell. Now, as there were 
41 gavells belonging to the progenies of Canon ap 
Lauwarghe, 44°; or 4% of his wele was escheat. 

There were 8 weles embraced in the wele of Pythle 
ap Lauwarghe, of which one whole wele was escheat. 
and ,*, of all the other seven, making together #3 
of 1, te. 32 of the original wele of Pythle. 
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These cases do not seem at first sight to be evi- 
dence either way; but when it is considered that 
Canon ap Lauwarghe and Pythle ap Lauwarghe were 
brothers it becomes obvious that they were sharers 
in their oes, original wele, so that if these fractions 
of 18 and 2 ee inet in themselves suggest nothing 
Eyes ae to be divisions of an even fraction of the 
whole original wele of Lauwarghe, the father of 
Canon and Pythle, just as in the last case, the 
evidence will confirm the fact of the escheat having 
been thrown on the whole original wele. 

Now, 4% of Canon’s spele and #22) of Pythle’s 
wele equal 2%, and +3), of their father’s wele ; 
and, added Ses aaa these fractions amounted to 
t72,—1.e. only zz4¢y Short of one even third of the 
original wele. The inference consequently must be 
that after the wars it had been adjudged that one- 
third of the original we/e should be regarded as 
escheat, and, as a matter of fact, it was impossible 
to allot this one-third according to the tribal rules 
as to the responsibility of the families of tribesmen 
more exactly than was done in the fractions above- 
mentioned. 

The same conclusion is arrived at when the 
internal division is considered. Take the case of the 
progenies of Pythle. Pythle was presumably dead 
at the date of the Extent, because his sons are re- 
corded as the heads of weles. One of these sons is 
dead contra pacem, perhaps without sons, and the 
whole of his wele is escheat. There are seven other 
sons’ weles to bear their share of the remainder of the 
escheat. They divide the rest of what falls to 
Pythle’s share equally—z.e. 45, of their rights are 
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given up as escheat by each of the seven. How is it 
possible that exactly +3, of the members of each of 
these weles had died contra pacem? They are evi- 
dently sharing a common liability-which had fallen 
upon the original wele to which they belonged. 

So far, therefore, from the evidence of the 
escheats of the Denbigh Extent clashing with that of 
the Codes as to the patriarchal character of the 
weles, it seems to confirm it in a remarkable manner, 
and to show that even so late as the conquest of 
North Wales the ordinary free tribesman of the 
Denbigh district was not treated as an individual 
owner of a fractional share in the landed rights of 
his family, but as a subordinate member of a patria 
potestas, whose head was responsible in his represen- 
tative character, as head of the wele, for the mis- 
deeds of all his descendants to the fourth degree 
of descent. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE RELATION TO THE TRIBE OF STRANGERS IN 
BLOOD. 


1. THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF STRANGERS. 


A coop deal has already been said with regard to 
the relations to the tribe of the strangers in blood. 

If blood relationship was the tie which bound the 
kindreds of tribesmen together, and if the want of 
Cymric blood made the gulf between the tribesmen 
and strangers in blood, the refusal to recognise any 
efficient blood relationship as between strangers was 
the key to their legal condition under the tribal 
system. It was as though the tribesman was so 
conscious of the strength of the tie of his own blood 
relationship that he was blind to any other but his 
own. Or possibly his knowledge of the strength of 
that tie made him dread the growth of a similar tie 
amongst others of alien blood. 

It is significant that the ties which were recognised, 
and even encouraged within cautious limits, were those 
which bound the stranger to the tribesman, and not 
those which would bind him to his fellow stranger. 
And no doubt from the point of view of the tribal 
system there was political wisdom in the instinct 
which set itself against what would help the non- 
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tribesmen to organise themselves into a too powerful 
subject tribe. 

Under the tribal system each stranger was in- 
dividually subject to some Cymric superior and 
protector, who might, or might not, as we shall see, 
have proprietary rights over him. A tie of some 
kind always was formed between him and his Cymric 
superior, but, whatever it might be, it did not neces- 
sarily imply anything in the nature of bondage or 
serfdom, however easily it might grow into it. 

Even if something like the relation of lordship and 
serfdom ultimately grew out of it, as the phraseology 
of the surveys would suggest had been the case, still, 
before we can understand its nature we must examine 
how it arose under the tribal system and by what 
tribal rules it was regulated. It is the more neces- 
sary to examine this point carefully, as it may possibly 
help to throw some light upon the origin and original 
nature of manorial serfdom. 

The surveys have already made us familiar with 
the hamlets of so-called villein or bond tenants, hold- 
ing under what the ‘ Record of Carnarvon’ describes 
as a tenure of the nature of trefgevery. 

These tenants are described in the Codes as taeogs, 
or dillts, or alltuds, and as sometimes located on the 
maertref of the Prince, and sometimes in taeog-trefs, 
.€. in separate trefs, and not mixed up with the 
tribesmen. 

Further, the description in the Codes of the nature 
of their tenure (which has already been quoted) was 
found to correspond with the description given in the 
‘Record of Carnarvon’ of land held in trefgevery. 

The peculiar point about these taeog-trefs was, 
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it will be remembered, the joint responsibility of the 
taeogs in each tref, or hamlet, for the services, or 
payments in heu of them. In some cases on the 
manor of Aberffraw they seemed to be arranged in 
groups of nine, probably for this purpose. 

The peculiar feature of the taeog-tref as described 
in the Codes was the entire absence of any rights of 
inheritance, all the tacogs sharing equally in the land, 
sons having separate tyddyns during the lifetime of 
their fathers, and sharing equally along with the rest, 
excepting the youngest son, who remained with his 
father and succeeded to his tyddyn on his death. 

The equality was carried so far as to provide that 
no one could commence the co-ploughing until every 
taeog in the tref had found a place for his oxen in the 
common ploughs.’ 

Recognising that this peculiar kind of tenure was 
the natural result of carrying out the tribal prin- 
ciple that there was no true kinship and inheritance 
among strangers in blood, it becomes obvious that it 
was the typical kind of tenure for non-tribesmen, 
and this was so whether they were settled in the 
maertref of the Brenhin, or Prince, or in separate 
tacog-trefs under the regulation of his maer and 
canghellor, or scattered over the cantrefs and cymwds 
under subordinate chieftains or wchelwrs. In all 
cases, aS a normal rule, non-tribesmen were placed 
in regulated trefs, of tir cyfrif, held in trefgevery. 

The ordinary class of taeogs, or avllts, born on 
the land, whose ancestors had been on the land from 
generation to generation, to whom the bridge of 


1 Ancient Laws, i. p. 772. 
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successive marriages with women of Cymric blood 
was shut out by the humility of their position, who 
were therefore in North Wales taeogs for ever, and in 
South Wales waiting for the ninth generation before 
there was any chance of rising into a higher status 
—these hereditary tacogs, or aillts, would naturally be 
described by the makers of the surveys as nativi and 
bond tenants. 

And it was perfectly natural that new comers, 
strangers in blood, seeking protection and settlement, 
should, as a rule, be placed in such a taeog-tref and 
become nativz like the rest. 

But further examination very soon makes it clear 
that all strangers and new comers were not treated 
alike. 

Without entering into the question of terminology 
and the difference between an alltud and an aillt or 
taeog’ (all being strangers in blood), it can readily be 
seen that the new comers might belong to different 
classes. 

Take the case of the car-shattered or kin-broken 
tribesman. For some reason or other he had to 
leave his kindred. The cause of his leaving might 
well determine his position in the place where he 
sought his new home. 

If driven by necessity like the ‘ Prodigal Son’ 
in the parable to take a menial position, to join 
himself to an uchelwr, he would naturally be placed 
to work in a taeog-tref. He might well be contented 
to perform the services of a taeog in return for 


' Generally the aillt of the Venedotian Code scems to correspond 
with the taeog of the others, but not in every case. 
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protection and maintenance. He would thus natu- 
rally drop into the position of an azllt or a taeog. 

The word azilt is believed to mean ‘a shaven or 
tonsured person.’ ‘The tonsure would be the Celtic 
tonsure—from ear to ear—and his submission to it 
would be the outward sign that he had become the 
servant of his protector. 

Such might well be the experience of any stranger 
in humble or abject circumstances, driven by neces- 
sity to seek protection. The following passage 
couples with the ‘kin-broken’ man, the illegitimate 
son disowned by the kin, and the stranger seeking 
a home in Cymru :— 


‘Strangers and their progeny are adjudged to be aillts, and 
also the reputed son,. . . and evil-doers, tzl2 the end of the ninth 
descent, 

‘And every aillt and taeog is required to be a sworn man, 
and appraised to the lord of the territory, and to his proprietary 
lord, z.e, the lord who shall take him under his protection, and grant 
him land in a taeog-trevy. And an aillt is to be at the will and 
pleasure of such until he shall attain the descent and privilege 
of an innate Cymro, and that is to be attained by the fourth 
descendant of his issue by legitimate marriages with innate 
Cymraeses.’ ® 


In this passage from the Triads, which obviously 
refers to South Wales, the new comers are all de- 
scribed as located in taeog-trefs. And if it stood 
alone we might assume that admission into the tweog- 
tref was the only recognised mode of dealing with 
strangers in blood. 


1 Aillt means in old Welsh | Hagar, in the Biblical story), and 
shaven or tonsured, the verb be- | it literally means the ‘ bald or 
ing in modern Welsh eillio (to | cropped girl.’ I am indebted to 
shave), Irish altan (a razor). In | my friend Professor Rhys for this 
Manx inney-veayl is a word for | information. 


bond-woman (as in the case of | 7 ji, p. 505. 
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But from other passages it is clear that there 
were classes of strangers, probably in better circum- 
stances, who were not thus placed once for all in a 
taeog-tref to take their chance as ordinary taeogs. 
These new comers were placed upon portions of the 
Brenhin’s or uchelwr’s waste to work themselves or 
their descendants in the fourth degree into the position 
of tenants adscripti glebw, holding in kindreds and 
families, but still without the privilege of tribesmen. 
There is a passage which throws a flood of light into 
the question of the position, under the tribal system, 
of this class of strangers. Possibly it refers only to 
alltuds in the strict meaning of the term, but it 
shows how tribal principles and tribal analogies were 
applied to such cases. 

‘If an alltud [stranger] become a man to an uchelwr, and be 
with him until death ; and the son of the alltud be with the son of 
the uchelwr, and the grandson of the alltud with the grandson of 
the uchelwr, and the great grandson of the alltud with the great 
grandson of the uchelwr, that fourth uchelwr will be a priodawr 
over the great grandson of the alltud, and his heirs [will be] 
priodorion of the heirs of that grandson for ever, and, thenceforth, 
they are not to go to the country whence they are derived, away 


from their proprietary lords, on account of their having lost the 
time when they were to go if they willed to go.’ ! 


This passage shows that the tribal rule that 
proprietorship in land was not attained till the 
occupation had continued till the fourth generation, 
was applied also to a lord’s proprietorship of an 
alltud. If the alltud and his descendants remained on 
the land of the wehelwr for four generations, the 
great-grandchildren of the alltud became adscripti 
glebe for ever after. And so complete was the 


' Ancient Laws, ii. p. 87 (middle 14th century), 
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proprietorship thus established that it had become 
subject to the law of family possession under the 
further application of tribal rules; so that a father 
could not free the stranger for longer than his own 
life without his son’s consent. 


‘No one can liberate an alltud, except during his own life, 
except by his departure to his own country, and although he may 
liberate him in his day, the claim will be fresh for the son, after 
his father, when he shall be minded to claim.’! 


But there is another important inference to be 
drawn from the passage first quoted, viz. that any 
time before the fourth generation the alltud and his 
descendants could leave the uchelwr’s service if they 
pleased. 

Accordingly in another passage it is expressly 
stated that the alltud could avoid coming under 
permanent proprietorship by removal at intervals 
from one wchelwr to another. 


‘If an alltud when he comes from his country become a man 
to an uchelwr, and from him go to another, and he proceed, and 
his son after him, and bis grandson, and his great-grandson, and 
his goresgynydd, from one uchelwr to another, without settling 
in any place more than another, let them be under the privilege 
of alltuds so long as they shall be thus without settling.’ ” 


These passages make no special mention of any 
separate location on land. They may be of later 
date than the Codes. But the following passage 
from the Venedotian Code deals directly with the 
case of alltuds located on land, and it shows that 
they were dealt with on the same tribal principles. 

It explains the acquisition by the adltud or his 
descendants of the privilege of permanent occupation 


LeSige Delite 7 ii. p. 86 (middle 14th century). 
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of land, if they shall have occupied’ the same land 
under an wchelwr till the fourth generation. And it 
also explains that at the same moment in which the 
fourth man becomes a priodawr, he also becomes 
subject to the proprietorship of the uchelwr, and thence- 
forth practically adscriptus glebe. 

‘And as the alltuds of the King become priodorion in the 
fourth man after they shall have been placed on the King’s 
waste, so also the alltuds of the uchelwrs become priodorion in 
the fourth man if they have occupied the same land under them 
for so long a time, and from thenceforth they are not to go from 
the uchelwrs, for they are priodorion under them, and they are 
not to take their propriety, one from the land from whence they 
originate, and another here. 

‘After they are become priodorion, their tyddyns on the land, 
and land to them also they are to have, and their land, excepting 
such, to be arable among them.’ ! 

It is further added :— 

‘If the alltuds will go away from their lords before they 
become priodorion, they are to leave half their goods to them.’ ? 

thus confirming the point of their freedom to move 
as they pleased till the fourth generation. 

Whether the first passage quoted might apply or 
not to strangers placed in taeog-trefs of ‘register 
land, it is clear that the last quoted passage deals 
with quite another class, 7.e. with immigrants of a 
much higher position. These immigrants are strangers 
in blood. They are placed on the waste of a prince 
or an uchelwr apparently in groups, each with his 
separate tyddyn, and a few erws in croft around it 
occupied in severalty, and with other land held in 
common by the group which was to be arable 
among them cultivated by the co-aration of their 
common plough-teams. The great-grandchildren of- 


1 Venedotian Code,i. p. 188. * Ibid. 
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the original aillts become priodorion, and are dis- 
tinguished from ¢aeogs holding in trefyevery. 

But it must not be imagined that in becoming 
proprietors they also became Cymric tribesmen. Far 
fromit. Itis true that the word priodawr is applied 
to them as it is to tribesmen, but instead of being, 
like the tribesmen, proprietors of tribal rights, they 
become proprietors on what in the Extents is called 
terra nativa. The fact seems to be that at the 
moment when, from unbroken residence for four 
generations, recognition of the rights of kindred was 
at last conceded, instead of its establishing kinship 
to the tribe and making them Cymry, it confirmed 
their subordinate position and deprived them of their 
freedom of departure from the land for ever. 

This process of final recognition of kindred in 
the families of strangers is thus strictly consistent 
with tribal policy. 

It must not be confused with the exceptional 
bridges across the gulf between tribesmen and non- 
tribesmen allowed in South Wales. 

The families of these favoured strangers, whose 
rights of kindred were recognised, remained per- 
manently non-tribesmen, and it is interesting to 
observe that notwithstanding this the tribal rules as 
to grades of kinship were recognised as applying 
to them. At the fourth generation the recognition 
of kindred began, and the descendant of the original 
alltud became an alltud of a kindred. But the 
kindred was not a perfect one till the ‘alltud of a 
kindred’ had hinself great-grandchildren. 


‘If there be an alltud of a kindred he is entitled to a raith as 
upon a Cymro. An alliud of a kindred is an alltud whose parents 
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have been in Cymru until there have arisen brothers, cousins, 
second cousins and third cousins, and nephews to each of those. 

‘They are not thenceforth to go to the country from whence 
they originated, because they are a kindred; and there is no per- 
son of a kindred who is not entitled to have a racth adjudged to 
him, and that number of persons form a kindred; and there is 
no one who has not been primarily an advenient man; and all 
ultimately become proprietors and form kindreds if they continue 
in Cymru until the fourth descent.’ 


This passage brings into view another consequeuce 
of the recognition of kindred in the case of azllts— 
another point in which the tribal system was con- 
sistent with itself. 

One of the rights of the innate Cymro was protec- 
tion by razth of his kindred—the right to call upon 
his kindred to protect him by their oath. 

So long as the azllt was without recognition of 
kindred his oath was not recognised as of any value, 
because he had no kindred who could swear for 
him. 

‘ Alltuds can be sold by their lord and given by law, and 


amends are not to be made for them if they be unlawfully killed, 
because they have no kindred who can demand it.’ ? 


They had, indeed, a worth or galanas, but the lord 
alone could claim it. But so soon as they attained 
the privilege of kindred, their kindred could claim 
it, and the oaths or raith of a kindred had to be 
recognised. 

There is a passage which seems to meet the diffi- 
culty of want of numbers in the alltud’s newly- 
acquired kindred. He was still not a Cymro, and he 
had no right to call upon any but his kindred to be 
compurgators with him. 

What, then, was he to do if in any case more 


1 ii. p. 95. 7 ii. p. 403. 
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oaths were required than he had kinsmen to swear 
for hin? This was a difficulty which had to be met. 
And it seems to have been met by a kind of legal 
fiction. 


‘ There is to be no rejection of the raith of an alltud when a 
raith of the country does not pertain to him, although persons 
shall not swear along with him; for let him give his own oath 
repeatedly for so many persons as ought to swear along with him 
if he were of a kindred.’ ! 


Thus it appears that the tribal law recognised 
not only kindred, but also the consequence of 
kindred, in the case of these azllts and alltuds, who, 
through residence for four generations on a lord’s 
land, had become adscripti glebe. But it also appears 
that the recognition of kindred among themselves, 
instead of making them Cymry, left them in such a 
legal position as to justify the Norman lawyers and 
surveyors calling them nativi, although, like the tribes- 
men, they were allowed to form gwelys instead of living 
under the normal tenure of the nature of trefgevery. 

This explains how we come to find in the Extents 
of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Denbigh, 
nativt living in weles like the free tribesmen. Occa- 
sionally in the Record of Carnarvon groups of nativi, 
instead of holding in trefgevery, are spoken of as 
holding by a tenure of the nature of treveloge—t.e. in 
weles with the rights of inheritance which follow the 
recognition of kindred.’ 

In the Denbigh Extent the prevalence of weles 
of nativt is very general. And this is entirely con- 
sistent with the Venedotian Code under which, 
whilst rights of kindred were recognised at the 
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fourth generation, no bridge was allowed across the 


gulf which separated the stranger from the Cymro, 
except in the case of officials of the Court who were 
enfranchised by reason of their office. 

It was not, apparently, till after the conquest 
that any general enfranchisement took place. And 
when it did take place the following example shows 
that it took the form of enfranchisement of the 
whole wele of nativi, and not of individuals only. 

In the case of this example of a gwely of nativi 
it is curious to notice that. they are still described as 
holding ‘ under the condition of trefgevery.’ 


‘This indenture, made between the venerable Father, Lord John, 
by grace of God, Bishop of St. Asaph, and the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Asaph, of the one part, and the proprietarii et coheredes 
of that lectwm called Gwely Gwarthhoet, in the Villa of Bryngwyn, 
of the other part, witnesseth that whereas the aforesaid proprie- 
tarii et coheredes have ever before this time been called nativi 
and have held their lands and tenements there under the con- 
dition of Trefgyfrzf, the aforesaid venerable Father, the Dean and 
Chapter, for themselves and their successors, at the entreaty of 
the aforesaid proprietarit et coheredes, have liberated both them 
and their heirs and their lands and tenements from that condition 
henceforth, and have exonerated them for ever, and have made 
them in all things of the same condition as the proprietarti et 
coheredes of that lectum called Gwely Ithelwr being in the 
same villa, so that the aforesaid proprietarit et coheredes of the 
aforesaid lectum called Gwely Gwarthhoet, and their heirs in 
future for ever shall pay to the lord ... marks of annual rent 
on the Feast of the Apostles Philip and James for having this 
concession, whereas before they have been wont to pay five 
shillings of this rent on the feast aforesaid. In witness whereof 
the aforesaid parties have respectively placed their seals to this 
Indenture with these witnesses. Robert ap Gruffud, at that time 
Raglot of the Lord Bishop, Lewelyn ap Madoc Loyt, then steward 
of the same ; Eden Moel ap Bleth Duy, then Ringildre at the same 
place; Eynon ap Ken ap Bleth . . . and many others. 

‘Given at St. Asaph on the Lord! s Day next after the Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel, a-p. 1355.’ ! : 


’ For the Latin of this docn- | of Colonel Howard, of Wyatair, 
ment, which is in the possession | see Appendix FE. 
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Il. THE LINK OF FOSTERAGE BETWEEN TRIBESMEN AND 


NON-TRIBESMEN. 


That the custom of placing strangers upon the 
waste until their successors became proprietors in the 
fourth man was one common to all three of the 
Welsh divisions is clear from the following state- 
ments of the Codes. They are useful, also, in showing 
how the Venedotian uchelwr and his azl/t corresponded 
with the Dimetian and Gwentian bdbreyr and his 
taeog. They further show that not only was it a 
common thing for azdlts and taeogs to be placed upon 
waste land, and to become proprietors, but also that 
where such was the case wchelwrs or breyrs placed 
their sons with them to foster. 
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These facts, taken together, are additional proof of 
the anxiety to secure the loyalty of the best class of 


strangers in blood. 


In the case of these favoured 


strangers not only was intermarriage with innate 
Cymraeses allowed in South Wales with consent of the 
kindreds, and not only were they supplied with land 
from the waste, and allowed to become proprietors in 
the fourth man, but further the sons of their lords 
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Cnar. V. were placed with them to be fostered, and thereby as 
foster-sons to share with their foster-brothers in the 
foster-father’s inheritance if he had attained to the 
position of a proprietor. 

Giraldus Cambrensis complains that the tie of 
friendship between foster-brothers was often stronger 
than the tie of natural kinship between brothers. It 
was thus that fosterage became so important an in- 
cident in the tribal system in Celtic as well as in 
other countries. It was one of the several means 
used under the tribal system for the purpose of tying 
strangers as tightly as possible to the tribe, quite 
consistently with the tribal policy of keeping the 
class of strangers in blood as loosely organised as 
possible inter se. 


Ill. FURTHER EVIDENCE FROM ‘ CELTIC SCOTLAND.’ 


Various The resemblance between ancient Celtic custom 

erin it Wales and in Scotland, as regards strangers in 

Scotland. blood and the stages and methods by which some- 
thing like serfdom grew out of it, is too marked to 
be passed by without reference here. 

In Celtic Scotland, as in Wales, there were so- 
called nati or bondmen of various kinds and different 
origin. . 

There is a remarkable passage in the fragments 
of laws printed under the heading Quoniam attachia- 
menta—De brevi de nativis,, which may be trans- 
lated as follows :— 


‘ There are different kinds of nativi or bond-men. 
‘For some are nativi, de avo et proavo, which is vulgarly 


' Acts of Parliament of Scotland, i. p. 655 (red paging), 291 
(black do.). 
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called de evo et trevo, whom he (the lord) will claim to be his 
nativi naturally, by beginning to narrate their ancestors, if their 
names are known, to wit, of his great-grandfather, grandfather, 
and father, who are convicted by his saying that they all are his 
nati in such and such a villa of his, and in a certain place 
within the said villa on servile land, and that they rendered and 
did to him and his ancestors servile service for many days and 
years, and this “ nativitas,’’ or bondage, can be proved through the 
parents of the convicted one, if they are alive, or per bonam 
assisam. 

‘ Likewise, there is another kind of bondage, similar to this, 
where some stranger shall have taken some servile land from 
some lord doing servile service for the same land, and if he die on 
the same land, and his son likewise, and afterwards his son shall 
have lived and died on the same land, then all his posterity 
{7.e. his great-grandsons) shall be at the fourth grade altogether 
in servile condition to his lord, and his whole posterity can be 
proved in the same way. 

‘There is a third kind of nativitas, or bondage, where some 
freeman, pro dominio habendo vel manutenencia {1.e. for pro- 
tection or maintenance! from some magnate, gives himself up 
to that lord as his nativus or bondman in his court by [the 
tonsure of} the front hair of his head (per ecrines anteriores 
capitis sut).’ 


It is not necessary to do more than point out 
how remarkably this passage confirms the Welsh 
evidence that under Celtic custom occupation 
by strangers in blood of land under a lord for 
four generations made the great-grandchildren of 
strangers, who up to that time had been free to leave 
as they liked, into a family whose posterity were ever 
after adscripti glebe ; and secondly, how the here- 
ditary taeog or nativus is distinguished from the new 
comer who by tonsure in open court became the 
nativus of his lord, and so literally came within the 
meaning of the Welsh word aillt, or ‘ tonsured person.’ 
It also is interesting to observe how this kind or 
tonsure is clearly defined as the ancient Celtic 
tonsure from ear to ear—per crines anteriores capitis 
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sui—and distinguished from the Roman ecclesiastical 
tonsure for which the Welsh Codes have another 
name, viz. coron, in allusion to the tonsure of the 
crown of the head. 

These Celtic and tribal touches in what other- 
wise might be regarded as feudal definitions of 
serfdom seem to suggest connecting links between 
tribal and feudal custom. 

Mr. Skene, in his chapter on ‘ The Tribe in Scot- 
land,’ remarks with reference to the passages above 
quoted as follows :— 

‘These definitions of the different kinds of nativi 
or bondmen may, no doubt, apply to a later period, 
and be more or less connected with feudal forms, 
but we may notwithstanding infer that they preserve 
the characteristics of the servile class in Celtic 
times ; for although the upper classes may in the 
Lowland districts have been superseded by Saxon or 
Norman proprietors holding their lands in feudal 
tenure, the servile occupiers of the soil, of Celtic race, 
who were attached to the land, would remain and 
become the villeins of the feudal lord; and so we 
find that wherever they appear in the Chartularies 
they possess Celtic names.’? 

Thus the evidence of the transition from tribal 
to feudal forms in this respect comes from the two 
extreme ends, as it were of the ancient Cumbria, 
and it is not the less interesting on that account. 


1 Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 221, 222, 
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IY. THE RECEPTION INTO THE TRIBE OF STRANGERS IN 
SOUTH WALES. 


It has been shown that the recognition of kindred 
in the case of strangers in blood after residence for 
four generations on the land of a chieftain or 
uchelur, so far from making them free tribesmen, 
tied them all the more permanently to the land, so 
that they became adscripti gleba, or nativt. 

This applied, according to the evidence of Codes 
and traditions, both in the northern Cumbria, from 
which Wales had long been severed, and in Wales 
itself. 

In South Wales alone the rule was subject to 
carefully guarded exceptions. 

The fact has several times been alluded to that 
in South Wales the attainment of the position of a 
free tribesman was possible by residence in Cymru 
for nine generations, and could be hastened by re- 
peated intermarriages with ‘ innate Cymraeses.’ 

It may be worth while, before passing from the 
subject of strangers in blood, to quote one more 
passage from the Welsh Laws describing this process 
and having particular regard to the rights to which 
the stranger attained on becoming a tribesman.’ 


‘This is the mode of regulating those marriages—to wit, the 
son of an ailit, being a sworn man to the lord of the territory who 
shall marry an innate Cymraes with the consent of her kindred, 
is, by that marriage, in the privilege of the second degree of 
kin and descent; to their children attaches the privilege of the 
third degree; and one of those children, by intermarrying with a 
Cymraes of legitimate blood, assumes the fourth degree; a son by 
that marriage stands in the privilege of the fifth degree, and he is 
the grandchild of the original ailit*; and that son, by inter- 


1 Welsh Laws, ii. p. 505-6. 
2 ¢.e. the aillt who first marries a Cymraes. 
k 2 
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CHAP. V. marrying with an innate Cymraes, arises to the privilege of the 
sixth degree of kin, and a son by that marriage or a great-grand- 
son of the original aillt is of the seventh degree, and by inter- 
marrying with an innate Cymraes attains to the eighth degree 
under the privilege of his wife, for it is the privilege of every 
innate Cymraes to advance a degree for her aillt husband with 
whom she shall intermarry; and the son of this great-grandson 
by such marriage attains to the privilege of the ninth descent ; 
and therefore he is called a seisor (goresgynydd). 


What did It is important to notice why he is so called, and 
the stran- Of 'c : 

ger attain What it is that he attains to :— 

to on be- , 

coming a ‘ For he seizes (goresgyn) his Jand (tir) or his fruition of five 
ta free erws and his cyvarwys and privilege of chief of kindred and 
man 


every other social right due to an innate Cymro.’ 


He gothis That is to say, he becomes a priodawr, or tribesman, 


aaabee With right to location upon land and a cyvarwys. 
cane of urther, as he begins a new kindred, so also he 
a new omes its Chief of Kindred. 

kindred. bee ef of 


* And he becomes the stock of a kindred, or he stands in the privi- 
lege of chief of kindred to his progeny, and likewise to his seniors ; 
for such of them as may be living, as father or grandfather or 
great-grandfather, and not further, obtain in their seisor the 
privilege of innate Cymry. And he is not in law called the son 
of his father in suits for land, but his seisor; and he is a seisor to 
his grandfather and also a seisor to his great-grandfather and a 
seisor to his uncles, and his cousins, and his second cousins, when 
they, one or other, shall descend from legitimate marriages. 

‘And the seisor becomes chief of kindred to them all after 
arriving at the full age of manhood ; and every one of them is a 
man and kin (gwr a char) to him, and his word is paramount over 
them one and all...’ 


It would seem, however, that though in this 
sense the new tribesman ennobled his ancestors and 
relations so that their blood relationship to him 
could be recognised, yet they do not thereby all at 
once become tribesmen with a right to location en 
land and cyvarwys as he has done. 
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* Although they approach the kindred of the seisor and possess 
their privileges free under the protection and privilege of their 
chief of kindred, they obtain not their lands (nz chafant eu tiroda) 
except those who individually attain the degree or privilege of 
the ninth descent—that is, of seisor (goresgynedd).’ 

There seems to be in these statements confirma- 
tion of the facts before alluded to as characteristic 
of the structure of the Cymric tribal society, not 
only as regards the tenacity with which the tribal 
rules of kinship were carried out and applied to 
the entrance of strangers into the tribe, but also 
as regards the character of the normal right of the 
tribesman. The normal right, whether of the innate 
boneddtg born into the tribe, or of the stranger in 
blood on becoming a tribesman, was not an equal 
share in certain tribe land, but the right of main- 
tenance—the fruition of five free erws and what- 
ever else was included in his cyvarwys. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CHIEFTAINSHIP IN THE TRIBE. 


I. THE GRADES OF CHIEFTAINSHIP. 


THE fact that the tribe was complex, that it contained 
besides the kindreds of tribesmen various classes 
of strangers in blood, combined with the fact of the 
existence of territorial lordships, naturally gave a 
dual character to the matter of chieftainship. 

From the strictly tribal point of view, the prin- 
ciple of blood relationship might work itself out 
simply enough. 

Beginning with the chief of household, who was 
the head of a patriarchal family of kin within the 
fourth degree of descent, it was a perfectly natural 
tribal step upwards to the chief of kindred, under 
whose rule the many households included within the 
kinship to the ninth degree were bound together into 
an organised kindred. It was but another perfectly 
natural step to bind the several kindreds together 
under the higher chieftain of the larger kindred of 
the tribe. 

But, side by side with this strictly tribal view of 
the gradations of chieftainship, the Welsh Codes show 
that there had grown up what, from another point 
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of view, look like similar gradations of territorial lord- 
ship. The tribal system had evidently found room 
for the growing power and jurisdiction of a hierarchy 
of territorial chieftains, very nearly resembling feudal 
lords, holding courts with legal jurisdiction, and 
possessed of landed estates in Norman eyes not to be 
distinguished from manors, on which were settled 
various classes of tenants which, to Norman eyes, 
seemed more or less like the different grades of villani 
on English manors. Some of them, as we have seen, 
were aillis and taeogs, living in ‘registered’ or tacog 
trefs; whilst others were specially located on the 
lord’s waste and growing up into kindreds with or 
without tribal neh 

Thus it werd be easy, using words with a con- 
ventional meaning, to describe the two principles or 
influences working side by side in later tribal society 
(and perhaps from the first) as tribal and feudul. 

But by doing so some danger might be run of 
falling into the error of begging the question at issue. 
The real question is whether these so-called feudal 
tendencies were the result of outside feudal influences 
upon the tribal system, or whether what we call the 
feudal system in Western Iurope may not, itself, turn 
out to have been in part the result of tendencies en- 
grained in the very nature of tribal society and thus 
underlying the conditions out of which feudalism 
grew. 

Recurring to the condition of things described in 
the Codes, there seems in one sense to have been quite 
a hierarchy of chieftains. 

There was the brenhin, or King, of Aberffraw, 
whose chieftainship extended over all Cymru. But, 
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under the Codes, Gwent and Dimetia each had its 
brenhin, subordinate, however, to the brenhin of Aber- 
ffraw. And each cantref or cymwd had also its chief- 
tain who held courts and had legal jurisdiction of 
some kind among uchelwrs and breyrs who, them- 
selves, were heads of kindreds or households, and in 
some sense petty chieftains with the privilege attached 
to proprietorship of land. 
All this looks at first sight very territorial. And 
it also was ancient. For 
‘When Howel the Good, brenhin of Cymru, modified the 
laws of Cymru, he permitted various privileges to various persons 
in his kingdom, ... and likewise he permitted every chief 
(pennaeth) to whom there might belong a cymwd, or cantref, 
or more, to hold a daily royal court of privileged officers, in 
number as he should deem proper, in a similar manner to himself, 
and privilege to hold a royal court of pleas in his country among 
his uchelwrs. . . . And he permitted every uchelwr to hold his 
own land according to its privilege, and to rule his bondmen 


according to conditional bondage in South Wales, and perpetual 
bondage in Gwynedd.’ ! 


He reserved to himself, however, all suits pertain- 
ing to his crown as brenhin and to his relations 
(aelodeu)—1.e. members of his royal family.’ 

The words used in various passages in the Codes 
for the gradations of chieftainship are instructive and 
indicative of tribal origin. 

In the preface to the Venedotian Code, Howel the 
Good is in some of the MSS. called the tewysauc (7.e. 
totsech) of all Cymru; and it goes on to say that he 
summoned six men from each cymwd in his kingdom 
(tehuysokaet). Very shortly afterwards it is stated 
that ‘ the saraad of the King (brenhin) of Aberffraw is, 


1 Ancient Laws of Wales, il. p. 365, 21d p.1000, Gaal 
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to be paid thus: a hundred cows for each cantref in 
his dominion (argluydyaet).’} 

In the last passage the brenhin has authority over 
an argluydyaet, the words king and lord being practi- 
cally interchanged. In the first passage the king or 
tewysauc (toisech) has authority over a tehuysokaet. 
These terms, in their Gaelic form, were used in Ireland 
and went back, according to the ‘ Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ to early Irish tribal tradition ; for it was 
the mythic Ollamh Fodla (who flourished, it is said, 
twelve centuries B.c.) who appointed a tovsech over 
every fuath in Ireland.” 

In the preface to the Dimetian Code the word 
used for the prince is brenhin, and in one MS. tywys- 
sauc, and his kingdom is called a teyrnnas (the same 
word as the Irish tigernas), the dominion of a teyrn or 
tigerna, or house-lord. In a further clause in the 
same Code, Howel is said to be accompanied by the 
teyrnedd or tigerns of Cymru in his visit to Rome, 
thus making a distinction between the brenhin or head 
king and the tigerns or subordinate kings.’ 

In another passage of less authority, dealing with 
the federate country of all Cymru, the same distinc- 
tion is made between the head king or brenhin pen- 
raith of all Cymru and the subordinate tywysawgs or 
toisechs under him,’ who, however, were themselves 
paramount in their own territories. And this brenhin 
penraith is said to be the hynav (eldest,? most ancient, 


Windisch ‘ Worterbuch, sub voce 


1 j, pp. 3-7. | 

2 Skene's Celtic Scotland, iii. | Tussech. 
p. 156. The word Totsech occurs © 3 Anctent Laws of Wales, i. 
also in the entries in the margin | p. 338. 
of the ‘ Book of Deer,’ and means | < tiepao02, 


‘first man,’ or ‘head man.’ See , > Pugh. 
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or ancestor), 2.e. the head of the royal or ruling 
family. 

The distinction between the head chieftainship of 
Aberffraw and the sub-chieftains of the other divi- 
sions is maintained in the same way but with differ- 
ent words in another passage : ! 

‘Three mechdeyrn rule all the gwladychu of Cymru, the 
brenin of Aberffraw, and the arglwydd of Dinefwr (in Dimetia), 
and the arglwydd of Mathrafal (in Powys).’ 

Here again the chief of Aberffraw alone is 
brenhin. 

In the next sentence all these are called teyrn, 
and their teyrnas is said to be thus divided into 
three parts (rhan), but Aberffraw is said to have 
supremacy over the other two. ‘And there are three 
yeirll (tarlls)* under it (Aberffraw), viz. of Caerllion 
(Gwent), of Dinefwr (Dimetia), and of Mathrafal 
(Powys).’ 

Here the distinction is between the brenhin and 
the subordinate zarlls. And there is another passage 
which states that when, according to the legend, 
Maelgwn became supreme king (brenhin pennaf) with 
Aberffraw for his principal court, the status of the 
lords of Powys, Dimetia, and Gwent became that of 
under-chieftains or iarlls. 

Why, then, it may be asked, are all the chieftains, 
including Aberffraw, called in the passage above 
quoted mechdeyrn? The word is translated wcegerent, 
and in its etymology it betrays again a tribal source. 
Like the Latin dominus, the word tegerna means the 
head of the house. And whether the word mechdeyrn 


1 Ancient Laws of Wales, il. 2 See ii. p. 51. 
p. 583. STiepaols 
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originally meant the sons of the ‘tigerna’! or 
whether the prefix had another derivation than son ; 
in either case the connection with the idea of the 
household is maintained. In Irish the word oc- 
thigernd means literally the young tugerns, but it is 
used also for a sub-tigern. Both words suggest that 
the sub-chieftains were the younger members of the 
ruling family, of which the head king was the hynaf 
or elder. As in older days the brenhin of Aberffraw 
was in a sense a subordinate king paying tribute to 
the king of Lloegyr, from this point of view he was 
a mechdeyrn. 
Another passage states that :— 


‘Three mechdeyrn dues arise from all Cymry. To Aberffraw 
from the other two: (1) from Dinevwr four tunel! of honey, each 
containing four mw, two grenneit in each mu, each grenn a load 
(llwyth) for two men ona pole; flour from Gwynva (Powys) in 
the same manner. 

‘Three score and three pounds the King of Aberffraw 
should pay to the King (6renhin) of Lloegyr; then he was called 
King of London, for there were many kings (brenhinedd) formerly 
in Lloegyr.’” 


All this may be confused tradition, but Cesar 
himself testified to the number of kings in Britain, so 
that there is every reason to believe that the tradition 
of a head chieftain, of whom the Welsh chieftains 
were under-chieftains, may not be devoid of truth. 


! yuyet=yonths. And ef. Vorti- 
gern = Guwr-theyrn, which was 
both Goidelie and Cymric, and 


1 If Cymric, the prefix should 
be map. But the word tigern 
(teyrn) seems to be Goidelicaswell | 


as Cymric. See Gwentian Code, p. 
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Il. THE TRIBAL CHIEFTAINSHIP THAT OF A FAMILY. 


In the Welsh Codes the tribal system of Wales is 
made throughout to turn upon the possession of 
Cymric blood, and Cymru in the time of the Codes 
had become to a great extent geographically identi- 
cal with modern Wales. 

But Mr. Skene has shown that before the 
invasion of Cunedda and his sons the Cymric 
population was confined to the eastern part of 
Wales only. ‘ We find,’ he writes, ‘the seaboard 
of Wales on the west in the occupation of the 
Gwyddyl, or Gael, and the Cymry confined to the 
eastern part of Wales only and placed between 
them (7.e. the Gwyddyls) and the Saxons. A line 
drawn from Conway, on the north, to Swansea, 
on the south, would separate the two races of the 
Gwyddyl and the Cymry on the west and on the 
east. In North Wales the Cymry possessing Powys, 
with the Gwyddyl in Gwynedd, and Mona or 
Anglesey. In South Wales the Cymry possessing 
Gwent and Morganwg, with the Gwyddyl in Dyfed, 
and Brecknock occupied by the mysterious Brychan 
and his family.’? 

Mr. Skene shows, in fact, that, whilst Powys and 
the Severn Valley were ancient Cymric districts, the 
stronghold of the Cymry was the real Cumbria 
further north, viz. from the Dee and the Humber to 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde.” 

Accordingly, when Cunedda and his sons in the 


1 Four Ancient Books of | Galloway. Skene’s Celtic Scot- 
Wales, chap. iv. and, vol. i. p. 238, 
* With the exception of Pictish | 
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fifth century came from the north with their tribal 
following of Cymry to drive out the Gwyddyls from 
Wales, and only succeeded in doing it after two or 
three generations of constant conflict, it does not 
seem likely that they should recognise them as of 
their own Cymric kindred just because both con- 
querors and conquered were Celtic in race. The 
Cymry were new comers, and conquered North 
Wales and Anglesey first, and it was not until the 
time of Cunedda’s great-grandson Maelgwn that 
they became masters of South Wales also. Even 
then, as regards the old inhabitants, they were still a 
conquering tribe. 

There is a curious passage in the Venedotian 
Code which shows that the true Cymric land was in 
the north, even after the time of Maelown. Under 
the heading ‘ Privileges of Arvon’ the following story 
is told :— 


‘Here Hlidyr the Courteous, a man from the North, was 
slain, and after his death the men of the North came here to 
avenge him. The chiefs, their leaders, were Clydno Eiddin [of 
Edinburgh ?}, Nudd the Generous, son of Senyllt, Mordav the 
Generous, son of Servari, and Rydderch, the Generous, son of 
Tudwal Tudglyd [of Strathclyde ?|, and they came to Arvon, and 
because Elidyr was slain at Aber Mewydus, in Arvon, they burned 
Arvon as a further revenge. And then Run, son of Maelgwn, 
and the men of Gwynedd, assembled in arms, and proceeded to the 
banks of the Gweryd [ Forth?] in the North, and there they were long 
disputing who should take the lead through the River Gweryd. 
Then Run sent a messenger to Gwynedd, to ascertain who were 
entitled to the lead, and some say that Maeldav the elder, the 
Lord of Penardd, adjudged it to the men of Arvon. Iorwerth, the 
son of Madog, on the authority of his own information, affirms 
that Idno the Aged assigned it to the men of the black-headed 
shafts. And thereupon the men of Arvon advanced in the van, 
and were valorous there, and Taliesin sang— 

Behold from the ardency of their blades 
With Run the reddener of armies, 
The men of Arvon with their ruddy lances. 
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And then, on account of the length of time they remained in 
arms, their wives slept with their bond-servants, and on that 
account Run granted them fourteen privileges. . . . And if there 
be who shall doubt one of these privileges, the community at 
Bangor and that of Beuno shall uphold them.’ ? 


There can be little doubt that this story is 
connected with a disputed succession on the death 
of Maelgwn. Possibly the question in dispute may 
have been what Cymric family had the right to the 
head-chieftainship, and the expedition of Elidyr from 
the north may have been to claim it. He is said to 
have married the daughter of Maelgwn. Be this as 
it may, the story shows that the traditional connec- 
tion was not then broken between the Cymry of 
Wales and the old tribal home further north from 
whence they had sprung. 

Speaking broadly then, this invasion of Cunedda 
and his sons was one of those tribal movements of 
which history is so full, in which tribes allied in blood 
when conquered are as a matter of course treated as 
strangers and made what Bede calls ‘ tributary to the 
conquering tribe.’ The Saxons reduced conquered 
Teutonic tribes into gafolgelders, and these gafolyelders 
were probably very much what the Welsh Codes call 
aillts and taeogs. 

That Cunedda came from the north, that his 
court may have been at Carlisle, that he may 
possibly have held office in the Roman army, that 
his force on the Roman Wall was 900 horse (ze. a 
Roman legion), that he wore the gold belt which 
was the badge of the Roman Dux, and that some of 
his ancestors’ names were Roman—all this is not in 


1 Ancient Laws of Wales, i. p. 104-~7. 
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the least inconsistent with his being the head-chieftain 
of Northern Cymric tribes! The great German 
Hermann was nearly all this, and, no doubt, his 
Roman training was one secret of his power. Roman 
forces withdrawn, tribal instincts would rise again 
into prominence, and conquests would be made on 
tribal lines.” 

The very phrase ‘ Cunedda and his sons’ suggests 
that his chieftainship was a tribal one, and it is 
perfectly consistent with tribal rules that it should 
be that of a royal family rather than a merely 
personal or individual thing. 

It was also in accordance with tribal instincts 
that his sons should be sub-chieftains (mechdeyrns) 
and share in his kingdom, giving their names to the 
subordinate divisions of the conquered country ruled 
by them. 

There are traces of this family or tribal character 
of the chieftainship as well in the legends of their 
history as in the succession to the head-chieftainship. 
Traces such as these are not without value where real 
history is wanting. 

In the ‘ Life of St. Carannog, ?it is incidentally 
stated that Cunedda had several sons, that the first- 
born was Tybiawn, who died before Cunedda’s raid into 
Wales. But it goes on to say that his brother 
Meiriawn divided the possessions of his father among 
his brethren. 


1 See Professor Rhys’s Celtic 3 Lives of Cambro- British 
Britain, p. 135. Saints (Rees), pp. 100 and 400. 

2 Nennius places the invasion |} The MS. from which it was 
of Cunedda 146 years before | transcribed is early 12th century. 
Maileun (Maelgwn) reigned. 
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So in the ‘ Life of St. Cadoc,’? the sons of Glywys,: 
a so-called regulus of part of Glamorganshire and 
Gwent, natalico more divided their father’s kingdom 
between them, every one taking his special pro- 
vince, whilst we learn from another legend that 
Gwynllyw the eldest ruled over the whole as princeps 
dominator.” 

Thus chieftainship in a tribe seems to have been 
the family possession of a gwely, like the ‘ tir gwely- 
awe’ of the proprietary tribesmen. 

So again in the succession to the head-chieftain-" 
ship, it would almost seem as though there were traces 
of recurring periods in the royal family history when 
a new choice had to be made, and the headship 
became settled in a single family chosen out from 
the others. This choice obviously involved the 
subordination of the other families. 

Thus from among the descendants of Cunedda 
Maelgwn was chosen, and the placing of him in 
the chair made of birds’ wings on the sea-shore, 
according to the legend recorded in the Welsh 
Laws, may well have been the form taken by the 
ceremony on his election to the headship of all 
Cymru.’ 

Maelgwn’s accession was evidently an epoch in 
Welsh tribal history. He took up his residence at 
Aberffraw as brenhin of Venedotia. There were 
other ruling families in different districts, but the 
headship of Cymru remained thenceforth in his 
family alone.* 


1 Td. pp. 22 and 310. ; p. 61. 
Id. p. 146. | * See Professor Rhys’s Celtic 
> Ancient Laws of Wales, ii. . Britain, p. 125 et seq. 
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He died, as already said, in the first visitation 
of the ‘ Yellow Death, about a.p. 547, and was 
succeeded in the head-chieftainship ultimately by his 
great-grandson /ago, who again was a great leader, 
and fell in the Battle of Chester, a.p. 613. 

Lastly, Jago’s great-grandson, Cadwaladr, after 
raising the hopes of the Cymry by his leadership, died, 
it is said, during the second visitation of the ‘ Yellow 
Death,’ about a.p. 664-683.! 

So much for the traditional succession to the 
chieftainship in the family of Cunedda. 

But, side by side with the Aberffraw line of 
Cymric chieftains, there seems to have been another 
of the same kind in Powys. 

As already said, Powys was seemingly Cymric 
before the advent of Cunedda and his sons. And 
the royal family of Catel-Tigern-Lug, according to 
Nennius, dated back to the time of St. Germanus.? 
He and his nine sons, according to Nennius, were 
baptised by St. Germanus, and blessed in the words, 
‘A king shall not be wanting of thy seed for ever’ ; 
and Nennius adds, writing early in the eighth 
century :— 


‘ And, agreeably to the prediction of St. Germanus, he became 
a king, all his sons were kings, and from their offspring the 
whole country of Powys has been governed to this day.’ 


Thus legend and tradition alike testify to the tribal 
character of Welsh chieftainship as that of a ruling 
family, and not merely of a single person or leader. 


1 Professor Rhys’s Celtic ; or not does not much affect the 
Britain, p. 128. | force of it in this connection. 
® Whether Zimmer is right in | Nennius Vindicatus, p. 72 et 
giving a late origin to this legend | seq. 
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In the constitution of the brenhin’s household, as 
described in the Codes, the tribal character of the 
royal family was in part at least sustained. 

It had its penteulu, or chief of household, like any 
other family, and he must be of the royal blood—a 
son ornephew. <A mere uchelwr could not occupy the 
position, because he was not of the chieftain’s kindred. 
The brenhin himself could not be chief of the house- 
hold because he had another office. Nor could the 
edling, or designated successor of the brenhin. He 
had another office and a higher privilege, equal to that 
of the brenhin.} 

The family of royal privilege is said in the Codes 
to consist of sons, nephews, and first cousins. Ina 
sense they all were edlings ; > but they ceased to belong 
to it when they obtained separate possession of land 
for themselves. Their privilege became then that of 
their land. 

‘ When the edling dies he is to leave his horses and his dogs 
to the brenhin, for that is the only ebediw he is to render, and 
the reason why he ought to render no other is because he is a 
near relation (aylawt) to the brenhin. The near relations (aylodeu) 
of the brenhin are his sons, his nephews, and his first cousins. 
Some say that every one of these is an edling; others say that no 
one is an edling except that person to whom the brenhin shall 
give hope of succession and designation. 

‘The edling and those whom we have above mentioned shall 
possess that privilege until they obtain land; after that, their 
privilege shall be identified with the privilege of the land they 
obtain, except they obtain land in villenage (vyleyn dyr, in 


another MS. kaeth dir). In that case the privilege of the land 
shall augment until it shall become free.’ ® ; 


Hence the younger sons of the royal family, settled 


1 Ancient Laws of Wales | eepats 
i jhe, U3 * i.p.10. See also p. 851, 
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upon land, would become eventually breyrs and 
uchelwrs. But such a son, placed at the head of 
the llys of a cantref or cymwd, became in some sense 
a territorial chief. As such, he held a royal court of 
privileged officers among the uchelwrs of his district. 
So it was in Howel’s time,’ and his legislation, as 
already mentioned, recognised these sub-chieftains. 

Hence it follows that the royal stock was from 
time to time, as it were, swarming off into new 
family stocks, or, to change the metaphor, overflow- 
ing into and swelling the number of Cymric proprie- 
tors of land. New kindreds, offshoots from the royal 
kindred, were from time to time taking their places 
side by side with the other kindreds of Cymru. 

How many of the Cymric kindreds were descended 
from Cunedda and his sons, or others of his kindred 
who came with him to conquer Wales, or were 
sprung from the royal family of Powys, we cannot 
tell. But the centuries between Cunedda’s chieftain- 
ship and Howel’s afforded quite time enough for the 
Cymric stock in Wales to multiply without bringing 
into their tribe the conquered people of the land. A 
race which guarded its blood so keenly, which made 
the stranger family wait, unless hastened by inter- 
marriage, till the ninth degree of kindred was reached 
before its members were sufficiently naturalised to be 
admitted into fellowship and freedom—allowed to 
bear arms and to share in responsibility for crimes— 
was not likely to have admitted the conquered races 
wholesale into tribal union. The two visitations of 
the ‘ Yellow Death’ probably thinned the population 


1 ai, p. 365. 
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and prepared the way for the new comers, and 
whether the older races of the land were Goidelic or 
Brython, they were most likely regarded as strangers 
in blood to the conquering tribesmen, and as such 
treated as taeogs or aillts. 

Thus whilst chieftainship in the tribe was the 
prerogative of a family rather than of a person, and 
the tie of blood-relationship bound together the head- 
chieftains and the sub-chieftains and the chiefs of 
kindreds and of households, and whilst the continuity 
of kindred so secured throughout the whole hierarchy 
of chieftains bound the whole body of tribesmen 
together by the tie of blood, the gulf remained as 
deep as ever between the tribesmen and the strangers 
in blood. 

Lastly, if the Cymry came into Wales with 
Cunedda, or in the migration from the north con- 
nected by tradition with his name, then, unless it 
were in Powys, we must not look for evidence of the 
Cymric tribal system in Wales anywhere earlier than 
the coming of Cunedda, or in South Wales before 
Maelgwu’s conquest, and the first visitation of the 
‘Yellow Death.’ 

It would be rash to regard this conclusion as 
other than provisional, till further light has been 
thrown upon the subject by Celtic scholars, but it 
has an important bearing upon the interpretation of 
the earlier evidence to which attention will hereafter 
be called, and which has to do with the contact in 
the sixth century between the Cymric conquerors of 
South Wales and the Christian Church. 
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II]. THER CHIEFTAINSIVIP IN ITS RELATION TO LAND. 


The Extents of the so-called manor of Aberffraw 
have already familiarised the reader with the posi- 
tion, at the time of the conquest of North Wales, of 
the chieftain in relation, first to his so-called manor 
with its maerdref, its free officials of the court, and 
the hamlets of nativi holding in trefgevery and paying 
rents in produce, and, secondly, to the other hamlets 
of the cantref, whether occupied by weles of free 
tribesmen, paying food rents commuted into money, 
or by nativi, still for the most part paying rents in 
kind. But the family character of his land owner- 
ship was hidden, so to speak, under the shadow of 
the manorial aspect of his lordship. 

The originally family character of the chieftain’s 
ownership is, however, apparent enough in the 
charters of donations made by chieftains in the 
twelfth century, to say nothing of the earlier evidence 
hereafter to be examined. 

There must always be some doubt how far under 
the tribal system the land which was set apart for 
the chieftainship in each cantref or cymwd, and the 
food rents from the tribesmen or strangers in blood, 
were at the chieftain’s disposal, and how far his 
family (aelodeu) had rights of maintenance out of 
them. 

It might well be that in newly conquered dis- 
tricts the chieftain’s power of disposal was excep- 
tionally great, not only because his own power would 
be greatest after victory, but also because there 
would be freshly conquered lands which could be 
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allotted or disposed of without displacing any tribes- 
men. 

Moreover, if the inhabitants of conquered regions 
were retained on the land as aillts and taeogs, and 
made tributary (according to tribal custom), it would 
be easy to transfer to a church or to a relative the 
tribute of a holding or district without disturbing 
anyone. 

Further, even in ordinary times the chieftain’s 
power as head of the tribe over unoccupied waste 
may always have been recognised. On the other 
hand, what in modern phrase is meant by transfer of 
the land itself, or transfer of the freehold, was pro- 
bably an idea as foreign to the tribal system in its 
early stages as individual contrasted with family 
ownership. Transfer of the tribute and lordship of 
a district was probably far more in accordance with 
tribal conceptions. The tribal and family use of the 
land upon payment of customary food rents or tri- 
bute was, perhaps, at first, the nearest approach to 
ownership, and the transfer of the right to the 
tribute the nearest approach to alienation. 

In later times, as the lordship became more and 
more manorial, modern ideas crept in together with 
modern forms of conveyance. But even then there 
is incidental evidence in the charters giving effect to 
the grants to churches, made as late as the twelfth 
century, that the subject of the donations was not 
the individual and independent property of the chief- 
tain making them. They show that his power of 
making the donation was limited. To make it valid. 
his act required not, indeed, the consent and con- 
firmation of any council or witan, but the consent 
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and confirmation of his family, as in other cases of 
‘tir gwelyawe.’ 

Thus, in a charter of donation to the Abbey of 
Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire, ‘ Resus, Prince of 
South Wales,’ calls himself proprietarius princeps, and. 
recites that he had built the abbey and made a 
donation of it and of land to its abbot in a.p. 1184, 
and yet it was necessary for his three sons to confirm 
the donation, thus, ‘together with him establishing 
it before many of his army, in the Church of St. 
Brigid at Raiadr.’ And further, ‘he and his sons 
and all his posterity’ joined in giving it the usual 
immunities." 

So again, to take an example from another dis- 
trict, the necessity of the concurrence of heurs in the 
disposition of property belonging to the families of 
chieftains is very obvious in the following case, 
notwithstanding the lateness of date and the use of 
ordinary Norman forms of conveyancing. 

A certain Gruffydd of Dinas Bran (son of Madoc, 
the founder of the Abbey of Valle Crucis, and of 
Isota, daughter of Ithel, Prince of Gwent) had four 
sons, and died a.p. 1270. 

After his death, in 5 Ed. L., an inquisition was held 
to inquire into the legality of the seizure by Prince 
Llewelyn of certain lands held in dower by his 
widow.’ 

From the finding of the jury, it appears that 
Gruffydd, on his marriage with Emma, gave to her 


1 See Dugdale’s account of , found in Appendix D. I am in- 
Strata Florida, Monasticon, v. | debted for this instance to the 
p. 682. Hon Mrs. Bulkeley Owen, of 


2 This inquisition and the Tedsmore Hall, Oswestry. 
charter cited in this case will be 
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the whole cymwd (patria) of Maelor Saesneg (in 
Flintshire) for her life. The charter by which he did 
this shows that he did it with the assent and consent 
of his heirs (assenswu et consensu heredum meorum). 
The cymwd is described as ‘ totam patriam que vocatur 
Maylorseysnec, and it contained several ville or villate, 
just as the Denbigh Extent might lead us to expect. 
The deed was witnessed by Anianus, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, the Abbot of Valle Crucis, the donor’s 
four sons, and others. 

Then, by another charter, the same Gruffydd, again 
with the assent and consent of his heirs,’ made a 
sunilar grant to Emma, of the property which came 
to him from his deceased brother Hywel, part of 
which had been purchased ‘from all the heirs of 
Herbestoc’ (de omnibus heredibus de Herbestoc.*) 
And, lastly, the four sons confirm to their mother, 
by a separate charter, all the above-mentioned pro- 
perty, also in addition that which their grand- 
mother Isolda had purchased with their grandfather’s 
concurrence. The Jury, on inquisition made into 
these circumstances, swore that this dower was given 
in due form by Gruffydd, with the confirmation of his 
heredes after his death, and with the confirmation of 
Llewelyn, then Prince of Wales, who confirmed all the 
donations. And they said that the custom of Wales 
was that everyone at his own will could give to his 
wife his lands and tenements, before marriage or 
after, at lis pleasure. 

The prince, Llewelyn, had evicted the widow from 
this property, and the Jury explained the reason of 


) With regard to “nbsetiel see | Palmer in the Moule 
the interesting paper of Mr. A. N. | Review, March 1888. 
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his action, and stated that the custom of Wales was 
such that as often as anyone from fear of war, or on 
other occasion, leaves his land and retires from Wales 
to other parts, the lord has a right to seize that land 
as escheat to him, and deal with it at his pleasure. 

Strictly speaking, this case must not be taken as 
showing that under the tribal system dower was a 
recognised incident, but rather that the practice was 
sanctioned by later custom of a husband, with the 
consent of his family, giving his wife a life interest 
in some of his property. 

Again, it shows, no doubt, that chieftains in later 
times could and did purchase and dispose of pro- 
perty with family consent. The main provision made 
in this case was, however, far more of the character 
of a life interest in the tributes or dues of a lordship 
than a life interest in a modern landed estate. The 
grant embraced a whole patria or cymurd, and the 
Denbigh Extent has made it clear that within the 
cymuwd there were under the tribal system numerous 
weles of tribesmen and of so-called nativi. In the 
case of Maelor Saesneg, it may not have been so, as 
the district of which it was a part had been, for a 
time at least, under Saxon rule, and during this period 
it may well have lost some of its tribal characteristics. 

On the whole, it must be recognised that even 
under more strictly tribal conditions,,with the con- 
sent of their family, chieftains could and did make 
donations to churches, as well as to their wives, 
and that these might be of two kinds :— 

(1) The transfer of the tribute or food rent of land 
from the chieftain, and the support of his establish- 
ment, to a church, or a monastery, without changing 
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its amount, so constituting the occupiers of that land, 
probably most often avllts or taeogs, thenceforth 
tenants of a church, or monastery, instead of tenants 
of the chieftain. 

(2) The donation of a certain area of land, on 
which the church or monastery was built, freed from 
all secular payments or dues, showing that there was 
tribal land of some kind, cultivated or waste, allotted 
under tribal conditions to the chieftain or his family, 
or, possibly, escheat to him, which he, with the con- 
sent of his family, could dispose of to a church, or 
otherwise." 


IV. THE CHIEFTAIN’S FOOD-RENTS FROM FREE TRIBESMEN. 


The question of the transfer or donation of land 
by chieftains is so closely connected with the food- 
rents from the land that it will be convenient at this 
stage of the inquiry to examine more closely into 
their character. 

In the Extents the food-rents of the free tribes- 
men were found to be commuted into definite money 
payments made under the name of tune. 

Accordingly in the Codes the customary unit of 


1 This conclusion, drawn from | pose of the special portion of the 


later charters, does not seem to be 
inconsistent with the Codes. 

It is true that ‘the Triads re- | 
present that the right of co- | 
aration of the waste was a part of | 

{ 


the cyvarwys of every tribesman, 
and that ‘every wild and waste | 
belongs to the country and kin- | 
dred in common’ (ii. p. 523). But 
this is not inconsistent with the 
fuil power of the brenhin to dis- 


waste in every cymwd allotted to 
him. According to the Codes it 
was the official duty of the maer 
and canghellor ‘to keep the waste 
of the brenkin until he shall 
dispose of it’ (i. pp. 490 and 678), 
and, according to the Venedotian 
Code (p. 190), these officers did 
not lose their right of service upon 
it even when it was disposed of. 
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gwestva is commuted into what is called the tunc Cuar. VL 
pound. The 

There are indications that originally, before the 272? 
commutation, the payment of food-rents was arranged Codes 
in such a way as to supply the custoniary provision muted 
for so many ‘nights’ entertainments,’ a practice of eee 
which the firma unius noctis of the Domesday Survey °""* 
and other medieval documents, was probably a sur- [2ef7"* 
vival. noctis. 

It is obvious that Cymric chieftains, when on 
progress from one place to another, whether on 
military or hunting and hawking expeditions, needed 
both shelter and also provision for the nightly enter- 
tainment of themselves and their company. 

The onus of making provision for their shelter Provision 
fell, under the Codes, upon the aill/ts or non-tribesmen. eee 

The brenhin’s hall consisted of six columns or Shiter 
poles, probably often newly felled trees, placed in Progress 
parallel rows of three, and fastened together at the made by 
top to the roof-tree, thus forming a kind of nave. eee 
Then at some distance behind the poles low walls of SL ne 
stakes and wattle shut in the aisles. ‘The roof was fuettin's 
covered with branches and thatch, and there were 
wattle doors of entrance at the end. Along the 
aisles behind the poles were placed beds of rushes, 
called gwelys, and the footboards of the beds were 
used as seats in the daytime.’ All houses put up 
in this way were alike, and each piece of timber had 
its customary value from the poles and the roof-tree 
down to the stakes and the wattle.’ 


? Giraldus Cambrensis, Descr. 2 Venedotian Code, i. p. 298. 
Camb. lc. x. 
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The fire was in the middle between the central 
posts, and divided the upper portion, where sat the 
chief, the edling, and principal officers, from the 
lower and humbler end of the hall. The silentiary 
stood by one of the central posts, and it was his 
duty to call attention by striking it with his staff.’ 

Such a hall as this was easily constructed and 
removed, and owed what fleeting grandeur it pos- 
sessed to its curtains, and the weapons of the tem- 
porary inmates hung upon its sides. 

At first sight the construction of buildings such 
as this for a few nights’ shelter of the chieftain and 
his company might seem too onerous a customary 
obligation to be periodically imposed upon the chief- 
tain’s ‘villeins.’ But it is recorded in the Boldon 
Book that the villani of the Bishop of Durham had 
to furnish for his great hunts just such a hall in the 
forest, 60 feet long and 16 feet wide between the 
posts, together with a buttery, steward’s room, 
chamber, privy, and chapel,’ so that the following 
passage from the ‘ Venedotian Code’ need not be 
surprising :— 

‘Nine houses which the villeins of the brenhin are to erect 

for him: a hall, a chamber, a buttery, a stable, a dog-house, a 

barn, an oven, a privy, and a dormitory.’ ° 

Whether these buildings were put up afresh for 
every royal visit, or were only repaired on occasion, 
we are not told. Possibly the brenhin may have re- 
quired such provision at frequent intervals, for besides 
his hunting and hawking he seems very often to have 
called out the eueesae to 1pm his HOSES in the mili- 


coir atone —eosensh ed iansnses oes a db ASRS a — cece neem eee ee 


1 i. p. 11, and pp. 848-851. 3 Venedotian Code, i. p.79, and 
* Boldon Book, p. 575. | see Dimetian Code p. 487. 
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tary exercises which perhaps had succeeded to more 
strictly marauding expeditions of an earlier period. 


‘ The king (brenhin) is not to go with his host out of the country 
except once a year, but they are to attend the king in his own 
dominion whenever he shall please. The king is to have from 
every villein-tref a man, a horse, and an axe to form encamp- 
ments, at his own cost.’ ! 


According to Giraldus Cambrensis, Welsh tribes- 
men were eager to join in warlike expeditions— 
gens armis dedita tota.” He represents not only the 
uchelurs (nobiles), but all the people as eager to 
rush from the plough at the signal for war. 

The tribesmen were free from having men or dogs 
quartered upon them except during the great pro- 
gress of the brenhin’s household in winter. 

‘Neither maer nor canghellor is to be imposed upon a free 
maenol, nor progress, nor dovraeth, nor youths (mackbyeit). nor 


anything (except as above) except the great progress of the 
household in the winter.’ ® 


What, then, was this great progress of the house- 
hold to which the tribesmen were subject ? 


‘The chief of the [brenhin’s! household is to have a progress 
assigned him hy the king after separating from him at Christmas, 
himself and the household. ‘The household is to consist of three 
parties: the elder party, the middle party, and the younger 
party; and alternately he is to be with each: and the party he is 
with is to choose its house. And so long as he shall be on that 
progress he is to have servants, a doorward and a cook, and ser- 
vants of the table, and these are to have the skins of the animals 
which are slaughtered, and the cooks are to have the tallow, the 
fragments, and the entrails.’ * 


The rough character of these progresses, though 


restricted by the Codes, is apparent enough. The 
slaughter of animals for the night’s entertainment, 


'y.p.79. 7 Desc. Camb. c. viii. * Venedotian Code, i. pp. 16 
I Foy MG and 190. 
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and the division among the followers of the skins, 
the tallow, and the entrails, are graphic features 
indeed. These progresses were, moreover, quite 
apart from the military and hunting or hawking 
expeditions of the brenhin himself, because when 
they were concluded the chief of the household was 
to return to him, and remain with him for the rest 
of the year. 

The brenhin’s own progress was of another kind. 
He and his company were not quartered on the 
tribesmen, but, whilst his az/ts had to provide him 
with his necessary buildings for shelter, it was the 
duty of the free tribesmen to contribute the food 
and mead for his entertainment. 

This they did by the payment of the guestra or 
food-rent. And, as before said, there are incidental 
indications that it was provided originally on the 
system of the ‘night’s entertainment.’ 

Amongst the curious Welsh phrases into which 
the number nine entered, one is recorded in the 
‘Welsh Laws’! which is significant in this connec- 
tion—Nab nos gbesty— the nine nights of the guest- 
house.’? Further, in the ‘ Dimetian Code’ each tref 
providing its gwestva to the chieftain is ‘ to light the 
fire three nights and three days for him,’ * suggesting 
at least that the gwestvas were arranged so as to 
provide for periods of three nights at a time. 

Again, the Venedotian food-rent, or tune pound 
in lien of it, was to be accompanied by the payment 
of 24d. of supper-silver for the 24 servants of ‘ every 


* Translated in the Latin ver- | p. 874. 


1 ii. p. 345. | sion ‘novem noctes hospitis,’ ii. 
3 
j 


1. p. 533, 
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feast at which mead was drunk,’! thus leading to the 
inference that the tune pound of Venedotia was pro- 
vision for one night’s carousal of the brenhin and 
his company. 

There is some obscurity in the Codes with regard 
to the method of clustering the households or home- 
steads of tribesmen into the groups from which the 
gwestva, or tune pound ne lieu of it, was due. 

In the Venedotian Code? the tyddyns were grouped 
into randirs, the randirs into yavaels, the gavuaels into 
trefs, and the trefs into maenols, And the nucenol was 
the unt which paid the gwestva, or fume pound. In 
South Wales the guestra-paying group was the tres; 


and this was composed of four randirs, each of 


which contained 312 erws of ‘arable, pasture, and 
wood, and space for buildings on the twelve erws.’? 
Thus the yiestva-payinge unit in North Wales 


seems at first sight to have been a certain number of 


tyddyns, whilst in South Wales it embraced a certain 
area of land. It is possible, however, that there 
may be some way of reconciling the two methods, 
for there are indications that in the description im 
the Venedotian Code the tyddyn is taken as a unit 
of land measurement. On the whole, however, it is 
better, perhaps, not to attempt at this point any 
further explanation than that the group of hold- 
ings called a maenol in Venedotia and a tref in 
South Wales was the gucestva-paying umit, bearing in 
mind also the fact, learned from the Denbigh Iextent, 
that the villutw, whatever they might be, were the 
fixed units, and that the weles of tribesmen were 


inp aeoe Bau js Ueki 2. pp. 88 and O37. 
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easily moved, with their cattle and their internally 
complex tribal rights, from one district to another. 
Passing, then, to the gwestva, or food-rent itself, 
in what did it consist ? 
In the Venedotian Code the ‘tunc of a free 
maenol’ is thus described :— 


From every free maenol the brenhin is to have a vat 
(keruyn) of mead nine handbreadths in length diagonally. 

If mead be not obtained, two of bragot; and if bragot be not 
obtained, four of ale (goryw = cerevisia).! 


The vat of liquor was, therefore, a prominent 
feature in the gwestva, but other things also were 
included. A few clauses further on, the ‘king’s 
gwestva from a free maenol’ is more fully described, 
thus :— 

The measure of the brenhin’s gwestva in winter from a free 
maenol: that is to say :— 

A horseload of the best flour that shall grow on the land. 

The carcase of a cow or an ox. 

A full vat (keruyn) of mead 9 handbreadths in its depth 
diagonally and as much in breadth (sic). 

Seven thraves of oats of one band for provender. 

A three-year-old swine. 

A salted flitch of 3 fingerbreadths in thickness. 

A vessel of butter 3 handbreadths in depth, not heaped, and 

3 in breadth. 

And if these cannot be obtained a pound is to be paid in lieu of 
them, and that is the fwne pound, and 24d. to the king’s servants. 


The statement is then repeated that if mead 
cannot be obtained two vats of bragot or four vats of 
ale are to be paid. 

The twnc pound covered all, and it is further 
stated that it 1s to be reckoned as divided thus, viz. : 
‘Six score [pence] for bread, three score for 
liquor (lyn), and three score for enllyn. 


Ie po OT. 
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The tune pound, therefore, contained twelve score, Cuap. VI. 
or 240 pence. And as in the Latin version a thezune 
‘ jIxrer 7? aay . « 6 ey 4 ° 2 5, * pound was 
score of silver’ is rendered as “uncia argentt, at is Fe Gallic 
clear that we have to deal with weights of silver !b. of 


instead of coin, and with the Gallic pound of ae 
20 pennyweights to the ounce and 12 ounces to the 
pound. The equation, therefore, between the food- 

rent and the pound of silver may, after all, be 
founded on ancient custom. 

In the Gwentian and Dimetian Codes the tref is The 
the unit for payment of the tune pound, and the {rqe" 
guestva, of which the latter was the equivalent, is Gwentan 
described almost in the same words as in the Vene- Dimetian 

: c : Codes. 
dotian Code, leaving out some of the smaller items. 

It consisted of the horseload of wheat-flour, an ox, 
7 thraves of oats, a vat (gerbyn) of honey, and 24 of 
silver. 

When honey was wanting, two vats of brayot or 
four of beer were to be paid instead. And the vat, 
or cerbyn, is described in these words :— 


‘The height of the vat is to be nine handbreadths when 
measured diagonally from the further bottom groove to the hither 
May oo 9 Z And it ought to be sufficiently capacious for the brenkin 
and his elder to bathe therein.’ * 


There was also a summer qrrestrva, which was to 
consist of :— 


a fat cow, a fat wether 3 years old, and a sow of 3 winters three 
fingers thick, and [it is added, ‘ the trev is to bring all these to the 


king, and to light a fire three nights and three days for him.’ 


In the Gwentian Code the summer guwestru is 
only obscurely alluded to, but in other points the 


1 Dimetian Code, 1. p. 533; ep 
Gwentian Code, i. p. 769. Si. p. 5383. 
M 
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description in the Dimetian Code is closely followed, 
except that instead of the vat of honey the words 
used are ‘what shall suffice for a vat of honey,’ 
probably in both cases the meaning being as much 
honey as would brew into a vat of mead. 

The vat (keruyn or cerbyn) of mead, or, if 
mead were wanting, to be filled four times 
with beer (gbryw or cbrof = cerevisia), is of some 
interest. The word used throughout connects it not 
so much with mead as with the Gallic beverage beer. 
Bragot also seems to have been a Gallic drink. 
The word bragot (Irish, brach), in Latin brace, occurs 
constantly in connection with the food-rents of 
Brittany in the Redon Chartulary. It is mentioned 
by Pliny, and was used sometimes for malt and 
sometimes for the liquor brewed from it.! 

This vat, by which all three beverages were 
measured for the gwestva, is always described in the 
Codes as nine handbreadths in its diagonal measure, 
following the traditional method of using the gauging- 
rod adopted by the professional gauger. 

The method of measuring vessels in this way by 
their diagonal is a widely extended and ancient one. 
Thus, in the Icelandic Gragas the same method of 
measuring the size of a vessel is used.” 

In the Latin version of the Dimetian Code the 
dolium, or vat, of mead is described as nine palms 
in longo et in lato,’ but in the other Latin version the 
nine palms are to be per obliquum a fundo usque ad 


1 Of. with the Greek yéppya, and { (Berlin, 1877), p. 182. 
Trish cuirm, and Pliny’s mention "Gragasy | Vola daps o0l; 
of the Spanish word cerea. And | Kaupa-balkr, tit. Ixxxv. 
see Hehin’s Kulturpflanzen, &c. THe es Yibebsy: 
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summum.' These may probably be taken as inexact 
translations from the Welsh, ‘nine handbreadths 
diagonally measured.’ 

The handbreadth was a measure distinct from the 
palm, and, reckoning the width and height as equal, 
the contents of a round vessel with upright sides 
and with such a diagonal measurement would con- 
tain not much more or less than the Winchester 
quarter of 64 gallons (280 litres). 

Thus, presumably, 64 gallons of mead or four 
times the amount of beer, together with the carcase 
of a cow or an ox, and a horseload of flour, with 
bacon and butter added, was the gwestva contributed 
by the maenol in Venedotia and the tref in South 
Wales towards the nightly carousals of the chieftain 
and his company. 

The normal retinue or company of the brenhin is 
described in the Venedotian Code as consisting of 
thirty-six horsemen—equivalent to uchelwrs or equites 
—i.e. of the twenty-four officials of the king and 
queen, and twelve gwestuis, possibly uchelwrs, bring- 
ing the gwestvas from the twelve gzestva-paying 
maenols in the cantref; and there would be 
numerous hangers-on and dependents, including the 
twenty-four servants to whom supper silver was 
due.? 

How many nights’ carousal were provided for by 
the twelve gwestvas from the cantref in which the 
chieftain was making his progress remains undis- 
closed. 


Wa ps O2 ds Oye yey By 
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V. TIE CHIEFTAIN’S DUES FROM NON-TRIBESMEN. 


The main burden of the chieftain’s progresses 
and maintenance was placed, no doubt, upon the 
shoulders of others than the free tribesmen. 

The twelve guwestvas of free tribesmen from each 
cantref—six from each cymwd—were a substantial 
contribution to his maintenance, but it was supple- 
mented by other provisions. 

In the first place, according to the Venedotian 
Code, the brenhin is entitled in every cymwd to two 
trefs—one for his maertref and the other for his waste 
and summer pasture.’ 

These two trefs may be looked upon as consti- 
tuting what in the Extents are described as the 
prince’s manor in each cymwd. The obligations of 
the men of the maertref have already been alluded 
to in connection with the Manor of Aberffraw.’ 

Apart from this special provision for the chieftain, 
according to the Venedotian Code, the cymwd was 
to be arranged in twelve groups, or maenols. 

Six of these, as we have seen, were gwestva-paying 
maenols of free tribesmen. Of the eight maenols left, 
two were set apart specially for the support of the 
maer and the canghellor. The remaining four were 
to be assigned to aillts to support dogs and horses 
and for the purposes of progress (chylch) and 
quarters (dovraeth). 

The maer and canghellor were to make progress 


1 j. p. 187. maertref of Dynrobyn in Ros 
2 The description in the Den- |} Isdulas will be found in the 
bigh Estent of the manor and | Appendix. 
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in parties of four among the king’s aillts twice in the 
year. And besides this :— 


The aiillts of the king (bvenhin) are not to support him nor his 
household. . . . They are to furnish pack-horses to the king for 
the hosts, and they are to present the queen once every year with 
meat and drink, and they are to support the dogs, the huntsmen, 
the faleoners, and the youths, all of them once every year.! 


Tt has already been mentioned that the azllts had 
to put up the chieftain’s buildings, and furnish horses 
and men, with hatchets, for making eucampments on 
his military expeditions. 

In addition to these obligations, according to the 
Venedotian Code, the bond maenols had to furnish 
yearly two dawn-bwyds, or food-gifts. 

In Winter. 


A three-year-old swine. 

A vessel of butter 8 handbreadths in depth and three in 
breadth. 

A vat full of bragot nine handbreadths in depth diagonally. 

A thrave of oats of one band for provender. 

26 loaves of the best bread grown on the land... . 

A man to kindle the fire in the hall that night, or 1d. 


In Summer. 


A three-year-old wether. 

A dish of butter. 

26 loaves. 

A cheese of one milking of all the cows in the tref. 


According to the Gwentian Code, the dawn biryds 
were as under : 


Winter. 
Vat of ale. 
A sow 8 fingers thick. 
A salted flitch. 
60 loaves of bread... . 
20 sheaves of oats, 
1d. from every randir to the servants. 


' Ancient Laws of Wales, i. p. 193. Seip lOO: 
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Summer. 
Tub of butter 9 handbreadths in width and a handbreadth in 
thickness with the thumb standing. 
Cheese of a meal’s milk from all the taeogs, along with 
bread.! 
According to the Dimetian Code, the amount of 


the dawn-bwyds was as under : 


Winter. 


A sow 3 fingers thick in her hams, &c. (or tub of butter). 
A flitch of salted bacon. 

60 loaves of wheaten bread (six of fine flour). 

Vat full of bragot. 

20 sheaves of oats and one band. 

1d. for the servants. 


As to the summer dawn-bwyd there is some 
obscurity, but it did not differ much from that of the 
other Codes. 


VI. CORROBORATION OF THE CODES BY THE EXTENTS. 


It will be convenient in concluding this chapter 
to return once more from the Codes to the Extents, 
in order to test the reality and authenticity of the 
customary law recorded in the former by comparison 
with the facts found by the surveyors actually exist- 
ing at the date of the latter. 

The earliest Extent of Aberffraw afforded evidence 
describing sufficiently clearly the money payments 
of the free tenants and the rents in kind of the 
hamlets of natizi. And the result of the petition of 
the tenants of Penros proved both that the descrip- 
tion given was of the condition of things in the 
time of the princes before the conquest of North. 


S peso He 2 i. p. 535. 
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i ales, and also that the greatest care was taken to 
perpetuate the rents and services without alteration. 

But we must go to the Denbigh Extent for an 
example of a villata which was still the geographical 
unit for payment of the food-rents of the free tribes- 
men commuted into the tune pound. 

If the reader will look back once again to the 
analysis of the villata of Prees given above at p. 38, 
he will see an example of a group of six so-called 
progenies or weles located together in a single villata, 
though by no means confined to that one locality. 
The progemes of Canon and Pythle ap Lauwarghe 
had several other locations. Their flocks and herds 
and dwellings were scattered here and there in 
places where they had rights of grazing. But at 
Prees they each had rights to the occupation of an 
undivided sixth part of the villata. And as this 
villata was a geographical unit from which a tue 
pound was due, they had each to pay their sixth part 
of the pound—z.e. 3s. 4d. 

They were not paying the exact amount at the 
date of the Extent because there had been escheats 
and forfeitures. Instead of the full tune pound the 
tenants of Prees at the date of the Itxtent were 
paying only 9s. 113d., but the entry of the surveyor 
begins by saying that ‘the villata of Prees with its 
hamlets. . . . in the time of the Princes rendered of 
tung 20s. Odd. when it was entirely in the hands of 
true heirs before forfeitures.’ 

Now the progenies of Pythle, under the name of 
the grandsons of Pythle, also occupied the whole of 
the villata of Tebrith, and paid, therefore, the whole 
of the tunc pound of that villata. 
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It is only ina few cases like these that in the 
Denbigh Extent a single villata paid the full tunc 
pound, but there are a great many cases in which 
two or more clustered together would make up an 
even pound. 

In the meantime the cases of Prees and Tebrith 
are sufficient to show that the unit of food-rent 
commuted into the tune pound was payable from a 
geographical area or district, and not charged upon 
particular weles or even groups of weles. In a word, 
the tribute of the chieftain was thus territorial and 
not personal. The weles of free tribesmen could be 
shifted about from one villata to another, and the 
number of weles could increase or diminish without 
altering the payments of a particular area or the 
total of the chieftain’s food-rents. 

If, for instance, the twelve free maenols of the 
Venedotian cantref each produced a vat of mead 
containing sixty-four gallons, the twelve vats from the 
whole cantref would produce 768 gallons; and if 
each vat contained the supply for three mghts’ 
carousal in the chieftain’s hall the cantref would pro- 
vide for thirty-six nights; and if at the time when 
the arrangement was made there were ten cantrefs 
in Venedotia, they might together provide for a year 
of 360 nights. 

There is no evidence that this was the actual 
arrangement by which the year’s supply of mead was 
provided—in fact, the number of cantrefs may have 
varied from time to time '—but it illustrates the possi- 


' The authorities differ as to | mentioned. See under ‘ Cantrev* 
the number of cantrefs in North in the glossary to Ancient Laws 
Wales, 10, 12, and 15 being | of Wales, ii. p. 1111. 
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bility of dividing a chieftain’s territory into fixed 
geographical units, each of which should contribute 
an aliquot part of the year’s supply of mead, just as 
King Solomon divided his tributary provinces so 
that each should provide for a month’s supply of the 
wants of his luxurious court. 

Besides the food-rents or gwestra payments of the 
free tribesmen of the Codes, there was the burden 
of the annual progress of the brenhin’s household 
at Christmas. And there were also various services 
in connection with the furnishing of horses, the 
support of dogs and youths, which in the Codes fell 
upon the non-tribesmen in addition to their food 
gifts. There are traces of these also in the Extent. 

Besides the tumc of each cymwd, generally 
divided into that from the free tribesmen and natird 
respectively, there is always mention of other pay- 
ments, under the name of pustus, of various kinds— 
pastus principis, pastus familie principis, pastus 
stalonis, pastus penmackew et wayssyon bagheyn, &c.! 

In the Latin version of the Dimetian Code the 
brenhin’s household is translated ¢ familia Regis, and 
there can be little doubt that the pastus of the 
Extent includes the payment in commutation of the 
annual provision, not only for the progress of the 
household, but also for other services connected 
with the keeping of horses and dogs, the fosterage 
of youths, &c. 

Thus, in the Extent of the villata of Prees, imme- 
diately after mention of the tune, is the entry: ‘De 


' Pastus penmackew et ways- | and young youths. See glossary, 
syon bagheyn = mackuyett and | Ancient Laws of Wales, 1i., sub 
. . 1 
gweisson bychen—i.e, fosterage | * Macwy.’ 
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of the family of the prince nor other kinds, because 
all the tenants of this villa do these services in 
other ville as appears above in each place and 
villata respectively.’ 

The word pastus seems to be a word covering a 
variety of services, to some of which both classes of 
tenants were liable, nearly all of which at the time of 
the Extent had become commuted into money pay- 
ments. 

On the whole, as regards the relations of the 
chieftains to the tribesmen, the description contained 
in the Codes is corroborated by the facts recorded in 
the Extents. And, reviewing the evidence as a 
whole, as regards both the structure of the tribal 
society of the Cymry and its relation to the land, the 
facts recorded by the surveyors in the Extents and 
the explanation of them in the rules of customary 
law contained in the Codes are sufficiently consistent 
to warrant belief in the reality of tribal customs 
which could produce such results. 

It would be presumptuous to suppose that in all 
cases the facts have been correctly grasped and the 
principles of tribal custom embodied in the Codes 
rightly understood. But the hope may, perhaps, be 
permitted that in the main, subject always to fresh 
evidence and constant reconsideration of what evi- 
dence already exists, a solid foundation has been 
laid for further historical and economic inquiry. 

The almost unique advantage possessed by the 
Cymric tribal system in its survival into the period 
of Codes and Extents makes it a point of vantage for 
further research both backwards and forwards. Any 
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understanding of the modern economic evolution of Cuar. VI. 


society in Wales must start from it. And it may be economic 
a stepping-stone also to a knowledge of the earlier poiae 
past, not only as regards the tribal system in Wales, i Wales, 
but also as regards other tribal systems, of which so eee 
little is known, but which have, nevertheless, made tribal 
large contributions to the economic structure of aa, 


modern European society. 
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THE TRIBAL SYSTEM AND THE CHURCH. 


1. TIE IMMUNITY OF THE CHURCIL FROM THE EXACTIONS 
OF TRIBAL CHIEFTAINS. 


We have now to consider another element which 
strikes from outside like a wedge into the Welsh 
Tribal System. 

It has already been noticed that the so-called Manor 
of Aberffraw was divided into two sections by the 
parish of Cadwaladr or Eghissel. This parish had 
two churches, one of which has perished. The sur- 
viving one contains the well-known stone with the 
inscription, supposed to be of the seventh century, in 
memory of St. Cadwaladr’s grandfather, Cadvan, who 
reigned at Aberffraw about a.p. 616-630. 

The Aberffraw chieftains made many donations to 
churches. Cadvan himself, according to the legends, 
had been converted by St. Beuno, and the church 
at Aberffraw—the church of the Palace—and the one 
at Trefdraeth, were both dedicated to that saint. St. 
Beuno’s monastery at Clynnoc on the Carnarvonshire 
side of the Menai Straits was the gift of Cadvan’s son 
Cadwallon. 

The tradition of the gift of the site of this monas- 
tery is recorded shortly in the confirmatory charter 
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of Edward I! made after the conquest of North Wales 
on the evidence of the rector of the collegiate church 
of Clynnoc which had succeeded to the monastery. 


‘A certain Gwithenit gave his own villa of Clynnok Vawr to 
God and St. Beuno, then Abbot of Clynnok Vawr, for his soul 
and the soul of his consobrinus Catwalinus sine censu Regal, et 
sine consule, sine proprietate alriewr, quumdww fuerrt lapis in 
terra.’ 


In the legendary life of St. Beuno the story of this 
gift is given more at length. 

After the death of Cadvan (about a.d. 616) St. 
Beuno is said to have visited Aberflraw in order to 
purchase land from his son and successor, Cadwallon. 
In exchange for a golden rod (guuell eur) worth 60 
cows,” which Conan (or Cynan)* son of Brochwel 
(Prince of Powys), had given to St. Beuno to be used 
as money, Cadwallon gave to the Saint a place called 
Gwaredauc, in Carnarvonshire. After he had built 
his church, and was walling in the boundaries, the 
title to the land was disputed by a woman to whom 
a child had been born, and who now claimed the land 
as the inheritance (tref y tat) of her child. She was 
probably the Cymric widow of an allt, whose child 
had inheritance by maternity Immediately St. Beuno 
went with the woman to Cadwallon, who, no doubt, 
had treated the land as escheat, and demanded either 
other land or return of the golden rod. The Prince, 


1 Record of Carnarvon, p. | unit of value. 
257. 3 Cynan, son of Brochwel, 
2 It is clear that the golden | invaded Glamorgan after Cadoc’s 
rod was used as money, and , death—Lvives of Camb. Sarnuts, 
equated with the cow, the usual | p. 370. 
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having refused his demand, was left by St. Beuno 
under a curse. Whereupon his cousin Guidevit 
‘for the sake of his soul and of the soul of his cousin 
Cadwallon, gave to God and Beuno for ever his tref called 
Kelynnawe (Clynnoc) without tribute (heb vab), without service 
(heb ardreth), &c.' 

The practical result of donations such as these to 
the saints and to the Church appears to have been to 
take the land so given once for all and absolutely 
from under the control of the chieftain of the district, 
and all tribal tribute and service to him. 

Thus, in the ‘Record of Carnarvon,’ the land 
belonging to the church of St. Cadwaladr was 
described as follows :— 


‘ HauIssEL is a free villaand held of St. Cadewaladre the King 
and there are in this villa two weles (wele Ith ap Tanherf and 
wele Welsonfraide ap Tanherit) and the heirs are so and so. And 
nothing is thence rendered to the Prince per annum, nor do they 
make suit to either comot or hundred, nor pay reliefs nor amobr. 
And they say they are free to grind in their own houses; but 
they say that they owe appearance at two great turns of our lord 
Prince per annum for all other services. And in the second wele 
there are 3} bovates escheated, which the Communitas of this 
villa now holds. Summa per annum, vii.s.? 


It is important to observe further in how many 
cases the miraculous stories attributed to the Welsh 
saints in the legends turn upon the necessity of con- 
stantly guarding this freedom of Church lands from 
ordinary obligations to the tribal chieftains. Thus, to 
take another example from the life of St. Beuno, the 

same Cynan, Prince of Powys, who had given him the 
golden rod, had also eee to St. Beuno a place 
called Gwydelwerun in Merionethshire, on which he 
had erected a church. ius it happened that Cy nan’ s. 


' Lives of Conan en bane Revord OE Garnarene. p. 46. 
p. 16 and p. 304. 
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nephews, in the ordinary course of a hunting expedi- 
tion, came upon the land, and, according to tribal cus- 
tom, claimed hospitality. St. Beuno acceded to their 
request and gave them a young ox for their meal ; but, 
by a miracle, prevented the fire from boiling the 
meat, and afterwards cursed them for ‘demanding 
tribute and service (mal ar dreth) from what their 
fathers had given to God free (yn ryd).’} 

Again, in the Life of St. Brynach,? a saint of South 
Wales, who lived before the first visitation of the 
Yellow Death, 7.e. before a.p. 547, a somewhat similar 
story is told. <A certain chieftain named Clechro, with 
the concurrence of his sons, granted his land to St. 
Brynach, the sons becoming disciples of the saint and 
he himself retiring to Cornwall. J/aelgwn, coming 
that way with his retinue demanded entertainment 
(cena). The saint, to preserve his rights, declined. 
Whereupon the king’s servants seized upon a cow. 
But with all their efforts the fire would not cook the 
meat, and seeing the miracle the king humbly sub- 
mitted, and after having partaken of the hospitality 
now freely offered by the saint, confirmed his privi- 
leges, and made a further grant of land in the follow- 
ing words, which evidently followed the common form 
of a legal record, though by no means certainly of 
the sixth century :— 


$*Tn nomine Dei et Domini nostri Jesu Christi te St. Brynach] 
et locum tuum totumque territorium ad locum tuum pertinens ; 
necnon omnes in eo commanentes, ab omni regia exactione in 
perpetuum libero; insuper terram Thelych monachi ditioni tue 
liberam assigno: qui ergo contra hanc donationem meam de cetero 
venire presumserit Dei maledictionem omniumque fidelium Christi 
et meam celeriter incurrat.’ 


1 Camb. Saints, pp. 15 and Vesp. xiv. fol. 77, B.M. 
302. * 4b. p, 12, trom same MS. 
2 ib. p. 10, from Cotton MS. | fol. 80. 
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Contemporary with St. Brynach was St. Teilo, the 
founder of the church of Llandaff, whose privileges 
are thus given in the ‘Book of Llan Dav,’ evidently 
following, in this case, an elaborately worded common 
form framed to withdraw the Church property abso- 
lutely from secular or tribal control. Whatever its 
date, it none the less testifies to the completeness of 
the immunity claimed by the Church, and the sort of 
exactions to which property was otherwise liable 
under the tribal system.’ 


yholl cyfreith didi To enjoy all its laws 
hac dy thir, hae di dair and its lands, and its territories 
ryd o pop guasanaith breennin free from all regal and secular 
bydaul, service 
heb mair, heb cyghellaur, without mair, without canchyllor, 
heb cyhoith, dadi ma y meun without attendance at public 
gulat courts of litigation 
hae ny dieithyr, either in the district or out of it, 
heb luyd Without going on expeditions 
heb gavayl, heb gnylma: without arrest, without keeping 
watch and ward: 
y cyfreith idi yn hollaul, ; with complete legal cognizance, 
o leityr, o latrat, o treis, of thief, of theft, of violence, 
o dynnyorn o cynluyn of slaying, of waylaying, 
hac o lose, o amryson canguayt a of incendiarism, and contention 
heb guayt, with blood and withont it, 
y diruy hay cameul yndi didi yn — with full right to fines and penal- 
hollaul, ties for crimes, 
o dorri nand ynnlann, of violating the privilege of 
refuge, 
hac yn dieythyr lann, either in or out of the precinct, 
orachot ynn, luhyn, hae dicithyr of attack, secret or open, 
luhyn, 
to) eyrehi ypopmynnic ar tir Teliau of assaults anywhere on the land 
of Teilo, 
hay guir hay braut dy Jlytu and with its right and jurisdiction 
yruluys ygundig Teliau ynn over its dependents at the 
Lanntaff. White House of Teilo at 
Llandaff. 
' «No one who has any know- | ment believe that Geoffrey, or any 


ledge of Old Welsh will for a mo- of his contemporaries could have 
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Now, whatever may be thought of the authen- 
ticity or antiquity of these legendary origins of 
ecclesiastical property, and of its immunity from all 
census terrenus or census regalis, i.e. from tribute or 
food rents to secular chieftains, the contention that 
it ought to be thus free was quite consistent with the 
claims of the Gallic Church in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. 

Amongst the canons included in the collection of 
so-called Irish canons, to which, however, Mr. Brad- 
shaw assigned a Breton origin, is one headed ‘ De 
censu non dando super ecclesiam, and St. Augustine 
is quoted: ‘st apsi sil liberi sunt a censu in quolibet 
regno terreno, quanto magis piltt regni illus, sub quo 
sunt omnia terrena regna. And St. Ambrose is 
quoted as saying: ‘ Leclesia catholicu lbera est ab 
omnt censu.’ * 

The phraseology of these passages coincides closely 
with that of the legendary donations. 

But it is possible that the erant to St. Teilo went 
exceptionally far. It not only gave immunity from 
all census terrenus, but transferred judicial jurisdic- 
tion from the brenhin, or king, to the bishop. The 
general immunity according to the Codes did not 
always go so far as this. Thus, in the Venedotian 
Code is the following statement :— 


No land is to be without a brenhin (dyurenhin). If it be 
abbey land he [the brenhinj is to have (if they be laics) dirwy and 
camlwrw and amobyr and ebediw and hosts (livyd) and theft 
(lledrat). If it be bishop’s land he is to have hosts and theft. If it 
be hospital land he is to have theft and fighting (ymlad), and 
therefore there is no land without him.? 


written the Welsh of Teilo’s ! p. xxii and p. 120. 

* Privilegium "’ or of the bounda- 1 Wasserschleben, p. 79. 

ries.’ Book of Llan Dav (pretace), * Venedotian Code, i. p. 171, 
N 
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It may well be that the tribal chieftain of the 
time of Howel had become jealous of ecclesiastical 
encroachments, and did not willingly acquiesce in the 
admission of the absolute immunity claimed by the 
Church in the sixth century. Certain it is, however, 
that nothing could be more complete than the royal 
admission of absolute immunity to the successors of 
St. Beuno and the collegiate church of Clynnoc 
immediately after the conquest. No stronger words 
could be used than those of the royal confirmatory 
charter of Edward I. above alluded to. It recited 
and confirmed the royal gift to St. Beuno with 
immunities as complete ‘as though it were an 
island in the midst of the sea’ (sicut insula in medio 
marts). 

It is also a remarkable feature of the Denbigh 
extent that among the names of the numerous villate 
belonging to the honour or lordship there are 
scarcely any with the common prefix Llan, the fact 
being that the lordship was honeycombed with 
ecclesiastical ‘islands’ of the kind mentioned, over 
which the secular lordship had no jurisdiction. 

In the same way the Extents comprised in the 
‘Record of Carnarvon’ are full of lacunae, to be filled 
up only by adding the ‘islands’ of ecclesiastical 
territory. 


Il, THE NATURE OF THE EARLY RECORDS OF DONATIONS 
TO THE CHURCIL. 


If the records of donations to the Church were of 
only ecclesiastical interest, it might be left to the 
ecclesiastical historian to examine them in detail. - 

But, as they contain the earliest evidence within 
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reach of the actions and habits and character of 
Cymric chieftains, they cannot be wholly ignored in 
an attempt to understand the Cymric tribal system. 

Any real evidence dating back to the first con- 
tact of the successors of Cunedda with the saints of 
the sixth century, if contemporary, is certain to 
bristle with incidental details which cannot fail to be 
precious in the absence of more direct evidence. 

Therefore, both as regards the relations between 
the tribal system and the Church, and as regards the 
tribal system itself, the attempt must be made to 
form a sound judgment upon the difficult question of 
their authenticity. 

They suffer from their connection with the legends 
of the miraculous lives of the saints to whose churches 
they were made, and from the suspicion of interested 
motives in the scribes of the twelfth century, by 
whom they were collected and copied, and perhaps 
in some cases forged. 

There is, no doubt, ground for suspicion and 
caution. But this is quite another thing from whole- 
sale rejection. 

Part of the difficulty disappears when the records 
are approached as they evidently ought to be, not as 
charters, but as simple notes or records of transac- 
tions. ‘They seldom, if ever, profess to be docu- 
ments made by and under the signature of the 
donors. They are mostly expressed in the third 
person, and profess to record solemn acts and to 
state who were the witnesses before whom they were 
transacted. When it is observed that the first of the 
witnesses may be ‘ Deus omnipotens, or the saint, 
long at rest, at whose altar the transaction took 
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place, the character of the record becomes at once 
apparent. 

When the record was written in the margin of a 
richly illuminated copy of the ‘ Gospels,’ as was often 
the case, it becomes all the more obvious that we 
are not dealing with charters in the ordinary sense, 
but with acts done under solemn religious sanctions 
and placed under the protection of the altar at 
which the transaction took place. 

Several such records were recorded, for instance, 
in the ‘Book of Deer’ in the vernacular Gaelic of 
Scotland, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
This copy of the Gospels does not claim to have 
been itself written before the ninth century, but the 
first of the entries, probably made in the eleventh 
century, is the record of the original foundation of 
the monastery in the sixth century. 

Thus it appears that if a sacred copy of the 
Gospel came into the possession of an abbey at a 
certain date there would be no inconsistency in the 
records originally made in a copy earlier in use 
being transferred to it by a copyist. So in the 
‘Book of Deer’ the initial entry and the records of 
several of the earlier grants are all in one handwriting, 
and were written probably at the same time.! 

Obviously, therefore, it is by no means certain 
that there is frand wherever the language or hand- 
writing of an entry betrays that it is not contempo- 
rary. And, further, it was obviously so much easier 
a thing to modify an existing entry for a purpose in 
transcribing it than to forge an entirely new docu- 


? Book of Deer, My. Stuart’s preface, p. xxy. 
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ment that there might be fraudulent alteration 
without material departure from the original form of 
the record. 

There is another point of negative evidence in 
favour of the substantial correctness of the records 
of donations in the margins of Gospels, or presumably 
copied from them. 

In the legendary lives of Welsh saints it often 
happens, as in the two cases above alluded to, that 
a miraculous story is the prelude to a record of 
donation which follows a legal formula, and makes 
no mention of the miracle. When this is the case the 
inference is natural that the formal record gave rise 
to the legend rather than the legend to the record. 

As we proceed to examine some of these records, 
it will be recognised that, while they are full of little 
archaic touches, belonging to a very early period, 
they are almost entirely free from the miraculous 
elements which are rampant in the twelfth century 
legendary lives of the saints to whose monasteries 
the donations were made. 


lll. THE MS. ENTRIES IN THE ‘BOOK OF ST. CHAD.’ 


The illuminated Gospel, called the ‘ Book of St. 
Chad,’ was, according to Mr. Bradshaw, transferred 
to St. Chad’s Church, at Lichfield, before 964-975, 
because it bears the signature of Wynsige, Bishop of 
Lichfield, whose episcopacy covered those years.’ 

The earliest entry was evidently made whilst the 
book itself was in possession of St. Teilo’s Church, at 
Llandaff. The handwriting of the entry was con- 


' Collected Papers, p. 409. 
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sidered by Mr. Bradshaw to belong to the early part 


of the ninth century. 


‘Ostenditur hic quod emit 
+ gelhi + filius ariht iud hoc evan- 


gelium de cingal et dedit illi proillo | 


equum optimum et dedit pro anima 
sua istum evangelium deo et sancto 
teliauisuperaltare. + Gelhi + filius 
aryht iud... et +cincenn + filius 
gripiud.!’ 


It is as follows :— 


‘Here is shown that Gelhi the 
son of Ariht iud bought this gospel 
from Cingal and gave to him for 
it a ‘best horse,” and gave for his 
soul this gospel to God and St. 
Teilo upon the altar. + Gelhi, son 
of Aryht iud . . . et Cincenn the 
son of Gripiud.’ 


The next entry carries us a step further, in 
that it shows that Elcu, the son of Gelhi, was 
in possession of a property called the land of 


Telih. 


‘ Surexit tutbule filius liuit ha 
gener tutri dierchim Tir Telih 
haioid ilau eleu filius gelhig ha- 
luidt juguret amgucant pel am- 
tanndi ho diued diprotant gener 
tutri o guir imguodant ir degion 
guragun tage rodesit elew guetig 
equs tres uache, tres uache nouid- 
ligi namin ir ni be cds igridu dime- 
dichat guetig bit did braut grefiat 
guetig nis minn tutbule hai cenetl 
in ois oisoud. 


‘+ teliaw testis gurgint testis | 
cynhilinn testis sp’s testis tota | 


familia teliani. De laicis numin 
map ardan testis, signow map 
jacou testis berthutis testis cinda 
testis. 

‘Quicunque custodierit bene- 
dictus erit, quicunque frangerit 
maledictus erit.’ * 


‘ Tutbule, the son of Liuzt, 
and son in law of Tudrz, arose to 
claim theland of Tetra which was 
in the possession of Elcu the son 
of Gelhiand the tribe of Juguret : 
he complained long about it: 
at last they dispossess the son-in- 
law of Tudri of his right. The 
nobles said to one another, ‘ Let us 
make peace’: Hicw gave after- 
wards a horse, three cows, three 
newly calved cows, provided only 
there be no hostility between 
them from this reconciliation 
thenceforward to the day of doom. 
Tutbulc and his people will 
require afterwards no title for ever 
and ever.... 

‘Whoever shall keep this shall 
be blessed, whoever shall break it 
shall be cursed.’ 


1 Book of Llan Daw, preface 
p. xliii. 
2 [bid. p. xliii, where also the 


H 


accompanying somewhat tenta- | 


tive translation is given. Mr. 
Lradshaw considered the hand- 


writing tenth century. The two 
Gelhis may nevertheless be the 
same person, as the second record 
may have been written after the. 
transaction. 
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This record connects the family of Eleu, son of 
Gelhi, who bought the Gospel from Cyngal (?), with 
the family of Tutbulc, the son of Liuit, and the dis- 
pute between the two families related to the land of 
Telih; but there is nothing to show that the land 
of Telih belonged to Llandaff. 

Now, in the ‘ Book of Llan Dav’! there is a record 
confirming to Llandaff the ownership of the Cella 
Cyngualan, in Gower, which it states had belonged to 
St. Dubricius and St. Oudoceus, but had been lost 
in the first visitation of the ‘Yellow Death.’ 

And there is also another record of about 
A.D. 929,’ which states that grifud rev, filius yugein, 
to make amends, inter alia, for a violation of the 
refuge of the monastery of St. Cingual, granted to 
Llandaff, Penn ibe in Rosulgen (ae. Rosilli in 
Gower). And in the boundaries appended to the 
donation, the land thus granted is described as 
touching in one place ‘ usque ad agrum cinguali, 
and in another a modius of land ‘ juzta telich.’ * 

This tenth-century record of the boundaries thus 
shows that the monastery or cell of St. Cingual was 
adjoining to Telich, and that both were in the penin- 
sula of Gower, adjoining Rossilli. This proximity 
suggests that Gelhi may have bought the Gospel 
from the monastery of St. Cingual, and given it to 
St. Teilo, at Llandaff, as it was afterwards transferred 
from Llandaff to St. Chad, at Lichfield. 

In the very next record in the ‘ Book of Llan Dav,’ * 
probably of between a.p. 961 and 967 (in the reign 
of King Edgar), Morgan Hen, King of Glamorgan, 


1 Book of Llan Dav, p. 144. + P. 240. 
2 Tb. p. 239, ' P. 240. 
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described as ‘Morcant, son of yugein,’ is said to 
restore and confirm to Llandaff all the territories 
which had belonged to it in the time of St. Dubri- 
cius, St. Teilo, and St. Oudoceus, naming certain 
churches and their territories. Amongst these is 
‘Machumur, 7.e. Lann Liuit,’ and in its boundaries 
occur the words ‘across to Is Guaissaf, of liquallaun, 
the son of Tutbulch.’ 

These boundaries connect the land of Lann Liwit 
with 7utbwle. This, again, is an incidental corrobo- 
ration of the entries in the ‘ Book of St. Chad, where 
Tutbulc is said to be the son of Linit. 

The next three records, written in the ‘Book of 
St. Chad,’ are of more direct interest. They are 
roughly dated by the mention of Nobis,’ Bishop of 
Llandaff, who was translated to St. David’s, a.p. 840. 
The first is a manumission by four brothers of one 
Blethiud, the son of Sulgen, et semini suo in sempi- 
ternum, on payment of four pounds (or, possibly, four 
cows), and eight ounces, presumably, of silver.’ 

This is interesting, as a ninth-century example of 
a case resembling that of St. Patrick, viz. of the 
family ownership of slaves, or of azllts, or tacogs, and 
of the emancipation of a whole stock or family, like 
that already quoted, of a gwely of nati by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

It is imperfect, but it is supposed to read thus :— 


Nobis . necesse est scribere literas quod ITII filii bledri gulor 
ti] ie pins: et ... arthuis dederunt libertatem bleidiud filio 


‘ Mr. Bradshaw’s ‘Collected ' ie and the worth of a bond- 
Papers, p. 460. Nobisis described man wasone pound in the Codes. 
by Asser, in his Life of Alfred, The final letters, ‘as,’ are the only ~ 
as his propinquus, letters remaining, the margin of 

* Four cows = one pound of the record being injured. 
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sulgen et semini suo in sempiternum pro precio . atque hoc est [con- 

firmatio] quod dedit pro libertate ejus quatuor [libr]as [or vaccas] 

et ocito ulncias. Coram idoneis [his t/estibus: 

De waicis Riguof{llau]n filius [coffJro guen... filius...r 
guoluic filius . . . dan Ov... filius guur[{cinn]im . mer[chgulinn 
filius salus arthan filius cimulch judri filius judnerth. 

De clericis vero Nobis episcopus teiliav saturnguid sacerdos 
teiliav. Dubrino et cuhelin filius episcopis, saturnbiu cam ibiav 
et sulgen scholasticus qui hec fideliter scripsit .. . Qui custodierit, 
ete. 

The other two are records of ninth-century dona- 
tions, of a tref with a census or food-rent. 

The items of this census were:—In the first 
case, two score loaves and a wether in the suinmer 
and two score loaves and a sow and two score suck- 
ing pigs in winter; in the second case, three 
score loaves and a wether and a vessel of butter 
thus resembling the summer and winter dawn- 
buwyds of the taeog trefs of the Codes, though not 
absolutely identical in all the details, and taking back 
the system of food-rents a century earlier than the 
Codes. 

The records are difficult, both in the reading of 
the manuscript entries, and in translation ; but, as in- 
terpreted in Mr. Evans's edition of the ‘ Book of 
Llan Dav,’ sufficiently intelligible for the present 


purpose." 


Ostendit ista seriptio quod de- | This writing shows that Ris 
derunt ris et luith grethi treb and Luith Grethi gave ‘Tret- 
guidauc imalitiduch cimarguith-  guidauc. As story tellers say, this 
{ileit, hic est census ejus.douceint | is its census, two score loaves and 
torth ha maharuin.inirham.ha a wetlier in the summer, and two 
douceint torth in irgaem.ha huch — score loaves in the winter, and a 
. ha [dojuceint mannuclenn.deo  sowand twoscore sucking pigs, to 
et sancto eliudo . deus testis. Godand St.Eliud. God witness, 


: Book of Llan Dav, preface, p. xly. 
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saturnnguid testis . nobis testis . 
guurci testis cutulf testis . de 
laicis cinguernn testis . collbiu 


testis . cohorget testis .ermin testis | 


... hourod testis . quicunque cus- 
todierit benedictus erit et qui 
franxerit maledictus erit a deo. 


Osdendit ista conscriptio quod 
dederunt ris hahir... 
Ha GUurCU. Lessee Gases GeeeeCibTAc- 
ma. behet hirmain guidauc . ofoid 
celliirlath . behet cam dubr . isem 


hichet triuceint torth. hia maha] | 


ruin . ha guorthoueir emeninn.. 
deus omnipotens testis . saturnn- 
guid sacerdos testis . nobis testis . 
gurci testis . cutulf testis. de laicis . 
cinguern testis .| collbiu! testis .co- 


horget [testis]. ermin testis.fqui- | 


eunque custo dierit {bene jdictu!s 
erit . et] qui fra/nxer/it . m[ale- 
dicjtus . er[it . a deo}. 


.ha..rdid | 
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| Saturnguid witness, Nobis wit- 
ness, Guurci witness, Cutulf wit- 
ness. Of the laity, Cinguernn 
_ witness, Collbiu witness, Cohorget 
| Ermin witness, Hourod witness, 


Whoever shall keep this shall be 
blessed and whoever shall break 
it shall be cursed of God. 


| This writing shows that Ris 
KC. 3 «) PAVE»... Guidane ss. 
as far as... its tribute three 
_ score loaves anda wether and... 
| butter. God Almighty witness, 
Saturnguid priest witness, Nobis 
witness, Gurci witness, Cutulf wit- 
ness. Of the laity: Cinquern wit- 
ness, {Collbiu} witness, Cohorget 
fwitness |, Ermin witness. Whoso- 
' ever shall keep this shall be 
blessed, and whoever breaks it 
shall be cursed by God. 


There can be no reason to doubt for one moment 


the authenticity of these records written on the 
margins of the Gospel of St. Chad, and they are 
important not only in their subject-matter but also 
as a link in the chain of evidence as regards the 
practical authenticity of the records of earlier 
donations. 


IV. THE EVIDENCE OF GILDAS. 


None of the records in the ‘ Book of St. Chad’ are 
of very early date; but they clear the ground for the 
consideration of the many donations to churches in 
South Wales, which so far as the transactions recorded 
are concerned, date back to the period immediately 
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succeeding the Cymric conquest of South Wales by 
Maelewn. 

Maelgwn is said to have died in the first visita- 
tion of the Yellow Death, z.e. about a.p. 547. This 
date is approximately fixed by the mention of its 
ravages, both in Irish and Welsh records.’ 

Many of the early donations to churches in 
South Wales are recorded in the ‘ Book of Llan Day,’ 
St. Dubricius and St. Teilo being the reputed founders 
of that see. The witnesses to many of these records 
are the abbots, or heads, as well as members of the 
three monasteries of St. Cadoc, St. Iltud, and St. 
Dogwin, who appear thus to be in close connection, 
both geographically and spiritually, with the Church 
or Bishopric of Llandaff. 

Besides the records of donations in the ‘ Book of 
Llan Dav’ are others still more remarkable appended 
to the legendary life of St. Cadoc, in a twelfth-cen- 
tury MS. in the British Museum,’ printed, though 
very incorrectly, in Rees’s ‘ Lives of Cambro-British 
Saints.’ 

Whether the records were contemporary or not, 
all the donations to St. Cadoe belong, so far as the 
subject-matter is concerned, to the time preceding 
and following the first occurrence of the Yellow 
Death (a.p. 047). 

This is precisely the period as regards which 
there exists the contemporary evidence of Gildas. 
Whatever facts, therefore, can be extracted from 


1 See Zimmer’s Nennius Vindi- magna’ inIreland. The Annales 
catus, p. 101, quoting from the Cambria give the date a.p. 547. 
Ulster Annals, A.p. 545-548 for * Cotton MS., Vesp. A. xiv. 
the appearance of the ‘mortalitas Brit. Mus. 
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his ‘turgid rhetoric’ ought to throw light on these 
donations. 

That Christianity had been introduced from Gaul 
during the Roman period there can be no doubt. 
And the lamentations of Gildas, for what they are 
worth, are evidence of the condition of things during 
the century following the Roman withdrawal from 
Britain and the struggle with the Saxon invaders. 
Coincident with the Roman withdrawal was the 
coming of Cunedda and his sons in North Wales, 
and Gildas wrote during the Cymric conquest of 
South Wales under Maelgwn. The decay of the 
Roman peace in Britain, succeeded by the break- 
ing up of the united action of British chieftains 
when the stress of resistance to the Saxons was over, 
had resulted, according to Gildas, in civil wars. 
These wars were, moreover, quarrels between nomi- 
nally Christian rulers. 

That Gildas wrote his lamentations like a Hebrew 
prophet in declamatory and stilted language may be 
granted, but in the main he doubtless ‘ did well to be 
anery, and it is impossible to believe that, writing 
in this spirit, he should not have alluded to the 
coming of the Yellow Death as a scourge from 
heaven if it were either past or present when he 
wrote. Further than this, his direct diatribe against 
Maelgwn himself, who died of that plague, proves 
that Gildas wrote before its ominous date. 

In an undoubtedly confused passage Gildas speaks 
of the battle of Afons Badonis as having occurred in 
the first month of the forty-fourth year [of his own 
age |, and as marking the close of the struggle against. 
the invading Saxons. <A considerable time must 
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have elapsed since that date to account for his 
adding— ; 
‘ And yet not even now are the cities reinhabited, but, deserted 


and destroyed, they lie waste to this day, an end having come to 
external wars, but not indeed to civil wars.’ ! 


Evidently the writer was now an old man, for he 
speaks of the generation which had experienced the 
‘terrible desolation’ as having departed, and of a 
new generation as having risen up. Again, in his 
preface, he speaks of having delayed his epistle ten 
years or more, and describes himself as now at last 
discharging his debt long ago due,’ constrained by 
the entreaties of his brethren, in a style which he 
admits to be severe against evil-doers, but, neverthe- 
less, ‘ faithful and friendly to all young soldiers of 
Christ’ (Christi tyronibus). 

These phrases are those of an old man patronisine’ 
a younger generation of Christian workers. And if 
43 in A.D. 516 (the date of the battle of Badon Hill 
according to the Annales Cambriw), Gildas, having 
previously written his work, would be 74 at the time 
of the Yellow Death (a.p. 547). And having sur- 
vived its visitation he may well have lived to attain 
his ninety-eighth year at his retreat in the bay of 
Morbihan, where he is said to have died, a.p. 570, 
according to the Annales Cambrie.* 


1 Hist. Gilda, c. xxvi. 
2 <«Debitum multo 
antea exactum.’ 


tempore 


5 It is quite true that Bede | 
read the passage referring to the | 


battle on Mons Badonis as 
stating that it occurred in the 


forty-fourth year from the arrival 
of the Saxons, but the event last 
mentioned by Gildas was the 
leadership of Ambrosins, to which 
his ‘Hr eo tempore’ may refer 
and from which his forty-three 
years nay haye run, thus make 
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The main point is that the evidence of Gildas was: 
contemporary with the sixth-century donations, and 
its value consists in the light it throws upon the 
contact of the tribal chieftains with the Church in 
the most Romanised part of Britain still left to the 
Britons. 

That the British chieftains of the older (probably 
Goidelic') race had acquired, to say the least, a 
Roman varnish which still lingered in their names, 
is shown in the mention by Gildas of Constantine 
of Dumnonia and Aurelius Conanus (probably of 
Powys). 

That even Cunedda himself was to some extent 
Romanised may well be believed, but that Cunedda’s 
invasion was a Cymric tribal migration seems 
equally clear. The conquest of Maelewn in the 
south, depriving many of the older chieftains, as 
Gildas puts it, ‘of their kingdoms and their lives,’ 


the date of his birth a.p. 473. Bede | battle (516 + 44) would make 
may have put a wrong construc- | the date of his writing a.p. 560, 
tion on the passege as we have it. | which is an impossible date, as 
Recent writers have indeed as- | it would be after the Yellow 
sumed that he did so, but to fall | Death, and Maelgwn would by 
themselves, as it would seem, | that time have been ten years in 
into a greater difficulty, by read- | his grave. It seems best, there- 
ing the passage as meaning that fore, to adhere to the dates of the 
Gildas was writing in the forty. | Annales Cambria after all, as 
fourth year of his age, having | most consistent with the facts. 
been born in the year of the | 1 The inscriptions of the 
battle. This can hardly be a | Roman and post-Roman period, 
correct reading, for in the first | both Latin and bilingual, in 
place if only forty-four when he , Roman letters and in Oghams, 
wrote, he could hardly have as- | are, according to Professor Rhys, 
sumed so completely the tone of | mainly Goidelic, if the test word 
an old man, and in the next | mac instead of map may be 
place forty-four years from the | trusted. 
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was an extension of the same tribalinvasion. Roman 
civilisation, we may believe, no longer softened the 
character of the great-grandsons of Cunedda. The 
crimes which Gildas deplored were the crimes of the 
old tribal nature cropping up again—gross crimes of 
murder and incest—deepened in his view by the 
fact that they were the crimes of chieftains who, 
in childish superstition and the blind impu'se of 
remorse, had professed Christian conversion and 
becoine children of the Church. 

Gildas represents these chieftains and their rela- 
tions as entering the monasteries and submitting 
to penances and penalties, and then breaking out 
again into crime. 

The sister of the wife of Cuneglasse, according to 
Gildas, had taken the vow of holy virginity. And 
Maelgwn himself not only had been under Christian 
training, but also, in a moment of remorse after 
crime, had taken the monastic vow before he com- 
mitted the fresh crimes of murder and incest of which 
Gildas accused him. 

The Church had evidently set itself to convert 
these tribal chieftains, and they or members of their 
families rushed into her offices and assumed her 
dignities. This is contemporary evidence, and at 
least lends some colour to the genealogies which 
make the chief saints of South Wales—St. David, St. 
Teilo, and St. Dubricius—closely allied in blood with 
the royal family of Cunedda and his descendants. 

Nor is Gildas silent on the ecclesiastical side of 
these transactions. 

When he feels himself bound to speak of the 
‘malitie episcoporum vel caterorum sacerdotum aut 
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clericorum in nostro quoque ordine,’ and accuses Con- 
stantine, King of the Dumnonii, of the murder of 
royal youths with sword and javelin at the very 
altar under shadow of the abbot’s cloak, his evidence 
is good that there were bishops and abbots, as well 
as priests and monks of his own order, in the monas- 
teries and churches of South Wales and Britain. 

Nor can it be possible to disregard the nature 
of the ecclesiastical sins deplored, however much his 
language may bear the impress of exaggeration. 
The worldliness and sensuality of clerks neglecting 
spiritual duties; the simony of both priests and 
bishops buying their ecclesiastical dignities from 
tyrannical princes, or crossing the seas and travelling 
far to obtain them, and returning with foolish osten- 
tation and pomp; the apathy and want of courage 
in the better class of clergy in standing out against 
the evil of others and imposing the proper penances 
on them for their sins—all this is the evidence of an 
eyewitness, and helpful in judging of the records of 
transactions belonging to the same period. 


Vv. THE FORM OF CONTEMPORARY CONTINENTAL RECORDS: 
OF DONATIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


The direct and contemporary evidence of Gildas 
has brought us into the atmosphere in which the 
transactions recorded in the records of sixth-century 
donations, if authentic, took place. 

The question of the authenticity of the records 
themselves may be approached from another point 
of view, viz. that of a comparison of their form 
as documents, and the formalities by which the- 
donations were accompanied with the forms and 
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formalities in use during the same period on the 
Continent. 

The Cymric tribal system was not the only one 
with which, on the break up of the Roman Govern- 
ment, the ecclesiastical system had to deal. 

Romanised as the Church itself was, its influences 
must needs have been to a large extent Roman, and 
in the Roman provinces of Gaul it evidently continued 
to follow and to represent Roman legal forms and 
principles in its action under Merovingian and even 
later rulers. And this was so in a modified sense 
even in its contact with the less Romanised tribes 
which fell under its influence—tribes who still ad- 
hered more or less to tribal custom. It is quite ob- 
vious that in the formation of the Alamannic and 
Bavarian Codes of the seventh century ecclesiastical 
influence was a strong factor. Not only had local 
custom to be codified, as in the case of the Welsh 
Codes, but a modus vivendi had to be found for the 
Church. The Codes, therefore, disclose the methods 
adopted by the ecclesiastics under Merovingian rule 
in securing the interests and property of the Church 
in districts newly conquered by the Franks. 

These districts on the borders of Gaul had more 
or less, like Britain, been under the provincial rule 
of Rome. They therefore present many analogies 
with the most Romanised portions of South Wales. 
Hence there is at least some probability that the 
Church would use the same legal forms and methods 
in the one district as in the other. Why not? 
Especially in the case of donations to churches and 
monasteries, the monks were as likely to impose 
their own technical methods and legal formule in 

Oo 
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South Wales as in Gaul, and in the Alamannic and 
Bavarian districts. Happily the Cadoc and Llandaff 
records of donations can be compared with the Con- 
tinental methods, and the comparison is the best 


direct test to which their genuineness can be put. 
What, then, were the methods described in the 
Alamannic and Bavarian codes as regards these 


donations ? 


The Leges Alamannorum TTlotharti are considered 
to belong to the reign of the second prince of that 


name, A.D. 613-622. 


The first clause is as follows ':— 


Ut si quis liber res suas vel 
semetipsum ad ecclesiam tradere 
voluerit, nullus habeat licentiam 
contradicere ei, non dux non 
come3 nec ulla persona sed spon- 
tanea voluntate liceat christiano 
homini Deo servire et de proprias 
res suas semetipsum redemere. 
Et qui voluerit hoc facere per 
cartam de rebus suis ad eccle- 
siam, ubi dare voluerit, firmitatem 
faciat, et testes sex vel septem 
adhibeat, et nomina eorum ipsa 


carta contineat, et coram sacer- . 


dote qui ad ecclesiam deservit 
super altare ponat, et proprietas 
de ipsas res ad illam ecclesiam in 
perpetuo permaneat. 


That if any freeman wishes 
to hand over his property or his 
own person to the Church, no one 
shall have license to thwart him, 
neither duke nor count nor any 
person, but of his own free will 
it shall be lawful for a Christian 
man to serve God and to redeem 
himself with his own property. 
And whoever wishes to do this 
shall confirm by charter what he 
wishes to give of his property to 
the Church, and shall produce six 
or seven witnesses, and the char- 
ter shail contain their names, and 
in the presence of the priest who 
serves at the church he shall 
place it upon the altar, and the 
property in those things shall 
remain for ever to that church. 


The point of this enactment is to allow freemen, 


subject to Roman law, to make donations to the 
Church, and it prescribes the form in which it is to 
be done by charter, naming the witnesses, the donor in 
presence of the priest placing the charter on the altar. 


‘ Pertz, Legum iii. p. 45; and Mon. Germ. Hist. Leges Alaman- 
norum, p. 68, 
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The Bavarian laws have the same provision, but 
also define what the donor may give, viz. de portione 
sua postquam cum filus suis partivit—his own portion 
after division with his sons—according to the pro- 
visions of the Roman law. The outward formality 
is required that the witnesses should place their 
hands upon the epistola, which is then to be placed 
on the altar. The subject of the donation was 
thenceforth to remain the absolute property of the 
Church, and neither the donor nor his sons could dis- 
turb it unless the representative of the Church should 
choose to allow the donor to hold it as a benefice.’ 

This last clause brings before us another very 
common feature of early donations, which is more 
fully described in the following passage from the 
Alamannic laws, viz. the custom to allow the donor 
to retain the use of the property granted to the 
Church by way of usufruct, paying the census of the 
land in the meantime to the Church. 


Si quis hber qui res suas ad If any freeman whe shall 
ecclesiam dederit et per cartam have given his property to the 
firmitatem fecerit sicut superius Church and confirmed it by char- 
dictum est, et post hwc a pastore ter as before said, and afterwards 
ecclesise per beneficium susce- shall have received it as a bene- 
perit ad victualem necessitatem fice from the pastor of the Church 
conquirendam diebus vite su@: as a provision for his bodily needs 
et quod spondit persolvat ad for the days of his life, let him 
ecclesiam censum de iJla terra, pay what he has promised to the 
et hoc per epistulam firmitatis Church as census from that land, 
fiat, ut post ejus discessum nulus and let this be done by a letter 
de heredibus non contradicat.* of confirmation, in order that 

after his decease none of his heirs 
shall gainsay it. 


1 «Nisi defensor ecclesiee ipsius 2 Pertz, Legum ili. p. 45; and 
beneficium prestare voluerit ci.’ | Mon. Germ. Hist. Leges Alaman. 


Title 1, c. 1, Pertz, Legum iii. morum, p. 66. E, Cod. B. 
p. 270. 
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Donations of this kind, reserving the usufruct to 
the donor as a benejictum or precaria, are of very 
common occurrence among those made to the Abbot 
of St. Gall in the eighth century.’ 

Roman law also permitted a donation with a 
simple reservation of the usufruct.2 And that in the 
sixth century it was a common thing for a donor to 
make a donation retaining the usufruct is shown by 
the mention of it in the Rules of St. Benedict :— 


If they wish to offer something to the monastery for their 
salvation, they shall make a donation of the things which they 
wish to give to the monastery: retaining the usufruct for them- 
selves, if they wish? 


Hence there were donations of two kinds: (1) 
those in which the property given was occupied by 
tenants paying a census and transferred to the Church, 
in which case the Church obtained the property and 
received the census; (2) those in which the donor, 
who might be also the occupant, retained the 
usufruct and paid the census to the Church. And 
instances of both kinds occur among the Cadoc 
donations. 

Moreover, the census seems to have been in 
these cases a fixed customary food-rent. Whether 
on the terra regis or on the land of the Church there 
were two classes of tenants paying their legitimate 
census or tributum to the king or to the Church— 
libert and servi. . 


1 Urkundenbuch der Abtei St. | Cod. Theod. viii. 12; and Gaius, 
Gallen (Wartmann), Theili., Nos. i ii, 83. 
8, 10, 17, 18, &e. 5 Rule 59, ‘reservato sibi, st 
2 Dig. Just. vii.1; and Codex, | ita volucrint usufructuario.’ 
viii. 53, De Donationibus; and ! 
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Thus, in the Alamannic laws it is enacted as 


follows :— 


Liberi autem ecclesiastici, quos 
colonos vocant, omnes, sicut et 
coloni Regis, ita reddant ad eccle- 
siam.! 

NGL 
Servi enim ecclesie tributa 
sua legitime reddant, quindecim 
siclas de cervisa, porcum valentem 
tremisse uno, panem modia duo, 
pullos quinque, ova viginti. 


So that the law laid 


Freemen of the Church, who 
are called colon, all shall render 
to the Church just as coloni of the 
king do. 

XXII 

Let the servi of the Church 
render their tribute according to 
law, fifteen sicle of beer, a pig 
worth a tremissis, two modu of 
bread, five hens and twenty eggs. 


down actually what the 


legitimate or normal tribute or census of the unfree 


class of tenants, called serv, 


consisted of—viz. 


fifteen sicle of beer, a pig worth a tremissis,’ two 
modi of bread, five hens, and twenty eggs. 
That this census of the typical servile holding 


was adhered to in the Alamannic district in the 
eighth century is proved by the very frequent oc- 
currence of it and its double in the donations to &t. 
Gall. And it seems to have extended down the 
Rhine valley as a common usage.* 

It was natural that the ecclesiastics should intro- 
duce their own Continental methods into the Roman- 
ised districts of South Wales. The Church was 
already more or less established in these districts, 
even in Roman times, and when it first came into 
contact with the conquering Cymric chieftains tribal 
and ecclesiastical methods must have come to some 
compromise. 


Tit, Exit, 

2 The tremissis = 
grains weight of gold. 

8 Urkundenbuch der Abtci St. 
Gallen, Nos. 17, 18, 24, 388, Ke. 


4 See Coder Lawreshamensis 
Diplomaticus, iii. pp. 177 et seq., 
where there are nunierous cases 
of hude serviles, with a census of 
‘situle xv de ccrvisa, dc.’ 
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The donations in Wales were made, for the most 
part, by tribal chieftains, whose possessions were 
subject to the tribal custom of tir gweliawe. On the 
donor’s side, therefore, tribal custom and habits, and 
not Roman law, must needs rule the form of the 
donation. Even a chieftain could not alienate family 
property without the consent of other members of 
his family. But, on the side of the Church, the re- 
cipients of the donation—the ecclesiastics—would 
bring their own forms and formule with them. They 
would insist that there must be the written charter 
with its witnesses. They would introduce the formal 
act of delivery by placing the writing on the altar 
or on the Gospels. If the transaction did not take 
place in a church, some other formality would be 
required. The placing of the writing upon the hand 
of the recipient, as we shall see, was the actual form 
most often adopted. 

The transfer of a property, the food-rent or census 
of which had hitherto been paid to the donor or 
the chieftain, must here as elsewhere have meant the 
transfer to the donee of the right to receive the 
settled food-rent of that holding. The donation of a 
holding by the occupant, who desired still to retain 
the occupation, would here as elsewhere mean his 
payment of his food-rent to the Church instead of to 
his chieftain, and therefore would require his chief- 
tain’s consent. Such transactions would be certain to 
be mixed up with little archaic points of detail fitted 
to the time and locality; and, lastly, authentic re- 
cords of donations would be hardly likely to make 
mention of miracles ! : 

If on examination these various conditions are 
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found to be complied with, the reader will be able 
to judge how far it is possible for the records to 
which attention will now be turned, whether con- 
temporary with the donations or not, to be the 
forgeries of a later hand, however cunningly desirous 
to aggrandise the episcopal see to which he might 
belong. And, at the same time, if substantially 
authentic, the reader will not fail to appreciate the 
value of the light they throw on the earlier condi- 
tions of tribal life. 


Vi. THE EARLY RECORDS OF DONATIONS IN THE 
“BOOK OF LLAN DAV.’ 


Returning, then, to the ‘ Book of Llan Dav,’ 
St. Dubricius and his companions may well have 
been among the ‘youthful soldiers of Christ’ to 
whom Gildas alluded. 

The legend describes Dubricius as embracing 
among his disciples the following, viz. :—Tecilo, 
Samson,  Ubeluius, Merchguinus, Elguoredus, 
Gunuinus, Congual, Arthbodu, Congur, Arguistil, 
Junabui, Conbran, Guoruan, Elheharn, Judnou, 
Guordocul, Guernabui, Louan, Aidan, Cinuarch.' 

These, with many others, are represented as 
living together in a kind of college, and afterwards 
as located in smaller groups in charge of churches 
as they were founded. The smaller groups formed 
thus little collegiate and missionary centres, whilst 
remaining in close communion and intercourse.’ 

Now, there are in the ‘ Book of Llan Dav’ records 
of nine donations made to St. Dubricius during his 


' Bock of Llan Dav, p. 80. SUN teal 
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lifetime, the witnesses to which generally include 
some of the above-mentioned disciples. 
The first of these donations is as follows :— 


Lann Custenhinn garth benni 
in Ereicg. 

Sciendum est nobis quod 
Peipiau, rex filius erb . largitus 
est mainaur garth benni usque 
ad paludem nigrum inter siluam 
et campum et aquam et jaculum 
Constantini regis socri sui trans 
Guy amnem deo et Dubricio 
archiepiscopo sedis landauie . et 
junapeio consobrino suo _ pro 
anima sua et proscriptione 
nominis sui in libro uite cum 
omni sua libertate sine ullo sensu 
terreno et principatu paruo et 
modico nisi deo et sancto Dubricio 
seruientibus ecclesie Landauie in 
perpetuo tenuitque peipiau gra- 
fium super manum Dubricii 
sancti ut domus orationis et peni- 
tentie atque episcopalis locus in 
eternum fieret episcopis landauie 
et in testimonio . relictis ibi tribus 
discipulis suis ecclesiam illam 
consecrauit . De clericis testes 
sunt in primo Dubricius, Arguistil, 
Vbeluin, Jouann, Junapius, 
Conuran, goruan. De laicis uero 
Peipiau rex testis, Custenhin, 
Guonrir, dihiruc, Condiuill, guid. 
gol, clem. Quicunque custodierit 
hane elemosinam deo datam. 
custodiat illum deus. qui autem 
non seruauerit . destruat illum 
deus.' 


The Church of Garth benni of 
Constantine in Erging. 

Be it known to us that Peipiau, 
king, son of Erb, bestowed 
Mainaur Garth bennt, up to the 
black marsh with wood, field, and 
water, and the casting-net of King 
Constantine, his father-in-law, 
across the River Wye, to God and 
Dubricius, Archbishop of Llandaff, 
and to Junapeius his own cousin, 
for his soul, and for the writing of 
his name in the Book of Life, with 
all its liberty without any earthly 
census and sovereignty smaller 
or greater except God and St. 
Dubricius, and the servants of 
the Church at Llandaff for ever. 
And Peipiau held the writing upon 
the hand of St. Dubricius in order 
that it might be for ever a house 
of prayer and penitence, and 
bishop’s place for the Bishops of 
Llandaff. And in testimony leay- 
ing three of his disciples there, 
he consecrated that church. Of 
the clergy are witnesses, first 
Dubricius, Arguistil, Ubeluiu, 
Jonaun, Junapins, Conuran, 
Goruan. And of the laity Peipiau, 
king, is witness, Custenhin, 
Guourir, Dihiruc, Condiuill, Guid- 
gol, Clem. Whosoever shall guard 
this alms given to God, God guard 
him. Whoso however shall not 
keep it, may God destroy him. 


Now this is the record of a donation by Peipiau, 
son of Erb, king of Gwent and Erging, and son-in- 
law (socer) of Constantine, of a mainaur called the’ 


1 id. p. 72. 
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Garthbenni of Custenhin—i.e. of Constantine. The 
donation is made to St. Dubricius and his cousin 
and disciple Junapeius, for the good of the donor’s 
soul, and that his name might be written in the 
Book of Life, and it was to be held free from all 
secular tribute (census terrenus) for ever. 

Perhaps it would be going too far to connect this 
King Custenhin with the Constantine, king of the 
Dumnonii, who, as already mentioned, was reproved 
by Gildas for having slain at the altar two royal 
youths in the very year in which he was writing. 
At all events, this would be consistent with the entry 
in the Annales Cambric, a.v. 589, § Conversio Con- 
stantint ad Dominum, and the tradition that he 
became a saint. 

Recurring to the phraseology of the record, the 
peculiarity in the form of delivery is worth notice, 
as the only case in which, in the ‘ Book of Llan Dav,’ 
the writing is held by the donor upon the hand (super 
manum) of the ecclesiastical recipient. 

Had the ceremony of delivery been completed in 
the church after the consecration, it would probably 
have been performed at the altar; but it could not be 
so in this case, as it preceded the consecration. 

In another case Erb, the father of the last-men- 
tioned donor, makes a donation of unam tellurem de 
propria sua hereditate, and in confirmation muisit 
manum super quattuor evangelia tenente beato Dubricio 
cum predicta tellure.* 

In another case two donors, before all the wit- 
nesses, posuerunt hance dotem super quattuor evangelia 
in perpetuo, &e.? 


=~] 


cA 


* Book of Llan Dav, p. 75. ml. 
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Another record testifies that, in primo tempore, 
Noe,' the son of Arthur, gave to God and St. Dubri- 
cius Pennalum, Lann Maur on the Tyvi, and another 
site on the river Tam—muttens? noe manum super 
quatuor evangelia et commendans in manu archiepiscopt 
Dubricit hance elemosinam in perpetuo, §c.—the wit- 
nesses again being his companions Arguistil, Ubelbiu, 
Jouann, Junabui, Conbran, Guoruan, Elhearn, 
Judnou, Gurdocui, Guernabui. 

The last-mentioned donation was of the three 
places in which churches dedicated to St. Teilo exist, 
each of which, according to the legend, laid claim to 
his body, the first on the ground that at Pennally 
his ancestors were buried, the second because it was 
a place where he had dwelt with his disciples, the 
third, on the coast at the mouth of the Tam, because 
it was the place where he died. The donation contains 
no mention of the miracle vouched for by the legend 
whereby a body was provided for each of the three. 

If this record be genuine, it refers to the original 
donation to St. Teilo in his lifetime of the three 
places where he made settlements and built churches, 
and which were therefore most closely identified 
with his name; and it does not profess to be a 
record contemporary with the grant. It distinctly 
states that the donation was inade ‘in primo tempore,’ 
the disciples of St. Dubricius being witnesses to the 
transaction, and not to the present record. 

There is yet another of these records in the 
‘ Book of Llan Davy’ requiring particular notice. 


St SSuritfc | Zur Rechtsgeschichte der 
? Leges Alamannorum, ii. 2. | Rdmischen et Germanischen- 
Cf. ‘qui manus suas in cartam | Urkunde, p- 230. 
miserunt’; and see Brunner’s | 
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One of the disciples of St. Dubricius was Merch- Bele 
guinus. He is called in the record Merchguinus Rex, — 
filius gliuis—i.e. he was one of the sub reguli of the 2103) oe 
family to which St. Cadoc belonged—and it states cee 
that under his rule a person named Guordoe (also coon 
one of the disciples of St. Dubricius) devoted (cm- daughter. 
molavit) his virgin daughter Dulon to the Church of 
Llandaff along with four modii of land, in Gower, et 
communione tota regionis Guhiri in campo in aqua et 
wn pascurs.’ | 

Now it must be clearly understood that there is 
nothing to show that these records were contem- 
porary records. They do not claim to be such. In 
one case a distinct disclaimer has been alluded to, 
the record speaking of the donation as having been 
made in primo tempore, which suggests a considerable 
interval. 

The donations themselves are recorded to have the 
been made in all cases in the lifetime and presence of Moon's 4 


not claim 


St. Dubricius and some of his disciples. In no case {be 


yet are the witnesses, as so often afterwards in the noe 
records in tke ‘Book of Llan Davy,’ the abbots and recora 
members of the three little monasteries of St. Cadoc, PS... 
St. Hltud, and St. Dogwin. The inference is that 

they were made before these monasteries had been 
founded, 7.¢. in the first half of the sixth century. 

There are, moreover, some geographical points 
connected with these early ecclesiastical settlements 
which should not be overlooked. 

In the first place they are not in a Cymric 
district, but in a Goidelic district (Guir et Cetgueli, 


1 Book of Llan Dar, p. 76. 


Episco- 
pacy not 


yet terri- 


torial. 
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2.e. Gower and Kidwelli), the chieftains of which had 
not long surrendered to the conquests of Maelgwn.’ 

The three settlements of St. Teilo were in. 
Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire, and in what 
became the diocese of St. David. 

Allusion has already been made to the dispute be- 
tween Llandaff and St. Iltud, and ultimate confirma- 
tion to Llandaff of the cells of Cyngualan, Arthruodu, 
and Congur, and Pencreic, which had been lost to 
St. Dubricius in the Yellow Death. All these cells 
were in close neighbourhood in Gower, or adjacent 
parts of Glamorganshire. 

Lastly, the three monasteries of St. Cadoc, St. 
Tiltud, and St. Dogwin were in close proximity to 
Llandaff. 

When, therefore, the episcopacy became or was 
becoming territorial in South Wales, difficulties arose 
naturally out of the geographical position of St. 
Teilo’s settlements, which, though in the territory of 
St. David’s, naturally belonged to Llandaff, of which 
St. Teilo was the saint. 

But at the time of these donations there was no 
ground for such difficulties. What bishops there 
were were not territorial The Church in South 
Wales was monastic rather than episcopal. Or more 
correctly the missionary work of the Church was 
carried on by the foundation of little monastic 
churches or colleges of monks, some of whose mem- 
bers were bishops, but whose heads were the abbots. 

And both the historical importance of these monas- 
tic churches and the time of their prevalence are 


1 Historia Brettonum, s. 14, and see Zimmer’s Nennius Vin- 
dicatus, p. 84-91. 
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marked by the fact that the system which had origi- 
nally spread from Gaul, through Brittany, into Wales, 
-was carried over by the Irishman Finian, who was a 
disciple of St. David, St. Gildas, and St. Cadoe, into 
Treland, becoming there the second of ‘the three 
orders of Saints ;’ viz. that immediately following 
the order of St. Patrick. 


VII. THE DONATIONS TO TIIE MONASTERY OF ST. CADOGC. 


We may now proceed to examine the records? of 
donations to St. Cadoc. They divide themselves into 
three groups when placed as far as possible in 
chronological order. 

The first group is that of records of donations 
made in the hfetime of St. Cadoc; and of these, two 
relate to the founding of monastic churches—one by 
a favourite disciple and the other by St. Cadoc him- 
self. 


8 Nota sit omibs p mutabili- | Be it known to all, on 
tate tépoxy Yt successib5 hui? account of the mutability of 
mundi regi. Gd Elli alliipn® times and of the successions 
beati Cadoci , ab ipso diligent of the kings of this world, 
a pimeua etate eaucat®. ac sacls that Elli, the pupil of the 
apicibs ap'me institut® illiq blessed Cadoc, having been by 
cunctoy disciplog suoz ca- him educated lovingly from 
rissim®. Etasseruit Ellidicens. tenderest age and well esta- 
Ecce ego construxi ecclam %  blished in sacred learning and 
domos in noe Dni.% ipse being the dearest to him of 
cunctiq, successores mei. fami- all his disciples, made decla- 
lie Cadoci erim® obedientes | ration saying: ‘Lo, I have 
subiecti . atq, beniuoli. familie built a church and houses in 
Cadoci. Dedit etia Elli Psc!pte | the name of the Lord, and I 


1 Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii. | MS., Vesp. A. xiv., B.M., and I 
c, il. | have to thank Mr. W. K. Boyd 

2 The Latin of these records | for the care bestowed upon thei. 
has been copied from the Cotton . S Jul. 39 old vef., 40 new. 
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familie ppetua pensione singlis 
annis cibaria p tres noctes in 
estate ac totidé in hieme ci 
gfarii actione % Jeticia . ofonib; 
% hymnis sfiualibz uera etia 
in substituendo administ*tore 
ei-dé eccte ? 
Catocj Pses semp erit Yt auctor. 
Cete¥ si contigit Gd Catoc? 
atq, successores illi? ca illog cli- 
entela minime veltint: dent? illis 
duo boues ad_ recognitioné 
subiectionis % societatis. Vii 
cduenientes ad monastii elli 
pactioné hac cii pacis os*lo 
Cfirmaueft in conspectu elli 
juxta crucé G . @. in uia multis 
nota. 

Hui® rei 8t testes . Catoc . 
Elli. Cleophas. Samson . Jacob . 
Boduan . Conocan . Mach . 
Terunt ufiqisq, ad loé sui de 
biidictide in badictione Am. 


Sciendi . é. nob Gd Cadoc 
construx ecctam Mach moilo 
disciplo eAq, munimine 
uallauit ac in eadé altare 
composuit . q*tin® illo hospita- 
ret? q@ndo iret ad Guent ac if 
rediret . dimisitq, Mac moili 


ee) 
el 


abbas cenobii | 


in en ploré atq ad minist*tionis , 
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myself and all my successors 
shall be obedient, subject, and 
well disposed to the family of 
Cadoc.’ Moreover, Elli gave to 
the aforesaid family in per- 
petua]l yearly payment pro- 
visions for three nights in 
summer and as many in win- 
ter, with giving of thanks 
and joy, prayers and spiritual 
hymns. Moreover, in changing 
the administrator of the same 
church the abbot of the com- 
munity of Cadoc shall have 
the chief power and authority 
forever. But if it shall hap- 
pen that Cadoc and his suc- 
cessors with their followers 
shall diminish, then shall be 
given unto them two oxen as 
recognition of subjection and 
alliance. Whereupon coming 
together to the monastery of 
Elli they confirmed this agree- 
ment with the kiss of peace 
in the sight of Elli hard by 
the cross which is on the road 
known to many. 

Of this thing are witnesses 
Catoc, Elli, Cleophas, Sam- 
son, Jacob, Boduan, Conocan, 
Mach. They departed each to 
his own place blessing and 
blest. Amen. 


Be it known to us that 
Cadoe built a church for Mach 
Moilus, his disciple, and walled 
it securcly, and constructed an 
altar therein, to the end that | 
therein he should be enter- ° 
tained when he should go to 
Gwent and return thence, and 
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~ 


toti? pouratoré . Pollicit? . @. 


eunctis q! ei°dé eccte posses- 
siones agis seu pecuniis aut 
elemosinis auxerint : Testes &t . 
sup hoc. Cadoc % ctici ei® 
Pachan . Detiu . Boduan 

Quiéq, custodierit Bnd.e. a 
Ho. t qiéq frangit maledict® 
erit a dno Am.? 


Donations very 


' he ordained 
§ Cadoc® regal pmia celoz | 
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Mac Moilus as 
prior therein, and to be pro- 
curator of the whole of its ad- 
ministration. Moreover, Cadoc 
promised the rewards of the 
kingdom of heaven to all who 
should increase the possessions 
of the said church by land or 
moneys or alms. 

The witnesses thereof are 
Cadoc and his clergy, Pachan, 
Detiu, Boduan. 

Whosoever shall keep [this] 
shall be blessed by God ; who- 
soever shall break it shall be 
cursed by God. Amen. 


similar to these, of churches built 


or founded by the donors, occur in Continental car- 


tularies.’ 


‘ pensio,’ or ‘ census.’ 


It is described, not 


In the donation by Eh, the companion of 
Cadoe, of his church—‘ Llanelli’—there is 
teresting variation in the description of the 


an in- 
annual 


as a food- 


rent of so many measures of beer, with bread, flesh, 


and honey, as in 


cibaria, 1.e. gwestva, payable in summer 
the equivalent details of which are 
and 


respectively, 
taken as well known, 


most cases, 


but as three nights’ 
and winter 


not needing definition. 


This is an early illustration of the adaptation of the 
food-rent or gwestva to the nightly supply of the 
wants of the familia of the monastery to whom the 
donation was made. Instances will follow of the 
transfer of food-rents from a chieftain to a monastery 
without alteration. It will be 
this case of the nights’ 
other cases, the nunibers are reckoned i in threes. 


noticed that, as in 


entertainments, so also in 


1 Fol. 89. a old ref., 89 d. new. 
4 Cart. de St. Bertin, pp. 28. 29 (a.v. 677), 
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The next record is of a different character :-— 


Post intualli: temporis oc- , 
cidit Euan Buurf duos uiros 
filios sororis ei? . Atgan scit 
% Aidnerth . Qua ob ré uenit 
Cadoc t Eltuth . t maledixeit 
Euan. Vii coact? uenit Euan 
% Reges ci eo ad Psentia 
Codoci atg, Eltuti ¥ confessusq, | 
é eis scela sua. At ili dixert 
ei. Redime culpa homicidij . 
Respondit Catlon dicens. Dabo 
agri nde Lan Hoitlon Cadoco . 
Pensio ei? . ij . vasa sex 
modioz ceruise cum pane 
carne t melle . 8cdm solita 
debita debiti mensura . Mer- 
chiaun u° dedit villa uidelicet 
Conhil Eltuto . atq,. iii. uasa 
§ sex modios Cuise continebat 
uni quodq, uas ci agis con- 
sec¢ntes : Pfatis scis in ppetua 
elemosina Ctuleft . At illi satis- 
factioné Euan _ suscipientes . 
xiili. annos penitencie iniunx- 


erit ei. 
Cui? facti testes fuert . Cat- 
lon. Merchiaun . Euan . Cethij. 


Scs 
Catman Hoitlon Virgo 
Cadoc . Finiau scott? . Eute- 


gryn lector. Familia 4, Cadoci. 
atq, Cadoci . atq Eltuti * 
testes §t . Quicq, custodierit 
benedict® erit a Do. % qicung, 
franfit maledict® erit.! 


After an interval of time 
Evan Buurr killed two men, 
sons of his sister, to wit Atgan 
and <Aidnerth. Whereupon 
came Cadoc and Illtud and 
cursed Evan. Whereby con- 
strained came Evan and the 
kings with him to the presence 
of Cadoc and Jlltud, and con- 
fessed to them his crimes, And 
they said to him, ‘ Redeem the 
crime of homicide.’ Catlon 
replied saying, ‘I will give land 
called Lan Hoitlan to Cadoc ; 
the pensio thereof is two ves- 
sels each of six modii of beer, 
with bread and flesh and 
honey, according to the due 
and accustomed measure.’ 
Moreover, Merchiaun gave a 
villa, z.e. Conhil, to Iltud, and 
three vessels which contain six: 
modii of beer, consecrating each 
vessel with the land. They 


_ conferred them on the afore- 


said saints in everlasting alms. 


' Moreover, they receiving satis- 


faction from Evan enjoined 
upon him fourteen years ‘of 
penitence. Of which fact the 
witnesses were Catlon, Mer- 
chiaun, Evan, Cethii, St. Cat- 
man, Hoitlon, Virgo Cadoc, 
Finiau Scottus, Eutegyrn the 
reader. Also the family of. 
Cadoc, and of Cadoc and Illtud, 
are witnesses. Whoever shall 
keep this shall be blessed of 
God, and whoever shall break 
it sha]] be cursed. : 


ea — 


1 Fol. 88 d. old ref., 89 d. new. 
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This record is interesting in several ways. <A 
chieftain has murdered two sons of his sister. St. 
Cadoe and St. [ltud are courageous enough to charge 
him with the crime. He brings two other chieftains 
with him (probably members of his family), and 
makes confession, whereupon the two abbots require 
him, according to Church law, to redeem the crime 
of homicide. There is no galanas within the kindred, 
but the Church must have her due. The two chief- 
tains comply with the demand, and _ respectively 
make to the monasteries of the two abbots dona- 
tions of properties, and these, according to custom, 
are described by the amount of the annual payments 
or food-rents due from them, viz. in one case two 
vessels, each of six modi of beer, with bread, flesh, 
and honey, according to customary amount and 
measure; In the other case, three such vessels, each 
of six modu of beer, and bread, flesh, and honey, in 
addition. 

But this is not all. Having received these dona- 
tions, the two abbots impose upon the murderer 
fourteen years’ penance, 2.e. seven years’ penance for 
each of the two murders, according to the rules laid 
down in contemporary Penitentials.! 

What could Gildas ask more from the abbots than 
this ? The witnesses comprise amongst others the two 
chieftains who make the donations. One of them, 
Merchiaun, as we shall find from another record, was 
afterwards murdered by his relative, Guoidnerth. 
Gildas did not, it seems, overrate the crimes of chief- 


1 «Hibernensis sinodus dicit: | monasterii _ peniteant.’ Die 
Omnes homicide si toto corde Trische Kanonensammilung,Was- 
conyersi fuerint, VII annorum |: serschleben, p. 96. Lib. xxviii. 
penitentiam districte sub regula  c. 10. 
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tains. Another witness was /iniau Scottus. This can 
hardly be other than the Irish monk Finian,’ already 
alluded to, who, according to Irish authorities, came 
over when thirty years old into Wales, to be the 
disciple, as already mentioned, of the Welsh saints 
David, Cadoc, and Gildas, and, after remaining 
thirty years in Britain, returned to Ireland to found 
the ‘second order’ of monasteries. He died, like so 
many others, of the Yellow Death, according to the 
annals of Ulster, in a.p. 548.2. The appearance of 
Finian as a witness to this record puts back the 
date of the transaction, if authentic, some years, at 
least, before the Yellow Death. 


VIII. THE DONATIONS TO THE MONASTERY OF ST. CADOC 
(continued). 

The next three donations are linked together by 

the fact that they were made in the time of Conige, 

the abbot of St. Cadoc’s monastery, and that some of 


the witnesses were common to them all. 


Sciendi . € . Gd Theudor | Be it known that Theudor 
fili? Mourici dedit gladii ves- | son of Mouricus gave a sword 
tiMtiq Catoco % familie ei? and garment to Cadoc and 
q@tin® ifi emerét tra in susten- his familia to the end that 
tationé ei°dé . Conige u° abbas | therewith they should buy land 
altaris sci Cadoci tribuit gladii | for the sustentation of the 
illi uestimtig, Spois ‘t Rodrico | same. Moreover, Conige abbot 
p uilla cui nom Conguoretin of the altar of St. Cadoc, 
Pencenli . gq! concesseft hance assigned that sword and 
Cadoco % eiusdé eccte possi- | garment to Spois and Rodricus 
denda iure ppetuo .q annua for the villa named Conguoret 
pensione psolt! et Pmisso Conig in Pencenli, who granted it to 


1 Rees misread the manuscript 2 Reeve’s Life of St. Columba, 
as ‘ Finian Seoctus,’ and so failed | Ixxiii., n.; Skene’s Celtic Szot- 
to recognise the name of the Irish | land, ii. p. 50, 
monk. 
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ac flibate familie . p mani 
Spois % filiog ei? in etna . noué 
modios ceruise pané 4 carné 
ac mel . Et ut ista possessio 
liba % qieta foret ab omib3 
seruitiis % exactionib; treno 
regi y isdé Spois fili? Gurhur 
smptit® . €. ili. uaccas Guorne- 
met . ui pfat? Rodri tenuit 
carta siue g*phiii sup mani 
Conige abbatis Nantcarbanan 
in confirmatisem hui? dona- 
tions. 
Rodri % Spois ac filii ei? . 
Conige etia t clerici ei? attulert 
erucé sci Cadoci t humii ei? % 
cireueundo Pdictii agri con- 
gueret . illudg, uendicaueit % 


pscipti sti humi in signi pple | 


possessions sup illacora idoneis 
testib3 conspseft. 


De laicis, testes . Rodri. | 


Guornemet . Guoguoret . Hoil- 
bin . Honhoer . Colbin. De 
clericis . Samson. abbas altaris 
sci Eltuti . Conige abb altaris 
ici Cadoci . Plossan . AXtern . 
Iouan . Minnocioi . Brenic . t 
familia sci Cadoci . testis é. 
Qui conseruaw) it conseruet illa 
Ds . t qifregerit maledict? erit 
a Pno ani. 


Postea u° conuene't | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


' Cadoc 1s witness 


Cadoc and his church in posses- 
sion by perpetual right so that 
in annual pensio it should pay 
to the said Conige and his 
Jamilra aforesaid by the hand 
of Spois and his sons for ever 
nine modii of beer, also bread, 
flesh, and honey, and that this 
possession should be free and 
quit of all services and exac- 
tions of earthly kings the said 
Spois son of Gurhur bestowed 
three cows on Guornemet. 
Whereupon the said Rodricus 
held the charter or writing 
upon the hand of Conige the 
abbot of Nantcarvon in confir- 
mation of this donation. After- 
wards, moreover, came together 
Rodricus and Spois and his 
sons, also Conige and his clergy 
brought the cross of St. Cadoc 
and his earth, and by going 
round the said land Congueret 
both sold it and scattered on it 
the earth of the saint aforesaid 
as a sign of proper possession 
before fit witnesses. Of laity, 
witnesses + Rodricus, Guorne- 
met, Guoguoret, Hoilbin, 
Honhoer, Colbin. Of clergy 

Samson abbot of the altar of 
Illtud, Conige abbot of the 
Altar of St. Cadoc, Plossan, 
fatern, Jouan, Minnocioi, 
Brenze, and the family of St. 
Who shall 
have kept this God keep him. 
Who shall have broken it shall 
be accursed by God. Amen. 


' To). 38 old ref., 39 new. 
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This record presents many points of interest. 

Theudor, the son of Mouric, gives a sword and a 
vestment to the monastery of St. Cadoc to be used 
as money to purchase land for its maintenance. 

Conige, the abbot, buys with them a villa named 
Conguoret, in Pencenli, from Spois and Rodric. They, 
however, retain possession. The food-rent of nine 
modi of beer, with bread, flesh, and honey, is to be 
paid by them and their sons for ever. And, that it 
might be freed from all secular services, Spois, the 
son of Gurhur, gives three cows toGuornemet. Rodri 
holds the charter or writing upon the hand of Conige, 
the abbot, in confirmation of the gift, and then, lastly, 
Rodri and Spois with his sons, and the abbot with his 
clergy, carry the cross of St. Cadoc and earth from 
his altar or sepulchre round the newly purchased 
land in the presence of witnesses." Cadoc is now 
evidently dead. 

The next record is as follows :— 


Scienda € Gd Bronnoguid | Be it known that Bronno- 


fili? Febric dedit dimidia parté — 
agri Idraclis p aia sua % ut | 
nom ei? in libro Catoci af | 
Nantcarban  scibet® Do % 
monastio sci Cadoci. Et ipe | 
qidé Bronnoguid * tres filii ei? 

Guedan . ‘t Guobrir. t Meue. | 
tenueft scipti g*phii sup | 
manu Conige pincipis altaris | 
Cadoci in sempitno donationis | 
iure Do % séo Cadoco. Ann® 

% eni illi? agi census ppetuus— 
é Y tres modii ceruise . t panes | 
* carnes ‘t mina mellis . Hec oo 
eni Bronnotguid t tres filii ei? 


1 See Book of Lun Dew, 
examples of this kind of ceremony. 


{ Cadoc. 


Pp- 


guid, son of Febric, gave a 
half share of the land Idraclis 
for his soul, and that his name 
might be written in the book 
of Cadoc at Nantcarvan, to 
God and the monastery of 
St. Cadoc. And he, to wit 
Bronnoguid, and his three 
sons, Guedan and Guobrir 
and Meue, held the writing of 


_ the document upon the hand 


of Conige, chief of the altar 
of Cadoe, in everlasting right 
of donation to God and St. 
Moreov er, the annual 


71, 121, 161, 162, tor other 
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t giatio illoy annuati debent permanent census of that land 
psoluere familie Cadoci usq, | is three modi of beer, and 
ad dié iudicii. Hui? pactidis bread, and flesh, and a mina 
testes St . Bronnotguid dis | of honey. For Bronnoguid 
fundi % filii ipsi?. Guoidan. and his three sons and their 
Marcant . Iunemet . Conige offspring ought to pay these 
abb. Elionoy . Brenic . Man- annually to the family of 
nocoi . Beduan . Plosan. Qui Cadoc until the day of judg- 
hac donationé seruauit : cus- ment. Of this agreement are 
todiat illa Ds. Et qi frexit : witnesses, Bronnoguid, domines 
maledict? erit a Do . Ani.! Jundi, and his sons Guoidan, 
Mareant, Junemet, Conige 
abbot, Elionoy, Brenic, Man- 
nocoi, Beduan, Plosan. Who 
shall keep this donation God 
guard him, and who shall 
break it shall be cursed by God. 


In this case the donor and his three sons hold the 
writing, as in other instances, upon the hand of the 
abbot. They, however, retain the occupation of 
the land, and the father, who is the duminus fundt, 
and the three sons and their kindred, are henceforth 
to pay to the abbey the census of three modi of 
beer and bread and flesh, and a mina of honey 
yearly, till the day of judgment. 

The next record is of the same kind. Possession 
is retained and the census payable to the abbot 
is exactly double that of the last case. 


Sciendt . é. qd dedit Con- Be it known that Conbelin 
belin agri Lisdin borrion uocat? gave land called Lisdin borrion 
p cOmercio regni celestis ci for purchase of the kingdom of 
corpore suo Do % sco Cadoco heaven with his own body toGod 
Gd ei annuati psoltet sex and St. Cadoe so that heshould 
modios Guise . ci pane tcarne pay to him (Cadoc) annually 
t melle . Testis .@ . Conige qi six modzi of beer with bread and 
sup mani sua scipsit [?sumpsit] flesh and honey. The witness ts 
coneutl . i. Cyrog*phum.? Conige, who, upon hisown hand, 
[took (?)]. . . chirograph. 


ei Fol. 88 old ref., 39 new. * Fol. 40 old ref., 41 new. 
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IX. DONATIONS TO THE MONASTERY OF ST. CADOC 
(continued). 


The next record is that of a donation to God and 
St. Cadoc by a father, who commended a villa to his 
son so that the latter should serve the abbey and 
pay out of the surplus produce the food-rent of nine 
modu of beer with bread and flesh and honey to St. 


Cadoc. 


Sciendi . € . sane qd Gual- | 


luiur donauit No % Sco Cadoco 
agra Pencarnov . p aia sua in 
sempitna : usq, ad dié iudicii . 
Guallunir ati hane uilla com- 
mdauit Iudnou filio suo. q@tin® 
ipse %t heredes ipsi? seruirét 
familie Cadoci ex siptib; hui? 
agi pt ipsos. Cens? hui? agi. 
€ . noué modii ceruise . panes t 
carnes ¢ melle . Quinimmo y 
q°cq, clerici Cadoci uoluerint 
manducare t bibe : uidelicet in 
Basseleg . seu in Pencarnov } 
pfat? Iudnou cibaria %t potidem 
 plibauim® afferet ad illos. 


Paulus abbas 
Guenlioui ff ei? . Tunic . Cana- 
poi. Tanet . Hierbrith . Mer- 
hitr. Concti . Quicq, custodierit. 
custodi; illa Ds .% q! fregit 
maled.e. a Dno.am.! 


Canapoi, 


Be it well known that 
Gualluiur gave to God and St. 
Cadoc the land Pencarnov for 
his soul for ever till the day 
of judgment, Guallunir, more- 
over, ‘commendavit’ this villa 
to Judnou, his son, to the end 
that he himself and his heirs 
should serve the family of Cadoc 
out of the produce of this land 
beyond their own needs.!_ The 
census of this land is nine 
modii of beer, bread and flesh 
and honey. But nevertheless, 


_ that whenever the clergy of 
- Cadoe wish to eat or drink, 
Hui° pactionis testes st. 
Nantcarban . | 


namely, in Basseleg or in Pen- 
carnoy, the said Judnou shall 
supply them with food and 
drink as aforesaid. Of this 
agreement are witnesses: 
Paulus, Abbot of Nantcarban, 
Gwenlioui his brother, Tunic, 
Tanet, Hierbrith, 
Merhitr, Concum. Whoever 
shall keep this, God keep him ; 
and who shall break it shall be 
eursed by God, 


1 Tol. 58d old ref., 89d new. 
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The following is a simple one :— 


Sciendi € . Gd Temit dedit 
agri. id est de Ag® Crucin . 
altari sci Cadoci in ppetua 
possessioné ct fillis suis. in 
tempore Pauli abbis de Nant- 
caruan . qd annuati .vj. modios 
ceruise 
familie 


psoltlet. 


we : 3 “ 
sci Cadoci iugit 


Testes &t. De cticis. Gnouan | 


. Matgano) . Son . Brenic . 
Elionoe . Pill lector . De laicis 


ue ? Cungrat . Guedhoc 
Eliunui . Rimogeat . Branoc . 


one Ss). = 
Cunhape . Quicq, seruauit hac 
obtoné : conseruet illi 


pss 


é€ panib3 % carnib3. 


DSi 
% qi abstulit : confringet illt | 


i 


Be it known that Temit 
gave land, ue. of Ager Crucin, 
to the altar of St. Cadoc in 
perpetual possession, with his 
(Temit’s) sons, in the time of 
Paul, Abbot of Nantcarban, so 
that he should pay annually six 
modiz of beer, with bread and 
flesh, to the family of St. Cadoc 
for ever. 

Witnesses are, of the clergy : 
Gnouan, Matganoi, Son, Brenic, 
Elionoe, Pill the reader. Of the 
laity, Cungrat, Guedhoc, Eliu- 
nui, Rimogeat, Branoc, Cun- 
hape. Whoever shall keep this, 
God keep him ; and who with- 
draws it, God will break him 
in pieces. 


Here again the donor and his sons retain posses- 
sion on payment of the census of six modu of beer 


with bread and flesh. 


The rest of these remarkable records are proved 
by numerous coincidences in the witnesses to be 
contemporary with those in the ‘ Book of Llan Dav,’ 
which belong to the time of the Bishop Oudoceus. 
This bishop succeeded St. Teilo, it is supposed, about 
A.D. 574, and, according to the ‘ Book of Llan Dav,’ 
he received donations from three chieftains in succes- 


' Compare this with the fol- , 


lowing passage in Gregory of 
Tours, De Virtutibus S. Martini, 


lib. iv., s. 11: ‘ Tradidit eiomnem | 
possessionem suam dicens: “Sint | 


hee omnia penes Sancti Martini 


| ditionem que habere videor et hoc 


tantum exinde utar, ut de his dum 
vixero, alar.’ 
2 Fol. 89 old ref., 40 new. 
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sion—viz. Meurig, who is said to have died A.p. 
575 ;* his son Athrwys, and his grandson Morcant. 

The first three donations now to be considered 
were made whilst Jacob was Abbot of St. Cadoc, and 
the next two during the abbacy of Sulien. The 
first two were made during the lifetime of Meurig, 
and the rest in the time of his grandson Morcant. 
In the meantime, it was under Meurig’s son, Athrwys, 
that the dispute arose between St. Oudoceus and 
Biuon, Abbot of St. Illtud, which gave rise to the 
charter in the ‘ Book of Llan Dav,’ whereby the cells of 
the disciples of St. Dubricius—Cyngualan, Arthruodu, 
and Congur—which had been lost in the Yellow 
Death, were confirmed to the see of Llandaff. The 
correspondence between the witnesses to this con- 
firmatory charter and those of the following records 
of donations to the monastery of St. Cadoc, so far as 
it goes, is confirmatory evidence of the substantial 
genuineness of both. And the date of the donations 
is fixed within the limits of the episcopacy of 
Oudoceus, roughly embracing the closing decades of 
the sixth century. 


Noti sit omib3 qd Guor- | Be it known to all that 
cinnim emit uilla Reathr a! Guorcinnim bought the villa 
Mourico in pla hereditaté p | Reathr from Mouricus for his 
gladio cui? capuli extitit deau- | own inheritance for a sword 
rata peii . xxv . uaccara  whosehilt was gilded and valued 
appeiata . Imptit®? . @ . & | at the price of twenty-five cows. 
Concennio Pauli filio equi in | He bestowed also on Concen- 
peio . iiijor . uaccat . Preciaf | nius, son of Paulus, a horse of 
| 


etia tri unciaf uestiniti the value of four cows, also of 


' Rees’ Lives of Cambro-British Saints, supplementary notes, 
pb. 
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‘6moro aii nda equi optima ° 
Concenni filio . 83 % Andreso 
Morcanti filio gladii i jpeio. 
iiijo’ . uaccaT . Ité idé largit® . 
&. Peid . iiijo™ uaccat. Iudnertho 


Mourici filio unag, boué Cor- | 


nouano nutitori 
uacca pcuratori 
gartho . P® hac 
tenuert Mourie % Concen 
g*phia carte sup mani Guor- 
cum in sépitna hereditaté sibi 
%t ei? pgeniei . [pe u? Guorcum 
dedit hac uilla ecclesie s%i 
Cadoci in ppetua possessioné . 
usq, in dié iudicii . tenuitg, 
cyrog*phi donationis sup mana 
Tacobi abbis Carbani uallis p 
cOmemofone hui? elemosine 
cora idoneis testib; . q°3 néa 


suo % alia | 
regis Guen- 
g@° emptioné 


subscibunt® . Eudoce eps . % 
Cethig posit? altaris svi 
Docgwini . Iacob; pposit® siue 
abbs altaris sti Cadoci . 4% 
familia ei? sectii. De fainilia 
Eltuti Testes St Conmoe 
pstr . Comnil Magist . % 


Ioseph psbr . Biuone . Catgen. 
De laicis u° : Mouric” % filii 
ei? . Andrus . Guedgen . Bra- 
mail Concit fii’ -—Ermit 

Guorbes fili? Berran . Geintoc . 
Assail Arcon . Guallimir . 
Tudhol . Matton Eliud? 

Hilon . Onis testes sup hanc 
donationis consc!ptioné . Pre- 
dicta naq, uilla Reathr . Cdpe- 
tebat Mesioco hereditario iure . 
eui Guorcinni . equa pstitit ut 
huic concessioni adqiescet ha- 
benté peiti trin uaccarii. Qui 


garments of the worth of three 
ounces [of silver 7]. Moreover, 
to Commor, the son of Con- 
cennius, a certain ‘ best horse’ ; 
also to Andresus, son of Mor- 
cant, a sword of the value of 
four cows. Item, the same 
[donor] granted the price of 
four cows to Judnerth, son of 
Mouricus, together with an ox 
to Cornovanus, hisfoster-father, 
and another cow to Guengarth, 
the procurator of the king. 
Therefore, on account of this 
purchase, Mouric and Concen 
held the writing of the charter 
upon the hand of Guorcinn for 
everlasting inheritance for him- 
self and his offspring. More- 
over, Guorcinn himself gave 
this villa to the church of St. 
Cadoc in everlasting possession 
till the day of judgment, and 
he held the chirograph of dona- 
tion upon the hand of Jacob, 
the abbot of Carban valley, in 
commemoration of this alms, 
before fit whose 
names are subscribed. Eudoce, 
bishop, and Cethig, prepositus 
of the altar of St. Docgwin, 
Jacob, prepositus or abbot of 
the altar of St. Cadoc, and 
his family with him. Of the 
family of Illtud are witnesses : 
Conmoe priest, Comuil magister, 
and Joseph priest, Biuone, Cat- 
gen. Of the laity Mouric and his 
sons Andrus,Gwedgen, Bramail, 
Concit son of Ermit, Gurbes son 
of Berran, Geintoc, Assail, Ar- 


witnesses 
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hoe temerauit :’ maledict® erit | con, Gwallimir, Judhol, Matton, 
a Deo.! Eliudus, Hilon, all witnesses of 
_ this conscription of donation. 
| For the aforesaid villa of 
Reathr belonged to Messiocus 
_ by right of inheritance, to whom 
Guorecinn gave a horse worth 
| three cows that he should assent 
| to this grant. Who shall vio- 
late this shall be accursed by 
| God. 


This record represents Guorcinnim as buying a 
certain villa from Meuric the king with a gold-hilted 
sword worth twenty-five cows. A horse worth four 
cows is also paid to Concenn. Vestments worth 
three ounces [of silver] are paid to Conmor, and a 
‘best horse’ to the son of Concenn. A sword worth 
four cows is given to the son of Morcant, and another 
worth four cows to the son of Meuric, and an ox is 
given to his foster-father. Lastly, a cow is paid to 
Guengarth, procurator of the King Meuric. This 
done, and the consent of all these having been thus 
obtained, Meuric and Concenn hold the written 
charter, according to the prevalent form of delivery, 
on the hand of Guorcinnim, the purchaser, in token 
of eternal inheritance to him and his descendants. 
Then the purchaser gives the villa so bought to the 
church of St. Cadoc, and holds the chirograph of the 
donation upon the hand of Jacob the abbot in 
the presence of Bishop Oudoceus and others. But 
even now all has not yet been done. Another per- 
son claims hereditary rights in the land, and Guor- 


* Fol, 39d oll ref., 40d new. 
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cinnim has to give him a horse worth three cows to 


get quit of his claim. 


Surely we have in this, as in 


some other cases, an example of a sale of land be- 
longing to a chieftain’s gwely. 


Ostendendii . € . futuris p 


| 


tempori mutacionib3 et regi . 


successib3 . Gd Mouric? Rex 
dedit parté agri p aia sua qi 
uocat® Insule Tuican . ac due 


| 
t 
| 


partes ag! q ppie fueft Gorbrith | 
% Gassoc . necfi % sororis sue | 
parit Sule. sup 4 éb3 Mouric? | 
' sister Sula, equally, with respect 


rex g@phia consciptionis tenuit 
sup mani Iacob abbis Cathedre 
sci Cadoci . ut ije litas % qietas 
facet ab ofti censu % ab omi 
calipnia . ‘t ab omib3 % seruitiis 
excepto famulitio si Cadoci . 
Qua ppt p° hee dedit Iacob 
equi Mourico regi . at ille 
largit? . €. illii Guodgen filio 
Broemaili . Hui’ rei testes st . 
Tacob abbs . Rumceneu . Catt- 
hig. t pFes eos Comogoe . Con- 
mil . Guorgeneu . Beuonoe . 
Catgen . Hearngen . Crasgell . 
Outegurn . Guitlon . Sulien. 
Clerici. De laicis Mouric? sup 
ipsti soli . t sup filios suos. a 
giiratice in giirationé . Guetlgen 
fili? Brocmail Guallunir 

Guorcinnim . Guorbes . Mor- 
cenev . Morhoen . Hii St testes 
sup hoe pactit : ut. i. solnat® 
in etnt . Dein Mouric’ rex 
confirmauit hac donationé sup 
altare sci Cadoci cora seniorib3 
suis . Quite, conseruatit bidict® 


Be it declared to posterity, 
because of the changes of times 
and thesuccessions of kings, that 
King Mourie gave for his sou] 
a part of the land called Insula 
Tuican and two parts of the 
land which belonged to Gorbrith 
and Gassoc as well as their 


to which King Mouric held the 
written document upon the 
hand of Jacob abbot of the 
chair of St. Cadoc, so that he 
himself might make them free 
and quit from all census, and 
all claims, and all services ex- 
cept the service of the family 
of St. Cadoc. Wherefore in 
this behalf Jacob gave a horse 
to King Mouric and he be- 
stowed it upon Guodgen son of 
Brocmail. Of this thing are 
witnesses : Jacob abbot, Rum- 
ceneu, Catthig, and _ their 
fathers Comogoe, Conmil, 
Guorgeneu, Beuonoe, Catgen, 
Hearngen, Crasgell, Outegurn, 
Guitlon, Sulien, clergy. Of 
the laity: Mourie on behalf of 
himself alone and his sons, 
from generation to generation, 
Guetlgen son of Broemail, Gual- 
lunir, Guorcinnim, Guorbes, 
Morceneb, Morhoen. 


These - 
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Cadr. veritas q! dissoluit maledict® | are witness over this agreement 
ee erit a Deo.’ that it be not loosed for ever. 
(ere Then King Mouric confirmed 
| this donation upon the altar of 
_ St. Cadoe before his own elders. 
' Whoever shall keep this shail 
' be blessed, and whoever dis- 
' solves it shall be cursed by 
God. 

This record is very similar to the last, except 
that the donation, after the usual formalities of 
delivery, is confirmed upon the altar of St. Cadoc by 
Meuric the king in the presence of his elders. Nor 
is it needful to dwell upon the next. 

Donation Scienda @ gd Terengual | Be it known that Terengual 
of oe , dedit agra Letguoidel Do % gave the land Letguoidel to 
SEN ate Cadoco gi annuati psoluet Ca- God and Cadoe, which annu- 


doco % familie ei? tres modios | 
ceruise ‘t panes t carnes % si 
forte ceruisa caruerit : reddet. 
iii?’ . modios titici i] clamidé 
albi Hac elemosina dedit 
Terengual Do % sco Cadoco 
libam % qieta ab omi regali % 
freno seruitio. p aia sua t p 
aia Morcat. 

Inde testes st Tacob pposit® 
altaris Cadoci %t familia ei” . 


ally shall pay to Cadoc and his 


familia three modii of beer, and 


bread and flesh, and if by 
chance beer shall be lacking, it 
shall give four modii of wheat 
or a white cloak. This alms 
gave Terengual to God and St. 
Cadoc free and quit from all 
regal and earthly service for 
his soul and the soul of Morcant. 
Witness thereof are Jacob pre- 


Conmogoi . Connul . Ioseph .  positus of the altar of Cadoc 
Biuuonoi . Catgen . De famili and his familia, Conmogoi, 
Eltuti testes . Marcant . Connual, Joseph, Biuuoni, Cat- 
Gualunir . Guedgen . Guen- — gen. Of the familia of Iltud are 
garth. witnesses : Marcant, Guallunir, 


Finis h® ag! . @.a Pull 
tenbuib ¢ usq, Dirprise . Quicq, 
seruauit biidict? sit % qi | 
uiolauit maledict? erit a Po.? 


' Fol. 40 old ref., 41 new. 


2 Vol. 39d old ref., 40d new. 


Guedgen, Guengarth. The 
boundary of this Jand is from 
Pulltenbuib as far as Dirprise. 
Whoso shall keep this be 
blessed, and whoso shall violate 
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The following record refers to the fratricide al- 
ready mentioned of J/erchiun, and the donation to St. 
Cadoc of Lann Catgualader, with its census of three 
modu of beer, by way of redemption of the crime. 

A very similar record of donation is contained in 
the ‘Book of Llan Dav, but making Berthguin, 
Bishop of Llandaff, the recipient of the gift. 


Notificanda . @ . postis Gd 
dedit Guoidnerth Lann Catgua- 
lader Do % sco Cadoco q*tin® 

°t annis uas . 11. modiori 
ae illi psolueret® cai omib3 
debitis ppt fficidia germani 
sui Merchiun . atq, tandem 
reddit? dedit Docgwinno . Sup 
hoe testes fueft Berthgwin® 
epé . Conmil . Terchan % Con- 
gregatio ei” . Sulien abbs 

Nant carban . Lumbiu psbr . 
Biuoni . Iouab . ‘t Congregatio 
ssi Cadoci Saturn  pinces 
altaris Docgwinni . Marcant . 
Guoidnerth . Quiéq, seruauit 
: benedict® erit. Et qi teme- 

9. se ead 
rauit : maledict erit a Deo.! 


Be it made known to pos- 
terity that Guoidnerth gave 
Lann Catgualader to God and 
St. Cadoc to the end that each 
year should be paid to him 
(Cadoc) a vessel of three modiz 
of beer with all dues, on ac- 
count of the fratricide of his 
own brother Merchiun, and 
after that he gave the rents to 
Dogwin. Concerning this the 
witnesses were  Berthgwin 
bishop, Conmil, Terchan and 


his congregation, Sulien abbot 


‘of Dogwin, Marcant, 


of Nantcarban, Lumbiu priest, 
3iuoni, Saturn chief of the altar 
Guoid- 


'nerth. Whoever shall keep this 
_ shall be blessed, and whoever 
_ shall violate it shall be cursed 
by God. 


The following record is perhaps the most graphic 


and interesting of all :— 


Sciendi . é. Gd Morcant Rex 
uenando uenit 
fluminis Nadhauon 
accipitré sup anaté . 


Xe 


lecit 


« oie ~ \ 
simul accipit t anas flum uolatu | 
t*nsmeaueit . Et subito uenie- | 


usq, ad ripa 


%t ambo | 


bat aqila de ripa maris utrapet | 


Be it known that Morcant, 
king, came a-hunting to the 
bank of the river Nadhauon, 
and threw his hawk upon a 
duck, and both at once hawk 
and duck crossed the river in 
their flignt. And suddenly 


: Fol. 40 old ref., 41 new. 
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accipitré . Qd ut uidit Marcant | 
rex : ualde Ctistat? . €. Ast 
concite aliipn® regis ueniens 
née Guengarth . eques € scuto 
% gladio ac lancea se in flum 
pripuit . t accipitré a raptu 
aqile i modico uiritr eripuit : | 
uef etid lepori? accipitré ci 
anate ad mani Morcant Regis 
attulit . illig, tali facinore i 
ninimt letificauit . Quo cica 
dix Morcant Guengartho . Ecce 
tibuo ti uilla Cadroc in ius | 
hereditarit habenté longitudiné 
ab urbe Trotguid ¢ usq, ad flum 
Nadauan . % latitudiné a fonte 
Guengarth y usq, ad alia fonté | 
Guengarth. Eodé die Morcat Tt | 


Guengarth prexeft ad q°dda | 


tritoria Cadocj . % tibuit Guen- 
garth Do % sco Cadoco censt 


pselpte uille Cadroc p aia sua t | 


p aia Morcanti regis . 
singlis annis . xii. modios duise 
% sextarii mellis . debita 4, 


pané % carné . Insup etia idé | 


Juengarth dedit Conmogoy 
Hipiclaur gladit sua deaurata 
p aia sua Gd habuit peid a Neeik 
uaccar. Quare consuluit Como- 
goy Guengardo q® gladia illa 
Morcanto pstaret . ut ille dona- 
tioné Guengardi Cfirmaret sup | 
pago Catrocy Gd t fec . Qua de | 
re Morcant plibata donationé 
rata habuit atq, sclpto corro- | 
borauit sup mani Sulien illa | 
illine fore liba t gieté ab omi | 
freno seruitio . uera fundit® 
obseqio Di t sci Cadoci obnoxia. 
Hui? rei testes 8t . Morcat. 
ut nullus hui? 


sup se ipst 


seit | 
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there came an eagle from the 
sea shore to seize the hawk. 
Which when King Morcant 
saw he was exceeding sorrow- 
ful, but in a moment a foster 
son of the king, named Guen- 
garth, coming up on horseback 
with shield and sword and 
lance, hurled himself into the 
river, and with no little bravery 


| snatched the hawk from the 


grip of the eagle. And, more- 
over, lightly brought the hawk 
with the duck to the hand of 
Morcant the king, and by such 
achievement delighted him not 
a little. Whereupon Morcant 
said to Guengarth: ‘ Behold, I 
grant to thee the villa Cadroc 
as an inheritance stretching 
from the city Trotguid as far 
as the river Nadavan, and in 
breadth from the spring Guen- 
garth as far as another spring 
Guengarth.’ On the same day 
Morcant and Guengarth reached 
a certain territory of Cadoc, 
and Guengarth consigned to 
God and St. Cadoc the census 
of the aforesaid villa Cadroc 
for his soul and the soul of 


_ Morcant the king, to wit every 


year twelve modii of beer and 
a sextar of honey, and the 


| bread and flesh due therewith. 


Over and above this the same 


| Guengarth gave to Conmogoy 
| for his soul his gilded sword 


‘Hipiclaur,’ which was of the 
value of seventy cows. Where- 
fore, Conmogoy concurred with 
zuengarth when he bestowed 
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fritorii peurator extatniGuen- that sword on Morcant, that he 
garth % heredes illi?. De Clicis. | should confirm the donation of 
Sulien . Comogoi . Danoc .; Guengarth with regard to the 
Guorguethen . Legan. Elgnou. | ‘ pagus’ Catroc, which also he 
De laicis u® Guingueri . Iacob . | did. Concerning which thing 
Boduan . Elguan . Guthitr . | Morcant aforesaid ratified the 
Cuncuan . Quiéq c*todierit donation, and corroborated it 
bnd erit. % qi ifregit maled a by a writing upon the hand of 
Po ta Cadoco. AM. ' Sulien, thenceforth to be free 
and quit fromall earthly service, 
' but completely subject to the 
service of God and St. Cadoc. 
Of this thing are the witnesses 
Morcant on behalf of himself 
that no one should be procura- 
tor of this territory except 
xuengarth and his heirs. Of 
the clergy : Sulien, Conmogoi, 
Danoc, Guorguethen, Legan, 
Elgnou. Of thelaity: Guingueri, 
Jacob, Boduan, Elguan, Gur- 
hitr, Cuncuan. Whoever shall 
_ guard this shall be blessed, and 
' whoever shall break it shall be 
cursed by God and St. Cadoc. 


Morcant, the grandson of Meuric, is hawking 
with Guengarth, his procurator, and, as a reward for 
saving his hawk, the impulsive king gives him on 
the spot a villa, apparently, according to the boun- 
daries, adjoining that occupied by Guengarth. Then 
the two together, on the same day, go to a certain 
territory of St. Cadoc, and there Guengarth gives 
to St. Cadoc the census of the villa so lately given 
to him by Morcant for the souls of himself and King 
Morcant—namely, twelve modi of beer and a sextar 
of honey, and the usual bread and flesh. Thereupon 
Guengarth gives to Conmogoy, a cleric, his gilded 


1 Fol. 39 old ref., 40 new. 
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sword named ‘ Hipiclaur,’ worth seventy cows, for 
his soul. And the reason why Guengarth has to 
give him the sword turns out to be that the con- 
firmation of Conmogoy is needful to the donation. 
Lastly, the king Morcant confirms it by a writing 
placed on the hand of Sulien, the abbot of St. Cadoc, 
and witnesses that no one shall be procurator of 
that territory except Guengarth and his heirs.’ 

We have now arrived at the last of these 


records. 


Significandi . € qd Retone Be it signified that Retone 
dimidia parté agiiuxta Ciuitaté | [gave] the half share of land 
Legionis Do atq Séo Cadoco near Caerleon to God and to 
ppetuo iure possidenda q illa | St. Cadoc in perpetual right of 
heditario iure contigebat . tn | possession which concerned him 
qztcad Herbic deuoluta fuerat by right of inheritance, and 
eandé ab illo emit . t Do t sco | after had devolved upon Herbie, 
Cadoco tibuit. bought the same from him and 

Cui® rei Y st testes. Herbic. gave it to God and St. Cadoc. 
Curnet . Congale clefi . De Of which thing are witnesses: 
laicis . Guornet . Guedguon . _ Herbic, Curnet, Congale, of the 
Guedgui . Son? . Atderreg . | clergy. Of the laity: Guor- 
on Piodierit ait ie net, Guedguon, Guedgui, Sonus, 
qi uiolatit sit maledict®?.. AM.2 | Atderreg. Whoshall keep this 
shall be blessed, who shall vio- 
‘ late it shall be cursed. Amen. 


XK. AUTHENTICITY OF THE EARLY EVIDENCE. 


The reader will now be able to judge for himself 
how far in these remarkable records we seem more 
or less to breathe the air of the sixth century, into 
which the lamentations of Gildas introduced us. 

On the one hand, comparing the character of the 
transactions recorded mee what has ous eras 


' See supra, p. 154, n. * Fol. 38d old ref., 89d new. 
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learned from the Codes and surveys of the tribal 
system, surely the habits and actions of the donors of 
the donations are in close keeping with the customary 
rules of tribal chieftainship. 

In the family character of their ownership and 
the necessity for the concurrence of relations, both 
as regards the redemption of their crimes and the 
validity of their grants, there is strong incidental 
evidence both of the mutual responsibility for crime 
and of the land ownership in girelys under the rules 
of tir gweliawe. 

At the same time, the use of gold-hilted swords, 
and vestments, and ‘ best horses,’ instead of money— 
nearly all of them equated with cows—belongs to 
that earlier stage of tribal life to which the Codes look 
back as the period when ‘all payments were made in 
cattle,’ a period of which the reckoning of the gra- 
dations in the galanas in cows was a survival. 

The moral atmosphere of these transactions clearly 
belongs to a lower and an earlier stratum of tribal 
life than that of the Codes. The impulsive passions 
of the chieftains, leading to so many murders of 
members of their own family, naturally belong to 
the uncurbed, childish stage of human life, which is 
prone to superstition, and succumbs so easily to 
spiritual terrors. It is in this early stage that pride 
and passion so soon are succeeded by temporary 
remorse and submission. At no other time than in 
the first moment of contact with the Church would 
the chieftains of conquering tribes be likely to 
succumb so submissively to the purely moral and 
spiritual power of the saints and the monks. 

Nor at any other period than this of first contact 
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would conquering chieftains follow tribal instincts 
so impulsively as not only to endow with donations 
the conquering spiritual power, but also themselves 
to rush into its communion, claiming chieftainship 
in it by themselves becoming monks and saints, so 
giving rise to saintly families of royal or chieftain 
blood, as in the case of St. Cadoc himself, St. 
Dubricius, and others. 

The tribal system to a certain extent absorbed 
into itself the spiritual power to which the successors 
of Cunedda had to yield. And how naturally and 
inevitably this process of mutual absorption of one 
another by the tribal and spiritual powers produced 
or promoted in South Wales precisely those scandals, 
both in churchmen and chieftains, to which the 
lamentations of Gildas so loudly bore contemporary 
witness ! 

Finally recurring to the technical side of these 
donations, and comparing the picturesque formalities 
used in making them with contemporary Continental 
forms, there is close resemblance without servile 
imitation. Perhaps nowhere else do we find exactly 
the formality of placing the writing upon the hand 
(super manum) of the recipient in the presence of 
witnesses. There is an out-of-doors air about this 
form which seems to show that the transactions did 
not always take place in a church. Where the 
transaction took place in a church, the writings, as 
on the Continent, were laid upon the altar, or upon 
the copy of the Gospels which lay upon the altar. 
These Gospels naturally became, as in the case of 
the copy which Gelhi purchased from Cingual, and 
placed on the altar of St. Teilo, the recipients of 
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memoranda of similar donations, but there is no 
mention in the Cadoc records of this practice having 
yet commenced. 

All this is in keeping with the methods described 
in the Alamannic and Bavarian laws of the early 
seventh century. 

There is the same correspondence in the process 
by which an absolute donation is made to the 
Church to last for all eternity, or ‘till the day of 
judgment,’ whilst at the same time continued usu- 
fruct of the property is permitted to the donor or 
his family on payment of the customary food-rent. 
Where else can be found among British records any- 
thing like the habitual use of what quotations from 
the Alamannic and Bavarian laws. and from the 
Rules of St. Benedict prove to have been common 
forms in use on the Continent in the sixth and 
seventh centuries ? 

The origin of these forms of donation in the de- 
velopment of Roman law has been clearly described 
at length by the late M. Fustel de Coulanges.’ There 
was first the simple donation with a reservation of 
the usufruct. The Roman law allowed even the de- 
vise by the testator of the property to one person with- 
out the usufruct, which went in that case to his heir. 

But there was also the other method by which, 
having made a donation, the donor received back 
the usufruct as a benefice or as a precaria. M. de 
Coulanges pointed out that originally the transaction 
in such cases was a triple one. First came the abso- 
lute donatio. Secondly came the petztio for continued 


1 Les Origines du Systéme Féodal, c. iv. and c. y. 
q 2 
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user. Thirdly, the transaction was completed by the 
prestatio on the part of the new owner, by which 
the donor received permission to continue the occu- 
pation as a precaria. But ultimately the processes 
were more or less united in one transaction, and re- 
corded in a single document. 

Thus both methods resulted practically in very 
much the same thing. The St. Gall charters some- 
times take one form and sometimes the other. They 
both were connected with the practice of commenda- 
tion which had grown into importance under the 
peculiar circumstances described by Salvian—the 
Gildas of Gaul—and both were probably equally 
familiar to the ecclesiastics of Brittany and South 
Wales. 

To which of the two classes the Cadoc donations 
belong it is not perhaps easy to determine. 

In the meantime it is enough for this inquiry, if, 
without claiming that the records were strictly con- 
temporary with the donations, the facts they record 
may be taken as substantially authentic. We are 
not dealing with them here as title-deeds to pro- 
perties, but as evidence of tribal habits and customs 
at the time of the first contact between the chief- 
tains and the Church. ' And surely, all things taken 
together, it can hardly be considered likely, or even 
possible, that any monastic scribe of a later century 
could so far anticipate modern historical methods 
as to acquire the knowledge and the skill whereby 
he could put himself so completely into the atmo- 
sphere of the sixth century as to be able to forge 
records such as these of St. Cadoc and Llan Dav with- 
out at least a basis of contemporary authority. 
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XI. VALUE OF THE EARLY EVIDENCE. 


If, in conclusion, we may fairly regard these 
records, whether themselves strictly conteniporary or 
not, as, in the main, describing with substantial 
correctness sixth-century transactions between tribal 
chieftains and the abbots of monastic churches, they 
have a value for the purpose of this inquiry which will 
justify the amount of attention bestowed upon them. 

Without entering into questions reserved for an 
other volume, there are two points to which special 
reference may be made. 

First as to the food-rents. Passing by, for the 
present, the remarkable resemblance between the 
food-rents of the Cadoc records and those of the 
servile and other holdings described in the Alamannic 
and Bavarian laws, it will be seen, upon closer exami- 
nation, that the food-rents of the Cadoc records are 
arranged upon a system which, in principle, corre- 
sponds remarkably with that of the Welsh Codes. 

The one case in which the food-rent was de- 
scribed as the czbaria for three nights in summer and 
three nights in winter illustrates the mention in the 
Dimetian Code of the obligation connected with the 
payment of the gwestva to light the chieftain’s fire 
for three nights. 

But apart from this direct allusion to the ‘ nights’ 
entertaimnent’ there is a system incidentally run- 
ning through the records which shows that, as in the 
Codes, the holdings were arranged in multiples of a 
certain unit of possession or area from which the 
unit of food-rent was due. 

The donations are of larger or sinaller areas of 
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land, varying from the dann and half-ager, up to the 
villa or pagus, and the food-rents rise accordingly. 
There are two cases each of a half-ayer and one 
of a dann, and these each pay three modu of beer. 
There are two cases of the full ager with a food- 
rent of six modi of beer. There are two cases of 
ville paying nine modi of beer, three cases of villa 
(one of them also called a pagus) and another of an 
ager, paying twelve modi of beer, and lastly one 
villa paying eighteen modi of beer. The food-rents 
embraced bread, flesh, and honey in addition; but 
it is obvious that the size of the donation was 
measured by its food-rent in multiples of the unit 
of three modu of beer. 

There are no data affording ground even for a 
guess as to which of the multiples of the unit of three 
modit corresponded with the ‘three nights’ enter- 
tainment,’ and even if there were such data it would 
be too much to expect exact correspondence between 
the food-rents of the Cadoc donations and those of 
the Codes. It is enough if the correspondence in 
principle between the food-rents of the Codes, of the 
entries in the margin of the ‘ Book of St. Chad,’ and 
of the Cadoc records is close enough to warrant the 
inference that the system of food-rents with local or 
temporal differences was substantially the same 
throughout, and that it formed an essential element 
in the arrangements of tribal society in Wales from 
the time of the Cymric invasion or a still earlier 
period to the final conquest of North Wales. 

The other point referred to as relevant to this 
part of the inquiry relates to the tenacity with 
which the tribal instinct of patriarchal and family, 
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rather than individual, possession was maintained 
throughout. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find a stronger 
proof of this than the fact that it was applied to what, 
at first sight, would not seem to lend itself readily to 
such application. The Cadoc records, as already 
pointed out, are full of incidental evidence that even 
a chieftain could not make a donation without the 
concurrence of other members of his family. Even 
the chieftainship seems from the first to have been 
a family privilege and, in a way, shared by brothers 
or sons as though it were a family possession. 

Allusion has already been made to the harmony 
in this particular between the Codes and the Cadoc 
records as pro tanto evidence in support of the 
authenticity of the latter. But, conversely, the 
authenticity of the Cadoc records being granted, 
their evidence that this trait of the tribal system was 
in force from the first Cymric conquest of Wales 
becomes important. 

When it is considered that in no fewer than 
seven of these records the donations are family 
donations, in the sense that the consent of others of 
the family of the chieftain making the donation was 
necessary to its validity, the evidence is very strong 
in confirmation of that of the Codes as to the family 
character of the chieftainship. 

Again, the stipulation in the last record but one, 
that, after the donation to the monastery of St. Cadoc 
by the King Morcant and his foster-son and pro- 
curator Guengarth of a villa or pagus, ‘no one should 
be procurator of this territory except Guengarth and 
his heirs,’ is incidental evidence how early even 
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tribal offices under the chieftain tended to become 
hereditary in a family. 

This is in complete harmony with the fact re- 
vealed by later evidence that even when a chieftain 
founded a church the same instinct resulted in the 
benefice being held as a family possession. 

Giraldus ‘Cambrenas was not slandering the 
Church, but giving unwilling testimony to the 
tenacity of a tribal instinct, when he complained that 
nearly all the Welsh churches had as many parsons 
and coparceners as there had been families of chief 
men (wchelwrs) in the parish." He also complained 
that sons obtained the benefices by succession from 
their fathers, not by election but by inheritance, and 
that the institution of any other person would lead 
to acts of revenge on the part of the kin. He adds 
that these two abuses were evidently inherently 
British, inasmuch as they prevailed in Brittany also. 

The existence of portionary or tribal churches in 
Wales appears also in the ‘ Taxatio ’ of St. Nicholas in 
A.D. 1291, and as an actual instance of the applica- 
tion of tribal rules to ecclesiastical patronage it is 
only necessary to refer to the case of Caergybi in 
Anglesey, to which Mr. A. Neobard Palmer called 
attention, and the facts of which he was able to 
trace with remarkable success in the Record of 
Carnarvon.” 

In this case two chieftains seem in the twelfth 
century to have joined ir in | restoring the ruined church 


‘Ecclesie vero istorum omnes | . ponanerd Charan of Me- 
fere tot personas et participes , dieval North Wales, annexed to 
habent, quot capitalium virorum _ Mr. Palmer's ‘History of the 
in parochia genera fucrint.— Parish Church of Wrexham.’ 
Dese. Camb. lib, ii. e. vi. 


o 
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or monastery of Caergybi, and in the record of 


Carnarvon and another document of the fourteenth 
century the weles sprung from these two chieftains are 
still found to possess fractional rights of patronage 
to the canonries—rights which had descended to 
them according to the rules of tir gweliawe. 

This is a late illustration of the extent to which 
the tribal system in Wales, as in Ireland, forced even 
ecclesiastical arrangements into its mould. And it 
adds interest to the earlier evidence of the same 
tendency already visible in the Cadoc records. In 
spite of the Continental form of the records on the 
ecclesiastical side, the recorded transactions them- 
selves are distinctly those of tribal chieftains acting 
under tribal custom already formed and in force. 

It was not without great hesitation that the sub- 
stantial authenticity of these records was admitted, 
but, once admitted, the importance of their evidence 
made it necessary to give to them due place in this 
volume.! 


1 T am indebted to Mr. M. R. ; ing in the Church of St. Cadoc 
James, of King’s College, Cam- | covered with gold and silver,’ and 
bridge, for the suggestion that | as used by the Welsh for taking 
the Cadoe records may have been | oaths upon, in Caradoc of Lan- 
copied out of a Gospel book of carvon's Life of Gildas (Usher's 
Cadoc’s Church, such a one | Works, y. 535). 
being mentioned as ‘yet remain- | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


TuRoveHouT this volume attention has been pur- 
posely confined almost exclusively to the strictly 
Welsh evidence. 

Further light may undoubtedly be thrown upon 
the Cymric tribal system by extension of the inquiry 
to other tribal systems, and by a careful use of the 
comparative method. But in this volume the object 
has been to obtain a solid and independent founda- 
tion to be used as a stepping-stone to further research. 
And it seemed best to do this by the examination 
of the Cymric tribal system on its own evidence. 

The reader will be able to judge how far this 
object has been substantially attained. 

If, on the one hand, the facts recorded in the 
Denbigh and other Extents by the surveyors have 
been found to be the natural results of the long- 
continued use of the rules of customary tribal law 
collected and recorded in the Codes and other legal 
treatises, and if, on the other hand, the authenticity 
of their description of tribal custom has been in 
some main points corroborated by the records of 
sixth-century donations to the monasteries, then in: 
may fairly be said that the picture of tribal society 
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derived from the Codes has received confirmation 
from two opposite poles. 

In both cases, too, the evidence comes from out- 
side of the tribal system itself, and from disinter- 
ested, legally trained, and independent witnesses. 

On the one hand, Norman surveyors, coming upon 
the tribal system full of manorial theories and used 
to manorial phraseology, found themselves compelled 
against their own instincts to describe large districts 
as still occupied by weles of tribesmen embracing 
descendants down to great-grandchildren and paying 
from time immemorial their guota of commuted 
food-rents. And again Norman lawyers, putting 
into their own legal language the donations of half- 
Anglicised tribal chieftains, found it needful to make 
the kinsmen and families of the chieftains join in the 
grants. Norman evidence on these points was re- 
luctant and convincing. 

In the same way, on the other hand, Gallic ecclesi- 
astics of the sixth century or later, accustomed to 
Roman law and to the use of Merovingian formule, 
found themselves under a similar necessity. Their 
incidental description of the habits of tribal chief- 
tains, the family character of their tribal donations 
of land, and the prevalence of food-rents in the 
sixth as in the thirteenth century, when admitted 
as substantially authentic, was as impartial and 
convincing in its way as that of the later Norman 
surveyors. 

Thus supported by extrinsic evidence from two 
quarters, before and after an interval of six centuries, 
the description of the tribal system in Wales con- 
tained in the Codes and legal treatises can no longer. 
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it is submitted, be regarded with the same suspicion 
as may have been heretofore justified. 

The existence of a body of tribal custom extend- 
ing over so many centuries being now proved on 
independent and outside evidence, the character of the 
documents themselves becomes more easily under- 
stood. It becomes natural that at various times and 
in various localities collections of tribal rules and 
customs should be made, such as those which have 
come down to us of more or less merit and authority. 
The fact that some of them are modern, and yet con- 
tain ancient traditions of tribal rules in the form of 
Triads on the one hand and adaptations of modern 
forms of pleadings to Welsh customs on the other 
hand, no longer need raise suspicion of invention and 
literary dishonesty. or the tribal system was not a 
system coined by one brain and enacted by one law- 
giver at a particular date. Its customary rules had 
grown up with the Cymric tribe in Northern Cum- 
brian lands as well as in the old Cymric district of 
Powys. Subject more or less to modification and 
growth, the structure of tribal society in its main 
features had existed in Wales from the first coming 
of Cunedda and his sons to the conquest of Edward I. 
It had lingered on, suffering, no doubt, partial disin- 
tegration, till the substitution of English for Welsh 
law under Henry VIII. 

The Venedotian, Dimetian, and Gwentian Codes, 
traditionally dating back to the time of the first 
attempt to commit tribal customs to writing under 
Howell the Good, contain undisguised additions of 
later date. These additions alt: the previous: 
existence of the main body of custom, and in no way 
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Suggest its modern origin. The more private and 
recent treatises, written after the conquest, add 
greatly to our knowledge of ancient custom, without 
professing to add anything to its authority. 

The conquest itself, and the necessary inquiries 
of Norman lawyers into the mysteries of tribal law, 
may well have been the direct cause of the making 
of some of these collections; and the fact that 
Welsh law was not abolished till the statute of 
Henry VIII., and not forgotten till the Crown law- 
yers of Queen Elizabeth brought the various classes 
of tenants—free tribesmen and non-tribesmen—under 
some category of English law, explains the possibility 
of even very late versions of old tribal custom. But 
the later the version and the farther it was removed 
from the time when ancient tribal custom existed in 
its full force, the more difficult would it be for its 
author to invent a body of custom from which it 
would be possible to arrive at the principles and 
details of the structure of a tribal society such as 
that examined in the foregoing pages. 

The strongest possible proof that such a tribal 
society as is described in the Codes and _ treatises 
once existed in Wales must after all be found in the 
fact that, so far from its being isolated in its charac- 
ter, it is so full of analogies, and bears in its struc- 
ture marks of such close relationship to other tribal 
systems, that it is quite impossible to believe it could 
have been the result of later invention or imposture. 
This intrinsic evidence, after all, is the strongest 
proof of its substantial authenticity. 

On the whole, therefore, recurring to the object 
of this volume and its place in the wider economic 
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inquiry of which it forms only a part, it is with 
some confidence that the tribal system in Wales is 
placed before economic students as worthy of care- 
ful study. 

No attempt has been made to forestall the results 
of further critical examination of Celtic manuscripts 
by competent Celtic scholars, or to exhaust the rich 
materials for Welsh history which lie all but unused 
in the Public Record Office. 

New material will be discovered, and that im- 
perfectly made use of in this volume will require 
repeated reconsideration. Some of the inferences 
drawn from it will, no doubt, need correction. But 
in so far as the attempt has been approximately 
successful to place the knowledge of the main 
features of one single tribal system upon a solid 
foundation of evidence, a step at least will have 
been gained towards a knowledge of other tribal 
systems and of their place in economic history. 

The further pursuance of the inquiry, with re- 
ference chiefly to the methods of tribal societies, 
must be left to another volume. 
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APPENDIX Aa. 


EXTENT OF ANGLESEY, 22 EDW. I., 13 MARCH, 
A.D. 1294. 


Rentals and Surveys [toll 768, Public Record Office.’ 


ANGLESEYA. 
Extenta facta de villa de Lammas die Lune in c?stino sti Apr. Aa. 
Gregor Anno Regni Regis Edwardi vicesimo sédo. A.D. 
1294. 


De Redd Burgagioz vitt de Lammas p anni—vilj. li 
Vilj. 8 .Vod. O-q*. 

$s Sm*—vijj. li .vilj. 8 .v. d . ob q*. 

De xiij carucat ter¥ que sunt in dnico Maney de Lammas 
videit de q*lib; carucat xxx. 8. 

88 Sm*—xx. li .x. 8. 

De quodam p*to ibid p annit .xxx. 8. 

De gardifi Mahhi p anni—yvj. 8 .viij. d. 

De q°dam molend aq*tico .C. 8. Et aliud Molend in eod 
Mattio obruta de quo nich. 

8s Sm*—yj. li .xvj. 8. vil. @. 

De passag eiusdm p anni—xjj. li. De quol; doleo vini Exit? 
+ cuis venientis ad portum % caria& de portu usq, ad villam port? 
sumptib; Reg .x.d. De custum Mesyag allet vendit vid; 
p .v. Mey8 Jj. d@ . que valet .x. § De quolib; batello 


' The ‘copy’ herein referred to is Rentals and Surveys Roll 769, 


P.R.O. 
3 


Extent of Anglesey, 1294. 


Arr. Aa. piscant alleé exeunte ¥] ingrediente portum j. Mei’ Regi 


A.D, 
1294. 


p ij. 3. que custumma val; p anni xvij. 8 De custima 
cui*libet nauis applicant ad portii . iiij. d . que valet xxvj. § 
.viij.d. D custuma batellog quogz quilib3 semel in anni 
cariare deb victuat dni Reg .xvj. 8. D .v. passagiariis port? 
que debnt sumptib; pp'is in batello Reg face passagia p 
una carué ‘t duab3 bouat tery quas tenét .xv. § .viij. a. 
D Theoloneo Carro} cariancii corea lanas * alias M ‘candis 
nidina¥ pai cuiy Medof carnifica pistoz sutoz p anni 
iij. li .viij. 8 D furno Reg .xl. 8. D quol; bracineo euis 
Xxx. lag p .vij. d . ob. de quo lx. 8 D opuaé ville de 
Lammas . vid; . Metend cariand Yt heiand .xxvj. § .viij. d. 
De amé Cuf releuiis Y aliis pquis .xij. li -x. 8. 

8s Sm*—xliij. li x. 8.x. d. 

8s Sm* tol. vilt de Lammas—Lxxviijj. li.v. § .xj. d. ob q?. 


Commot? de Dyndaythow. 


De Redd as’ . vilf de Thlandeuenay .Lyj. § ij. d. 

Itm de potuf .xxiiij. 8. 

8s Sm*—iijj. li .ij. a. 

De Redé as¥ vilt de Bathatineneytha .Lxvij. 3 .vj: d. 

D potur ei?sd .xxx. 8. 

$s Sm? .iiij. li .xvij. § .vj. a. 

De redd ass vilt de Bathadwyon ci potura .Lxxviij. § .viij. d. 

$s Sm*—Lxxvilj. § .vilj. d. 

De redd as8 vilt de Pentreyth .Lxxiilj. 8 .ilij. ¢ . 3, 

D potur ei°d ville .xxx. 8. 

8s Sm* .Ciiij. § inj. d . ob. 

De red@ as’ vilt de Castilheuthlaur .viij. § x. d. 6. 

D potur ei?d .iuj. §. 

is) Sm Gaxl soa. ds Ob; 

De redd as8 vilt de Dynthylow % de Suié hoim ei®d 
ooh ek oie 0 Be 

D pot'a ei°d—.xlvj. § .iij. a. 

4 
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8s = Sm*—Lxviij. § .viij. a. App. Aa 
De red@ ass de Bodeueneu .xxyj. § .viij. a. = 
D Dnico ei?dm .vj. 8. cece 


D potuf ei°d .xlvj. § iii. d. 

De consuetudine % Suid hoim ei?dm .xiij. § .x. 4. 
8s Sm? .iiij. li xij. § x. a. 

D redd ass vilt de Chstelbulhen .xviij. § .iij. a. 
gs Sm* .xvilj. § uj. d. 

D redd as& vilt de Perkyr .v. 8. 

D potur ei? .ilj. s. 

ss Sm*—viij. 8. 

D redé@ ass vilt de Portaythowe Con’ % Suié .x. & 
D passag ei°d .Liij. § .iiij. a. 

8s Sm* .Lxij. § inj. a. 

D reda@ ass cons % Suié ville de Garytegwain vj. 8 .j. 4. 
ss Sm*yvj. § j. a. 

D redd ass ville de Trefforbolch .iij. $ .iiij. d. 

$s Sm*—ijj. § .inj. a. 

D redd ass ville de Cremelynhelyn .iij. § .iiij. 4. 
De potur ei°d—xiij. § .ix. 4. 

8s Sm*—xvij. § Jj. d. 

D aduocai toci® comoti pdéi .xvij. § .ij. d. 

$s Sm*—xvij. § .ij. d. 


ss Sm*. tol . hui? Comot—xxxiij. li .viij. 8 iiij. d. pb. 
Extenta Man/ii de Abberfray. 


Primo . dicunt gd in Man\io de Abberfrau sunt .v. caru- 
cat tre t vat carucat p annii .xxx. 8. 

8s Sm*—vij. li .x. 8. 

Item sunt ibi .iij. Molend. que Reddit! p anni Ix crannoé 
blad % vat c*nnoc .ij. §. 

ss Sm*—yj. li. 

Jim de duob; p*t q vat p anni .xiij. § iiij. 4. 


1 So in the Record, 
s 5 


APP. Aa, 


A.D, 
1294, 
Red@ 
libog ten 
eid 
Maiti. 
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Tt de q*d piscar 4 vat p anni .ij. 5. 

83 Sm* -xv. 8 ili. a. 

De redé libog tefi ei°d ville xxix. § .viij. d. 

It de Hameletto de Bodeueuryk¢ de redd@ as8 .xv. § .xj. @. 

Itm de Hameletto de Trefwaspatryke de red@ as lite 
Berl ex, Sh 

D villafi ei°d ville de Tunke .v. 8 .vj. 4. 

D eisdm villafii in farina butir % lacte t opat .xiij. 3 
Vij. ¢ . ob. 

D Hameleto de Trefberewet de redd .ix. villafi .ix. § .vijj. d. 


eee 


D ix agnis xviij. d. de eisdm villafi de butiro .ij. § .iij. d. 


xx 

D . C .iiij. of .vij. 4. 

D . ix. gallifi ix. @. 

D déis ix héib3 xxxvj. 8 .ij. d. 6 p opat . Clxj. diei. 

8s Sm*—yj. li xv. §.yj. a. 

D Hameleto de Dyncloydan de red@ uni? villa .ij. 8. 
vid3 de Dd Hitnico #1 mediet blad % lact Gd vocat™ M’Jionuth. - 

D filiis Grigori ab Lewelyn de una c*nnoé ffi % iiij* 
C*nnoé auefi viij. § .vj. a. 

D eis¢m de duob3 Multofi xij. d. 

D eisdm de butif vj 4. 

D eisd de .xl. ouis j. d. 6. 

D eisdm de yj gallifi yj. 4. 

D eisd de op xxx. diey ij. § ix. a. 

D Pellipar de dimid c*nnoé far ordei de Med uni? Multofi 
de Med uni° agni . D .x. cunis de butit de Med uni? galline 
xiij. ¢. 6. D opaé ei?d vij. dies .xj. d. q’. 

Sm*—xvilj. § .ix. d. q’. 

De Hameleto de Weuentefrau de redd villanoy ei*d .iij. § 
Siij. @. 
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D eis¢ de uno angno t dimid Angfi de butif de xxx cunis Arr. Aa. 


de .v. gallif t dimid t de uno istor bladi de opaé tum diez 
.xviij. d. 6. % Respond de Myonnyth ci villai de Tref- 
berewet. 

D villan de Aberfraw de redd as’ déo3 villanos .viij. § 
.viij. a. 

D eisd de .x. c*nnoé t dimid fri. 

D .vij. c*né far aueii. 

D jij". e*nnoé fa¥ ordei .xlviij. § .vij. d. 

D .ix. villah ei°d ville de lact t'um vaccaz . de iiijo* Multoii 
dimid. 

PD .ix. angnis . de butir. 

D .CL. ot. 

De xxvij galliixvj. 8 .iij. 4. 

PD .vj. teneM vastis . de t'b; Multoi . D .vj. angnis . de 
x. gallifi de butiro. 

De'C,0u.v..s .4. a. 

Itm sunt in déa villa .ix. villani de q'b3 xxvij gallifi .ij. $ 
aije de 

D quol3 eo3 opaé t'um diez ad sercland blad t vat opaco 
e0% lj. § lj. d. g, quilib; eog recipit uni panem p diem. 

D eisd villafi p igne % st*mine in Cur dni Reg .xxx. 8. 

Tim de opaé in Autapno de CCC hoib; quos .xv. villani 


de Manlio inuenient . 1 de ay ncibs quos villani forinse¢ de 
Cantred inueniét .Lxvj. § .ix. d. 

Tim de . DC . hoib; t equis ad ficiand p unit dié Lxxy. 8. 
p diem j. d. 6. 

Itm de pquis Cur . de Aberfraw .xl. 8. 

Dipastoy Nas 

Itm de déis villafi de Aberfraw .x. c’nno® auefi ad pben¢ 
.Vj. 5 .vilj. d. 

S85 mn xvod v3.8 cilly.<d «Ob. 

8s Sm* to!—xxxyiij. li .v. $.xj.d. 6. q*. 


$2 7 


A.D. 
1294. 
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Extenta de Cantred de Aberfrau. 


APP. Aa. D red@ as3 de Tounsoke % aliis Hamelet de pgéie Hona 
A.D. Viij. lipevense 
ae Tim de eisd vilt .x]. c*nnod farie aueii p .iiij. Ii. 


Tim .x. c’nnoé fii pe -xx. 8. 

ss Sm* .xiij. li .y. 8. 

D vilt de Trefoweyn de redd . lite tenené .xxxiij. § 
es Far are 

$s Sm*—xxxilj. § .xj.d. 6. 

D vilt de Kelemoke de redd as§ libe tefi .xvj. 3. de villa 
de Bodelowe . de redé@ as lite teii 3j. 3 -vj. a. 

D vilt de Thwayn de redé as3 libe tenent .xxxyij. 8. 

Tim de ead vilt de tei Map Ad Gochi x] 3. 

8s Sm*—iiij. li .xv. 8 .vj. d. 

D vilt de Drianuylch % Trefichod de redd@ ass liboz héum 
Lili} es cixe ce 

$3 Sm* .Liiij. § ix. d. 

D . vilt de Bodarchewrau de redd as3 libe tei .y. 8. 

Tim de iij c*nnoé % di fa¥ auefi .vij. 8. 

$s Sm?® .xij. 8. 

D vilt de Crucanel de redd as§ libe tefi .vij.§ .xj.d. Jt 
de .iij. c*nnoé far .vj. 3. 

83) Si" ei. 8 xy. a. 

D vilt de 'Griffry de redéd as libe tefi .x. §. 

Tt de vilt de Bochornach de redd ass lite tei .xxiij. s 
Vv. dG, 
Iacent in vasto .iij. bouat tery. 

It de fio uni? c*nnod dimid % j. buselt pe iiij. § .iiij. ¢. 3. 

It iiij”. c*nnod fa¥ auett pe viij. 8. 

Tim de potuy .Dxx. hoim p uni dié .xliij. 8 .iiij. d . vid; 
p hoie p uni dié ¥j. d. 


’ T in the copy. 
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Ttm de sions G valent .x 3. vid; p equo j.d.6 APP. Aa 
Itm de quol3 villa unus pore? si huerint poré . pé xx. 4. AR 
De q*lib; domo una gallina de pé j. dt val5 .ix. a. 1294, 
33° Sm" .vj. li .xj. d. 6. 
D vilt de Bodenaylwsn de redé villanog .v. 8. 
Ti de f¥o .ij. ctnnod . pe wv. 8. 
Ti . iiij.° c*nnod fa¥ avefi  iij. buss pe ix. 8 .vj. d. 
Itm in potu¥ .CCClx. hoim p uni dié xxx. 8. 
It de potur .Cxx. eqis .xv. 8. 
Tt de q°l; villano j. poré de pe .xx @. 
Tt de q°l; villafi [j gallifi t] sunt viij vilt t vat . viij d. 
SS SINe GUXV I. 67k. C. 
D vilt de Trefolyn de red@ as8 . cong % aliis Suié .x. 8.x. a. 
MISS Sk 296 ac 
D vilt de [Thledwygantjhles de redd ass litos hoim 
XXDe. Ss 4%, C. 
D j. c*nnoé fa¥ alte ij. 8. 
$3-—-Sm* .xxyj. § .ixt. 
D vilt de [Bodbetwyn] de[redd as8] litoz hoim .xxj. 8 
li. a. 
Sm? .xxj § .iij a. 
D vilt de [Trefdrefvastrondeon] de redé as3 lite tefi 


Lxijj. 8. 
Tt de i11j°". c*nnoé far .atie . dim ‘*t .ij. ptibs j. busSix. § 


lj. a. 

Tt de d[uob; lagefi buti¥} x. @. 

8s Sm®* .Lxxiij. § i. 4. 

D vilt de Trefdrefdysteyn de redd as$ iiij Ib xvj. § x. 4. 
6 q*.de una c*nnoé fri. D una c*nnoé auefi t dimid t de 
xij [fert] equos vj § vj. a. 

5. Smee si, 6 dll. ¢ .. 6). q°: 

D vilt de Badaon ! de redé@ as$ .xxij. § .1i. a. 


? Bocaon in the copy. 


App. Aa, 
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33. Sm*. xxij §. iy 4. 

D vilt de Dorodeweyt de redd as8 . viij § viij d. 

8s Sm*. viij § viij d. 

D vilt de Trefwalkemay de redd as$ .xviij. § .ij. d. de 
duob3 c*nnoé far atie t ij . ptib3 uni? c*nnoé v. § .ilj. a. 

Ss" Sm*. xxilj $ vj. Gd. 

D vilt de [Trygor] de redd as$ .xij. 8 .iiij. a. 

se Sm yes cine 

D vilt de [Dryndrovelt] de redé@ as$ [xxxviij § . iiij d ob). 

[D iiij] c*nnoé fii .x. §. 

D [vij] c*nnoé far anefi xiijj §. 

D iij vaS [but Jur . [xij § de eadm viltf cum duob3 villanis 
de Trefdraes de potur]. 

De potur .Lxxij. eq [ix § . De] potu¥ CCx]. hoim % cania 
XX. 8. 

[ss Sm*] .Ciij. § iil. d. 6. 

D vilt de Rosm[awr de Redd ass .xx. 8]. 

D potur [1]j eq -xviij. § .x. d. 6. 

D potuy [de .D. hoim] p uni dié .L. 8, 

8s Sm? ii li viij $ x @ 6. 

D yilt de [Keuentrefraw] de redd as$ iij § iiij d . de 
potuy . iiij equos x §.de potur . CCxl hoim % cania xx. s. 

$s Sm* .xxxilj. § .1j. d. 

D omib; villafi de dca Cantreda de vj c*nnoé fri. xv 8. 

D .xix. c*nnoé fay auef xxxviij. 8. 

De xxvij gallifi .ij. § .1ij. 4. 

D quol; una porcii si fiuerint de peio .xx. 4. 

Tt q'ls eos debet arrare semel in anni q val3 . xxiiij § 
vilj d. 

ss Sm* inj. li vj. sag. 

D placit t pquis Cantrede de Aberfraw .xl. 8. 

se m* x1, Ss. 


10 
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8s Sm? tot Cantrede de Aberfrau—Lxv. li .XV}j. S.vij.d. App. Aa. 


~ ~ 


oO. q. A.D. 
1294, 


Extenta Man'ii de Kemmeys. 

Primo diciit gd sit in Matliode Kemmeys .iiij°. carucat 
teri pe carué .xxx. 8. p anna. 

gs Sm* yj. li. 

D iiij™ . p*tis . ibid que valent p anni xx. §. 

De gardino ibid .xl. a. 

XxX 

D tbs . Molend . iiij crannoé farine auefi viij. 1i pe crannoé 
De pisca¥ ibid .itj. § . iiij a, 
8s Sm°* ix. li .vj. § .viiy. d. 
D redd as8 libe tefi ville de Kemmeys .Cyj. 5 .xj. 4. 
$3.) oin* Cy]. 8. xj. d. 
D villaii . ei?d ville de aliis con$ . t Suid . pannit -xiij. li. 
-xilij 8. 

$3 Sm* xiij li xiiij ¥. 

D placit t pqui$ Cuf .xl 8. 

Sapam xl. 


~ 


8s Sm* tol Maffii de Kemmeys .xxxvj. li .vij. § .vij. d. pb. 


Extenta Comof de. Talboleon. 


D redd ass vilt de Trefnedeuent de lito tefi xxxvij. § .1). d 

Sé. Om? Sxexiy.S <i, cd. 

D vilt de Thlanvugel Thledwyghan! de redd as3 .xj. §. 

Bs Sm" Xj. 6. 

D vilt de Threfchlawrch . de redd ass libos tei . ei°d ville 
xlviij. 8. 

8s Sm* .xlviij. 8. 

D yilt de Codanewe de redé as$ vij. § vij. d. 6. 

&3 Sm* .vij. § vij. d. 6. 


' Thledwygan only in the copy. 
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D vilt de Bodaoke de red@ as8 .xj. 8. 

8s Sm* .xj. 8. 

D vilt de Carnethour de villanis ei°d de Tunke xiiij § iii) 4. 
De eisdm villafi p potuy % cons Lxij 8 v. d. 

De terra Yarward fit Maddocy viij § iij. 4. 

D terris vastis ei°d ville xj. 8. 

8s Sm* .iiij. li .xvj. 8. 

D redé as¥ . ville de Trefwadok€ .xlix. § .viij. d. 

$s Sm? .xlix. § .viij. d. 

D redd ass lito vilt de Kemelyn .xix. 8 .x). d. 

De villa ei?@ ville p potu¥ % aliis Suit .xxxiij. 3. viij. a. 
8s Sm® .Liij. 8 .vij d. 

D vilt de Kardekande de redd as8 libos hoim Lxxyj. 8. 

88 Sm* .Lxxyj. 8. 

D vilt de Thlegarn de redd as3 liboz hoim Lix 8 .v. d. 

$s Sm?* .Lix. §.y. a. 

D vilt de Bronewey ‘%t Conternowe de redd as . lito; hoim 


*XSIKc80%). de 


iiij. 


8s Sm®* xxix 8 xj. a. 

D villa de Aberhalowe de redd as libog hoim v. 8. 

De villanis eid ville de Tung .xvij. § vj. a. 

de eisdm villanis p potut % aliis Suié -xxiij. 8 .v. a. 

de tra Ad Ruffy di m. 

D tra Map Porth yj. 8. 

de tra Hona fit Keii .v 8. 

de tra Sui garcilis ij. § .v. a. 

8s Sm* .Lxyj. 8. 

D vilt de Bodewygan de redd as .xiij a. 

88 Sm* .xiij d. 

D villa de Thalanuoy] de potu¥ t opaé villanog ei°d ville— 
li .xvij. 8 . ob. 

8s Sm* iiaj I. xvij § ob. 

D vilt de Carnethur de Tung .v. 8 . de potuy % aliis cons 


xj. 8 iiij. a. 
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8s Sm* -xvj. 8 .iiij d. 

D vilt de Thlandogewel de Tung .xx. d. de pot'ra ¢ aliis 
cons .viij § ilij &. 

SS in x 6, 

D vilt de Bodewarnan de redé¢ villanog x 8. 

33) om” x 3. 

D vili de Boderonyn de redd % coné villanoy xxvj. 8 .vj. @. 

8s Sm* xxyj 3 vj d. 

D vilt de Meriogan de con# villanog .xxiiij 8. 

8s Sm®* xxiiij §. 

D vilt de Trefnegoch de redd potuy t cons villanoy xxilij § 
indo qs 

6s Sim? xxitly six d 6 gt, 

D pteXionib; eius¢m Commoti yiij $j 4. 

8s Sm* vilj §j 4. 

D pquis eid Commoti xl. 8. 

bs (Sm xl. 3. 

8s Sm* to! hui? Comoti .xl. li lj § ij ¢ 6 q? pb. 


Extenta Matvii de Penros. 


+ 
D redé@ ass ei?d Mahii . Lviij ¢ iiijd. 
+ 


9 i x aad ees 
Tim de eod p psentacém iuratos . xxiij § xj 4. 
vj. 17 
D dnico. ae carucat eo at es GARE ower, Eh 


hoim . COCC . ij . eq’ . Cix § 8 6 q?. 
de redd blad a li xij $j. 4. 
Tt de M’}yonnitt lactis cui®d Rustici viij. § ix. 4. 
D redd buti¥ xj. 8 .vij. a. 
D blado ad pbend Palefrid dni ij &. 
D angi . t gallinis vj § viij a. 
D redd ferr fab? . iij 8. 


App. Aa, 


A.D. 
1294, 


eee Oe 


Penros. 
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de ouis ‘t butir vj 4. 

De cariag turbaz % t*bis x 8. 

D lite? di m*f. 

8s Sm®* .xxvij li xiiij d. 6. g*. 

BD villa . eiusdm p Suicio in Autipno . Sc; p .ilj. Mens . 
singtm . MenS. p viij dies .s . singlo. dies p xxxvj hoies. 
qd Suiz valet p dis singulo j. d . 6—C . viij 8. De xiij. 
Cotelt p opib3 xiij hoim p iij dies in autapno Gd Suid valet 
lilj 3x d 6 . de opib3 .xx. eqnog sine garciof ad ficiand tépe 


xx 
yemali . p una did Gd valet xx. d . De opib; .vj. equog 
xx + 
vy. garc ad Kciand tépe q*drag . p uni dié Gd valet xl. 8. 


D opib; . xvilj gaueloz quos quil3 deb3 hiciat p .iij. Mens . 
vid; p ce dies ci uno equo t uno gareée . Gd'val . a De 
x §. 

D eisdm de opib; ext*henciii fimii ci xx . equis t garcdem 
p unt dié .xl. 4. 

Sm*—xxj. li .vij. § .x. d . ob. 

Sm* Maftii de Penros .xlviij. li ix. 3 j. d. q’. 

{On a small parchment schedule sewed on to the Roll the 
following appears. | 

Videt" qd sit error in extenta Manerii de Penros in 
ptiglis sbsclpt . Vidett ” de redd eius¢m Maflii . Potura 
hoim t eqs . Et redd bladi . que ido sunt cruce signati in 
extenta. 

Sm® .xiijj. li .v. § .iiij, d . of q* . Qui resp*tuant™ p errore 
usq, sup comp Cariarii . cora consilio Piné p peticénem 
villanoz de Penros ad pliamenti tmio séi Hillarii. Anno 
Regni Reg Edwardi Tricesimo tercio. 


Commot’ de Turkelyn. 
D redd ass ville de Henescot vj. § .viij. @. 
vs. Sm .vj. § vi. ¢, 
1d 
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Slagoruc! % Sleckou cit ptifi de red@ as8 j mC. 

D potur eosd xxij 8 ij a. 

D tra @Juasii fit Phi que nic est in manu Ref xxiij § 
xd: 
8s Sm*. Lixs vj. d. 

Sistulas ca ptifi de villa Pdéa ci villis s‘ respondentib; 
viij li vij 8 vj. a. 

8s Sm*. viij li vij § vj. a. 

D héib3 de Curchlayt Manentib3 Sr tefi de Sistulas . p 
potu? . Lxviij hoim . Lxviij canii % iiij°" eq xj. $ -x d. 

SSip onl. x).8 mod. 

D redd as’ ville de Reccow . xlviij $ viij d. 

8s Sm*. xlviij § viij a. 

Bodaneu ‘t Bodenawyn ci pti de eisd de redd as¥ vj. li 
xvi} § iti d. 

83 Sm* yj. li .xvij 8 iiij d. 

D potuf ei°t p COCL . haiby . t Lxxv . canii t Lxxv . 
eq p unk dié qd vat x1 § vij d 6. 

D opib; p tres dies in Autumpno singlo die p xvj hoies 
Gd vat xvj. § . singlo pe p dis j. 4 6. 

de Lx . galt % iiij* angnis eosd v. 8 .vj. a. 

D M dionith ei? ci vilt adiag . s. Rosmanach Bodeueney 
% Dery iiij li vij sj d 5. 

de eisdm vj c*nnoé auefi que vat ill 8. 

Ti de eisd p aviagiis . xj § iiij d. 

8s Sm*—vij li xiiij § vi . 

D redd as tefi ei?d x 8. 

D opib; xv hoim in ead villa ad metend p uni dié qd vat 
xxij. d. ob. 

Tt de xv. galt % uno angno .xyj. d. 

It de t'b3 crannoé fii de red@ vij § vj a. 


3s Sm? xx 3 ix d 6. 


1 Tlagoruc in the copy, 
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App. Aa. D redd ei?dm . iij $ iij d . de opib3 xxvij hoim ad metend 


Ab. Pp uni diem . ii § iiij & ob. 


ae Itm de xxvij galt t uno angii de redd ij sv 4. 
mangh. Tim de uno tefi ei?d j c*nnoé ffi Gd val; .ij. § vj a. 
8s Sm* xj § vij d 6. 
Dery. De opib; .xxiiij. hoim ad metend pj . diem . iij 8. 
It. de xxiiij galt % angi t di ij $ ily d de iiij°® villanis 
sup*dcis . s . Boteynok€ Bodeueneu Rosmangh % Dery . 
p potur CCCC . hoim .CC. cani .CC. eG p una dié 
LUXXVe 3s 
8s Sm® ui. li uj. 4. 
Bode- D redd ij 8 vj. d. 
wryt. Itm p potuf . xlix hoim . xlviij cani % iij eG p una diem 
vilj 8 v d 6. 
Jé de uno c*nnoé fay aueii .ij. 5. 
Ss) mn* > xijS51..d 6. 
Slorat- D redd ei?d di m. 
henryet. Troscloyndysteynet de redd di m. 
D Bedelt tot comot de redd ij 8 vj a. 
It p eistm ij c*nno¢ ffi v 8. 
It p vilj c’nnoé % tcia pte j . c’nnoé fat aueii xvj § viij d. 
D aduocar y. § x d. 
D batelt de portu de Dulas .xx. d. 
ss Sm® xlv. 3. 
Nan- D redd ass ei?d . Lx 3 iy d. 
pay It de vij c*nnoé % di ffi de redd xviij. § . ix d. 
Sudon ae Rp cis cotwcrie ci ee 
Vache Tt de xxviij c*nnoé dimid iij buss farfi aué . Liij 3 vj d. 
p Regé. Ss Sm" yj. li x. 8 .v, a. 


8s Sm* tot hui? Comot . xliiij liix 3 j.d. 6. 
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Extenta Coémot de Mene. 


Primo Réndunt! de dnico pp'o Reg Gd sunt in Maftio de 
Rofeyf .x. car ter¥ de qib3 . vj carué sit de dnico t ilij* de 
excaet ‘t val . quel; . carué .xxx. 8. 

3s Sm? . xv li, 

Itm de Gardino dni Reg . iij 8. 

It de iij>3 . p'tis v. 8. 

Tt de pastuY . xx 8. 


Jt de t'b3 Molend que Réndunt! de canes far 1 vat 
Cvj 8 viij d Pe c*nnog .xvj. a. 

It de firmar ‘t villanis de redéd as§ xxx § xj. a. 

It de Albo t Mionith vj s iij ¢. 

Tt de eod vj c*nnoé ffi t vat xv. 8. 

Tt de eod iij c*nnoé fa¥ ordei % val iiij §. 

It de villa de xxij c*nnot ilj b3 far ordei t vat xxx § 
iiij a. 

Tt de xij villaii G tenét xij gauelt una teh Tt rendunt! xij 
e'nnoé ‘t di fax auefi t val. xvj $ viij @ 

Tt de Fabris iiij*" c*nnoé fa¥ ordei vat .v. § iiij d. 

Tt de eisd villaii iij c*nnod auefi . ad pb . palef¥ Re& xij ¢. 
pé c*nnoé iiij a. 

Tt de Liiij* galt de quib3; xvuj falcon % vat . inj $ vj ¢ pe 
gall] d. 

Tt de exeuii villanog . iij § ij 4. 

Tt pdéi villani debét inueni# . CC .xl. eq®’s cit tot hoibs 
ad heiand t vat xxx. § pé opis equi j @ t héis ob. 

It debét Mete cai CCCC . héibs p unt dis % vat op . 
Xxxlij 3 iii) d. Vid; quils p dié j. d. 

It deb caria¥ . blad cit Lxxij hdib; t Lxxij eqis p uni 
dié t vat . ix § vid; p hoie . ob . t equo] 4. 

Itm detnt ext*ere fimi ci xiiij eq's t vat op . xinj ¢. 

Jt det inuenir dno Ignem vel xx $. 


1 So in the Record. 
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Tt de st®mine x 8. 

It de eisdm de quol3 . inte ptes agnos q® .v. dabunt una. 
t vat ilj 8 ij d. 

Itm de pdéis villafi de quol; tiente gallifi xx. oua .xx. a. 

Itm de ptitis % pquis Cuf x] . 8. 

Sac ems, xe wid, 

33 Sm* tot istius Maflii xxxv. li. yj 4. 

D ead vilt de redé ass . 113) li . xvilj 8 ij d q*. 

3s Sm*. iiij li xvilj 8 ij a q. 

D ead vilt de redd ass Lxix § vj d 6. 

3s Sm®* Lxix § yj @ 6. 

De ead vilt de redd as8 xxvij § vilj a. 

De ead vilt de redd as’ . xij 8 viij a. 

De ead vilt de redd as . vij $ iiij d. 

De ead vilt de redd as3 .xj. 5. 

De ead vilt de red@ as$ . xxiij 8 ij d 6. 

De ead vilt de redd as8 . vj 8 v @. 

De ead vilt de redd as$ . xxiilj $ iij &. 

De [firmaY] ei?d vilt iiij 8 yj 4. 

Tt de potu¥ Clxxij . hoim Lyij equoz p uni dié ab eisd 
firmay xx] § v d ob . Vid; p hoie j dt p equoj a6. 

Sm® xxv. § xj. d 6. 


D redd ass .x. d. 

Tt de ead vilt .viij. gallifi viij d. 

Sm* viij 4. 

D ead vilt p potura .CCC. xxix hoim % C. ix eq xlj 8 ob. 

Tt de ead villa xiii) galt % vat xiiij 8. 

Sm* xlij 3 ij ¢ 6. 

D ead vilt p potuy de CLiijy hoim .CC, xviij. e9 . iiij li 
xx d. 


D ead vilt xxx. galt Y vat xxx. @. 
It p arratuy ei°d vilt g, multa remota a Cu¥ ij 8 vj a. 


1 Not in the copy. 
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It p allag istius ville cit vilt pcedente iij § iiij d. App. Aa. 
Sm* iiij li x 8. Func 
De red@ asé ei*d ville iij 8 ilij a. ref. 
It p potura . CClxxvij hoim % canii xxiij 83 d. uweth. 
Sm*?. xxvyj 8 vd. 
D redd as8 ei°d viij 3 vj a. Skeyoke 
It p potuy de D % inj hoim % C. Ixviij eG . Lxiij 3. 
Tt de xiiij galliti xiiij d. 
Ttm de istis vj. vilt p M'Jionith X1ij § ilij é. 
Tt de tefi de Skyuioke de redd as$ . vij a. 
It .ij. c'nnoé ffi . ij c*nnoé fai auefi ij c*nnoé far ordei t 
vat xj. § viij 4. 
Tt de terra Madyn ab Ad de redd vj. a. 
Sm® . ij li xvilj § ix a. 
D ead villa de redd as .xl. 8 viij a. Roscolyn 
D tbs hoib; ei?d ville de redd ass . ij ¥ vj 4. ee ee 
PANE oe caweyn. 
D ead vilt vj c*nnoc ffi . t vat xv. 8. iceriee 
Tt xij c’nnoé bra’ aueii .xij. § . pe c*nnoé xy a. byon, 
Tt de uno Mens buti¥ g valet ij $ iiij 4. 
It .ij. c*nnoé fax ordei G vat y § viij a. 
It .1) c*nnoé aueii xvj. a. 
Jt .ij. Multoni % vat xyj. d. 
Tt xvj galt xvj d. 
It de exheun tam de butifr q* ouis xvj @. 
It de Dd Gotti de Trefynan j bus ffi t vat vij ¢ 6 % uno 
bus’ fay ordei t vat iiij a. 
It p pte d@i Dd . exheunhi ijj @. 
Té de eo¢ de M’lionnithi .ij. é. 
It de quol; hente ptes agnos q* .v. uni agnfi t estimant* 
xx agni de quib3 . ilj § uiy a. 
Sm®*. xlijj 8. 
D ead vilt de fYo . iiij™ c*nnoé % iij buss .xj. § .x d 6. Tre- 
— aoe _.. garwet 


1 Trefseaweyn in the copy. 
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App. Aa. Jt de bra’ auefi .ix. c*nnok . t di % val3 ix § yj a. 
A.D. Tim de farina ordei una c*nnoé % di ¥ val3 ij 8. 
ia It de duab3 ptib; uni? vas butif t tcia pte unius ptis uni® 


vas butir t vat ij § vj d 6 qi’. 
It de Multof xij d 6 q?. 
Ttm de exheufi ei°é ville xvj. d. 
It de atlag istius vilt t peedent xx @. 
Tt de quol; hente ptes agnos q* .v. uni agnii de quib; ii § 
iiij a. 
Tt de M'Jionnith duay déag vilt .iij. ctnnoé fii . iiije 
Itm de Albo vj 8 vii 4. 
It de Lalwarchvoy] .y. 8. 
It de ead vilt j Crannoé ave ad pb . t val; viij a. 
Itm de ptectionib3 R¢ xix § iiij 4. 
Tim de pqui8 Cuf xl. 8. 
Sm .vj. li .viij. 8 .ilij ¢. 
Sm* tot istius Comoti p? mane¥ .xxxix. li .xj. d. 
ra, Epi D vilt de Bodeyhan de red@ as8 miiij § inj a. 
ea ss Sm*. xiiij 8 iiij d. 
; D vilt Ioh Maphython de red¢ ass con’ % aliis Suié 
XXXIx § <.1x'd 6. 
ie m* 2eKIX. 2 ix et 6, 
8s Sm* totat terr Eji . Li §j. a ob. 
De quib3; allocant™ vic .L. § . p carta Reg q*m Ejs 
ostendit. 
T) ra, De iiij carucat ter¥ in Maftio de Cornuchles pe caruc 
ak de xxvj 8 vilj a. = 
wey. 8s Sm* Cvj 8 viij a. 
D uno Molend fracto de quo nt . de pasta xx 8 . de redt 
as8 libos teh iiij li. x 8. vilj d. de villafi ei?d ville de redd 
Vv. &. 
It p potuy % aliis cong t Suié . Liiij s iiij a. 
8s Smé vilj li x 8. 
20 
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Tursemon q est hamelett? ptinens ad Gerneweles ci Apr. Aa. 
hamelet de Westdrewy de redd ass isto hamelet Cxvj six d. “yy 
8s Sm* C .xvj. 8 .ix. d. bans: 
D T’)bonmayloke de tra Abb . de redd as¥ % aliis cons 
% Suid . eid xxxv. 8. 
$3 Sm* ex xv, <. 
ss Sm* tof ter® Abb .xxj. li .viij sv. d. 


XxX 


Terre contente in extenta collate ditisis hoib; p Cartas 
Re . post confeccdem extente pdée . De quib; vid nd debet 
ohlari in comp suo sup contentis in eadm extenta. Videit. 

D villat de Bodeyhan % Joti Maphython que extendunt” 
ad. Liiij § .j. ¢ . ob quas Eps Bangor tenet p carta .Re. L. g 
imppm. 

DP Mafiio de Cornuthles ci Hamelet? de Tursemon % 
Westdrewy ‘%t T’}lonmayloke que Abbas % couent® de 
Conewey tenent p cartam R¢ .xxj. li .viij. § .v. d . imppetm. 

Sm® tot .xxiij li xviij 8 v @. 

D villa de Nantmauy q*m Tude¥ Vach*n tenet p cartam 
Re ad tinini vite ipi? Tuderi t Resi filii sui .vj. li xij 8 v d. 
—ad tim vite . Et med Gd ista sama px pcedés allo vit in 
decasu 7 ut p3 in dorso ro! pot vig. 

Sm* xxiij. li .xvilj. §.v.d. Qui debnt sbt*hi de Sm® to} 
extéte q’ad vic. 

Et eciam .xxiilj. li .x § de ptit % pquiS que continent? in 
eadm extenta in dit}sis comot¢ p eo Gd idm vié respond inde 
siml ci incremto in plit t pquis toci? Com p dit} sas pticulas 
ext® extentam,* 

* Et sic d3 vic offat de cdtente in ext de cla¥ de. CCCC. 
xxx .V. li .ij. § .vj. ¢ q*. pb . Eo Gd Sm* subseqns de ptis 
% pquis subthitur sicut tre collat ut sup*.! 


re 


1 Not in the copy. 
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[On the dorse of the Roll.} 

Escaete In Cantred de Abfrau temp dni Edwardi P'ncip 
Walt. 

Wilts ap Daniel qui tentit .xxx. acras fre ci ptinené 
in Atfrau ad tmind vite sue de dno Lewelifi q°nda P!iné Walt 
obiit tio sti Mich anno Piné Ping. He . ij°. Per cui? morté 
Henf de Dynintofi tic vid seisiuit ?ra Pd@am in mana ani 
P'né tang’ escaeta .‘t pdea escaeta valet p anni p extenta 
feam p ipm vic . xl d. Unde vié eiusdm Com debet respondere 
annuati sup comp sui ad Sc*cm ap Caerfi. 

Sm xli-d: - 

Dauid ap Llewelin qui tenuit villam de Thlallybion ci 
ptifi in Cantr de Aberfrau ad voluntaté dni Reg p libaééem 
dni. I. de Hatlingge post;guerram Maddoci ap Lewelyn 
obiit mense Augusti Anno Pincipat® . Ee . Pint sédo . Post 
cui? morté Wenthliana ux eius¢dm Dd % Lewelin® filius e0% 
iniuste occupauerit Pdéam villa usq, mensem Septembi anno 
Pincipat® Ee Ping iij quo mense pdéus Lewelin® obiit tempe 
Walti de Wyntofi vié Angles que debuit fuisse escaeta dni 
P'né post morté déi Dd. Et hoc peeptoy Heny de Dynigtoti 
vié qui recepit pd@am villam in mani Piné tang*in escaeta 
suam. Et valet pdéa villa p anna in dib3 exitibs .vij. li xj. 8 
iiij. d@. Unde vié eius¢ Com debet responde annuati sup 
comp sui ad Sc*cem apf Caerfi. 

Sm® .vij. li .xj. 8 -iitj. @. 

Lewelin? Voyl ap Griff ap Gogan qui tenuit villa de 
Kenleuyoke ci Hamelettis de [Keyru]' t Kilgwyn ad tim 
vite sue de dono dni E¢. illust's Reg Angt filio per Carta 
ipius Re& . obiit . iiij° die Ap't anno Piné Ping. Ee. v?.p 
cui? morte Hen¥ de Dyninton tic vié seisiuit pdéam villa ci 
Hamelettis in mani dni P!né tang@ escaeta . Et pdéa villa ca 
Hamelettis valet p anni p extenté fCam per ipm vié .xij. li 


Vil) s8 axa. fF 


* Supplied from the copy. 
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Sm? xij. li -xviij. § xj. d! 

D fra Tog Duy ap Dauid in villa de Trebaddoke qui 
intfecit Dauid frem sui Mense Maii a° Pincip dni E. Ping 
quarto que extendit™ p vic ad tres solid . Unde vié debet 
responder annuati sr op. 

Sm? . 13) 8. 

D Candalo ap Thoft ‘t Kei ap Thomas de quodam annuo 
redditu aduocarie concelato %t recupato coram W . de de 
Suttoi Iustié in anno P'ncipat? dni Ee Ping iiij’e . unde 
vié . deb oflari t @ . di q@rt fri . pe ij. 8 .vj. a 

Sm® ij. 8 .vj. a. 

D Madd Vaghan .de Rosmanak€ p quod afiuo redt 
concelato % recupato coram pfato Iustié in anno iiij'’ pdéo 
unde vié deb oflari t €—xvj. 4 . ob. 

Sm* xvj. d . ob. 

D xiilj bouatis tre arrabit una domo . uno p*to . una pte 
t'barie déo tefi spectante que fuert . Madd ap Idewal in 
Pentrayth et que st in manu P'!né p excaetam . et que 
extendunt® p H . de Dynyntofi vig ad xvj. § .iiij. d in anno t 
é qinto . de quib3 debét sbtrai .v. § . pro redd@ annno eiusdm 
tefi content in extenta Comi. et deb vid oflari in compoto 
suo de xj. § .iij. ¢. de residuo dée extente una cit appwaméto. 

Sm*—xj. § .ilij. d. 

Sm* to!—xxj. li .xj. 8 ix. d . ob. 

? Hee sunt pcuracdnes t Suicia him Manerii de Penros in 
Comoto de T"ket ubi inuenti funt .xij. Gauelli ca dimid tpe 
q° villa extentata fuit. 

Et de déa tra . gauellus soluebat . xxi. ging, hoies p unit 
diem ad secand blada p sex septimanas tpe autipnali. 

Et de q'nq, aliis acris .vs. hoies p uni dié ut sup*. 

Tt de omib3 ilt Gauellis soluebant q/nq*ginta eq°s ci tot 
garcéib3 ad cariand blada eodm tpe p uni diem. 


1 The copy ends here, ? On a parchment schedule 
sewed on to the end of the Roll, 
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It lx. eq°’s p una diem ad herciand tras Pincip ca tot 
garedib3 tpe Vuali. 

It .x. eq°s sine garcdib; ad fimand fras cica Pascha. 

It .xx. eq°s ad herciand frumta ordea fabas et pisa ac 
siligines sine garcéib3 ‘t hoc p uni diem. 

If p pe'acde uni? eq! i hyeme % vere una cnoca Lewelini 
q‘lib; septimana cum straminib3 % victualibus p Garéone. 

It in autiipno victualia p GarCone sine eq? . i estate nich. 

It pe"acoes Xx. eq" et tot equ°s p uni dié t nocté tpe 
hyemali . Et . xx". meliorib3 eqis de illis p sex i die unam 
nocd Lewelini t dib3 . viij . de illis aliis palefredis unam 
Cnoca. 

It in vere p octuagita eqis pcuracdnes ut supra p aliis. 

It in estaté p .lx. valetis pc"acdes sine eqis t totidé in 
autupno. 

It p igne ad op? dni Pincip de glebario suo soluebant p 
tres vices 1 aduétu ipi® videlic; auttipno Hyeme % Ve p un*g, 
vice céti t®*ssas de glebis % tic isti hoies habebant una 
glebariii libe t iadud ex*ctii est ab eis iltd. 

It p q°lib3 Gauello q°lib; tpe anni duas t*ssas st*minum ad 
opus bettog. 

It de unogq,° gauello .xiiij. ¢ p anni. 

It de dib3 gauellis .xv. galones butiri p anna. 

It extra gauellos 8t .vj. acre Y p q*lib3 illag soliint p 
anni .xij. d. 

It de dib3 gauellis .xxviij. galias. 

Iti eadm villa st .vj. gauelli de qib3 diis habet reddit? 
p’unarios ci frufiito . videlic; de Gauello Bledyn Grachais, 

It de Gauello Ade ap Madauc .vij. sot .viij. &. 

Tt de dimid gauelli Madoci Capellani .xl. da. 

Tt de gauello Philip Sayr .vij. solid, 

It de tra Gemllin Portarii .ij. § .vj. a. 

Tt de gauello fab°s vj. cnocas fruiiti de c*noca Lewelini. 
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Tt de Gauello Philippi Capellani .iij. cno& ci dimita de arp. Aa 


ead msura. 

Tt de eod .xxti, ¢ .vj. galones butiri . duos. agnos .}x. oua 
‘t hoc p ani. 

It de dimid gauelli Adam ap Byndelw .v. § .iij. @. 

Jt céitas toti? ville soluet p anni . xxx enocas de Cnocis 
Lewelini ad plus . videlicet tcia pté frnm®ti t aliam tcia farine 
anenat % ?cid pté farifi ordeacee t aliq*ndo diis facet cis 
g*ciam gd né petet ab ipis nisi .xx. c*noé. 

Tt p maronia lactis pdée ville i estate % autipno dimi¢ 
vaccag ‘t aliq*ndo duag ile vacce i festo oim sco redirét ad 
sui possessoré. 


A.D. 
1294. 


PP. Ao. 


A.D. 
1302. 


Aber- 


frau. 


Dnice. 


Molend. 
Portaf. 


Tur- 
kelyn. 


APPENDIX Ab. 


SHERIFFS ACCOUNT OF ABERFFRAW AND 
PENROS, 30 EDW. I., A.D. 1302. 


Chapter House Miscellanea 88, Public Record Office.! 


Compot? Walteri de Wyntoi Vit Angle’ a festo sancti 
Mictiis anno regni Regis Edwardi vicesimo nono usq, festum 
sci Michis anno regni Regis pred@i t'cesimo. 


Ss Maneriti de Aberfrau. 

Idem respondet de fir* dnicos eiusdm Manef 

Corsodelen % Tfcastel p anil ; evi. res 
D redd as’ libe tené eiusdem Manef p idem 

temp? ‘ . Xxxij. $x. d. 
D redd as3 age Mareai pitedan Manet 

.pidem temp? . : . ee RS OSes 

D fir* .iij. Molendiog ibidem p idem temp? viij. 1i. 
D fir Portay eiusdem Maney p idem temp? xiij. 8 .iiij. d 

Sm* totat dei Mane? .xxxvij. li .xix. 8 ‘ij. d. 6. q* 


° ° . e ry . 


Ss Maner de Penros. 
Idem respondet de red¢ villanos M’} dredi de 


Penros . per ani. ; : q RNJo Le kee a: 
D fir* .iiij. Carucat terf icy eiusdem 

Manef p idem temp? . ene. 
D fir* .iij, Molendiog eiusdem Mane? ) miden 

temp? : Ye Bayt 
D fir* Portar saedon Manet per een 

temp? . : : : : . xiij. § iii. &. 


Sm* totat istius Manel XXX). kas lip. 


} Now Ministers’ Accounts, Bundle 1227, No. 3. 
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APPENDIX Ac. 


PETITION OF THE VILLANI OF PENROS AND 
INQUISITIONS AS TO THEIR CUSTOMS AND 
SERVICES, 16 EDW. II., A.D. 1322. 


Inquisition Ad Quod Damnum, 16 Edw. II., No. 40, 
Public Record Office. 


A fire seign’ le Roi t a son counseil monstrent ses poures App. Ac. 


vileins de son Maner de Penros en le Countee Dangleseye en ~~, 5 
Northgales G come eaux par errou del estente du dit Maner 1822. 
soient nounduement chargez pan de .xxj.li.vj. ¢. ultre leur due 
rente ‘t acostumee auxi come de rente assese des quenx det's 
ungs le dit se*'gn* ne nul seign" de celes pties auaunt le con- 
queste ne peus nestoit ne ne denoit p resoun estre Suy, % 
mesmes ceaux vileins a leur peticioun nadguers s" ceo baille en 
plement p awsement fire dit seign" % son counseil eussent 
briefe de la Chauncelerie a mon’ Esmon Counte Darundel 
Iustice de Gales a enquerre de cel errour ? t li t son dit 
counseil s" ceo Ctifier p ses tres ¥ t pnis aps pise s™ ceo p la 
dite Iustice diligente enqueste en forme de lei t ret™ne duement 
en la dite Chauncelerie p la quele piert pleinement qil sunt 
de les ditz deils p an chargez countre resoun * eaux p 
enchesoun de la morryne le leur bestes % de leur aler 
nadguers peus la prise de cele enqueste en .e Suiz fire ait 
Seign™ countre ses enemys ‘t rebeaux en divers liens ount 
taunt este empoueriz qil ne ount mye este de poair de trouer 
les coustages a seure s" ceo remedie, dount le Chaumbrelein 
de Caernaruan tt le Viscounte Dangleseye leur fount p* ceaux 
dels destreindre grenosement p* tut leurs temps, issint si 
fre dit seign’ t son counseil ne yoillent a ceste foiz s™ ceo 


hod 


ie 


App. Ac, 


A.D, 
1322. 


En- 
orsed. } 


Petition of the Villani of Penros, 1322. 


ordener remedie ¢ i] leur couient lesser leurs tres t tenementz ¢ 
%t aler mendinauntz p™ toutz iours saunz releuer . P quoi il 
prient au dit seign™ t a son conseil p" Dieu q eaux quise la 
dite enqueste % examinee : voillent ordener qil soient 
deschargez de ceaux defls p an p" le temps passe % a venir 
ou qil leur plaise comaunder brief de la Chauncelerie a la 
dite Iustice ou a son lieu tenaunt en Northgales a estendre 
le dit Maner oue les app™tenaunces de nouel ¢ issint qil 
peussent s™ ceo estre mys a leur ctein des ore en auaunt ¥ % q 
eaux ne soient mais en tiele mafie greuez ne t*uaillez 7 tg leur 
destresces soient p™ le pfit du dit seign™ relessez Y G leur 
gaignerye tleur viure ne solent areryz ou desaitz: p defaute 
de succour. 


I] semble a Counseil sil plest a Roi bon sreit G le Maner 
sut de nouel estendu p bones ‘tt suffisauntz gentz, issint q fire 
seign™ le Roi pusse sauer la Vite del extente % comaunder 
outre sa yolunte. 

Cora Rege. 
Veniat Inquis ci peticde coram Rege. 


Edwardus Dei gia Rex Angt Diis Hibi % Dux Aquit 
diléo % fideli suo Edo Comiti Arundelt Iustié suo Walt vel 
eius loci tenenti in ptib3 Northwalt saltm. Ex parte villanos 
firoz de Maftio firo de Penros in Com Angle’ nob est ostensum 
qd ci antecessores sui villani de eodem Maflio temporib3 
Principis Walt p tris t tei que ipi villani nunc tenent eisdem 
Principib; viginti t unam libras t sex denar¥ p omimodis 
consuctudinib; % Suiciis tm soluere consueuissent ac post 
conquesta tre Walt consuetudines t Suicia pdéa ad quadraginta 
% duas lib? % duodecim denarios p Ministros dni E quonda 
Regis Angt patris [firi] erronice extensa fuissent ac etiam 
supotiata.. t licet ad psecucdem villanos pdcox idem pater fir. 
nup Tusti¢ suo Wwe pdée p bre sui mandasset qd de errore hiito 
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Petition of the Villani of Penros, 1322. 


in faciendo extentam _ Bacam inquisiuisset pleni? veritatem App. Ac. 
ipmg, prem nfm inde Ctificasset ut idem pater fir dcis ani “Lp. 
iusticiam fieri fecisset in hac pte Y Pdéus tamen Tustié pmissa 1822. 
face non curauit, pquod déi villani de viginti t una libr Tt sex 

dena ult* rectam % antiquaé extentam annuatim a tempore 
extente pdée sic erronice fée ad sc*cm nim de Kaernaruan 
indebite onerant™, t p eisdem viginti t una libf t sex denaf 

nob ad idem sc*em reddend g@ui? distringunt™ t ea occdne 
inquietant’ min? iuste in ipog villanoz dispendia non modicit 

% iacturam . Nolentes qd ipi villani indebite pgrauent™ in hac 

parte . Vob mandam® Gd p inquisicéem p vos si necesse fit 

inde facien¢ % aliis viis % modis quibs potitis vos pleni? in- 
formetis wee videlicet antecessores villanoy pdéog p con- 
suetudinib3; % Suiciis suis ante conquestu pdém dederint tt 

quo tempore extenta pdéa fea fuit % p quos % qualit % quo 

modo, t utrii erronice féa flit ut pdém est ¢ p quod ipi villani 

de pdeis viginti t una libr t sex denay exotari debeant nec- 


e . Et ca sup pmissis eritis pleni® informati nos de in- 
formacée illa sub sigillo ¥ro distincte % apte sine ditone 
reddatis ¢tiores hoc bfe nob remittentes ut ultius pfatis 
villanis sup pmissis fieri faciam? quod de consilio fro fore 
viderim?® faciend . ‘I’ me ipo apud Ebos . xvilj die Maii anno A.D, 
¥ . i quintodecimo. 

P peticéem de consilio. 


Inquisicio facta coram Thoma de Wynnesbury tenente 
loci dni Edmundi Comitis Arundelt Iusticiay Walt in North 
Walt apud Penros die Iouis px post fm sti Iacobi Aplianno , 4, 
regni Reg. E. filii Regis. E . sextodecimo, q’ntum vidett 1322. 
antecessores villanoz dni Reg de Manerio suo de Penros in 
Com Angleseye dederit p consuetudinib; tt seruiciis suis ante 
conquesti tre Walt, t quo tempe facta fuit extenta eiusdem 
Manerii in qua consuetudines % seruicia eosdem villanos 
post dém conquestii ad quadraginta t duas libras % duo- 
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Petition of the Villani of Penros, 1322. 


App. Ac. decim denarios sterlingoz extendebant*, t p quos quali? % 


A.D, 


1322. 


quo modo, t utrum eadem extenta erronice facta fuerit p 
quod ipi villani de viginti t una liby % sex denariis . vidett 
de medietate quadraginta t duaz lib*s t duodecim denarios 
in b¥i content exoflari debeant nec ne ¥ p hos iuy . Howel 
Whyth, Tud ap Lewet, Howel Lippa, Lewet ap Howel, 
Kignon ap Io%, Madoc ap Hignon, Edeneuet ap Eignon, Io3 
Widel, M’)duth Duy, Hignon Vagh*n, Ioz ap Philip % 
Madoc Vagh*n. Qui diciit sup sacfm sui qd antecessores 
déoy villanoz dni Reg de Manerio suo de Penros tempib; 
Principa Walt ante conquestum eiusdem tre soluerit 
eisdem Principib3 annatim de redditu assio p sex gauelt 
% di tre ibidem  g*tuor libras, nouem solidos % q*tuor 
denarios preter Quicia % consuetudines eosdem que ipi 
fecerit p residuo tray suaz ibidem ‘%t q*tuor carucatis tre 
dnice predéi Manerii eisdem villanis duda liberat . Et dictit qd 
predicta seruicia ‘t consuetudines post predém conquestii ex- 
tendebant* ad decem * octo libras, qinq, solidos, duos denarios, 
oboli t q*drantem, ‘t Gd Magister Ricus de Abyngdoii clericus 
dni Re& fecit extentam predéo3 seruicios t consuetudini p 
duodeci hoieg iuF de Com Angleseye, que quidem extenta ita 
g*uis ‘t suponerosa facta fuit qd niiq*m aliquis denarios 
sime in eadem extenta contente leuare potuit hucusq, nec 
simam illam atting)e, p viginti solidos % sex denarios 
annuatim . Kt qd post extenta illam sic féam ? frater 
Lewelinus tunc Prior frum Predicatoz Bangor qui associatus 
fuit predéo Magro Rico p dém dim Regem ad extentam 
predéam faciendam q, ipe Magister Ritus eundem frem 
Lewelina ad extentam illam faciend non expectauit y accessit 
ad Manerii de Penros % fecit unam nouam extentam *% illam 
tunc irrotulari fecit simul ci pima extenta in rotulo extente 
toti? Com Angles . Ita qd p errorem extente p prefati 
Lewelini % g*uitatem %t suponeracdem extente p predéni 
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Petition of the Villani of Penros, 1322. 


Magim Riém fact : sup*déi villani indebite onerati sunt de App. Ac. 
viginti ‘t una libra ‘t sex denariis sterlingos annuatim. re 


In cuius rei testimonid predéi Howel, Tud, Howel, Lewet, 1822. 
Hignon, Madoc, Edeneuet, Loz, M Jeduth, Eignon, Loz % 
Madoc sigilla sua psentib; apposuerit, loco die % anno 
supradictis. 


Cancellar dni Regis Angt p Iustié Walt. {En- 
Scribat® CailaY de Kaernaf Gd p*. pdict demandam qua faé dorsed. | 
villani Regis de Penros de xxj. li .vj. ¢ ult® antiqua extenta 
patents 0% usq, in crastino Purificacdis be Marie . Et intim 
scrutat extentas de q'b3 inquisicio facit mencéem % inde 
ctificet Thes % Barofi de Sc*cio ad die pdém. 
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APPENDIX Ad. 


COURT ROLL OF ABERFFRAW, 20 EDW. III, 
A.D. 1346. 


Court Rolls, Bundle 215, No. 13, Public Record Office. 


Magnus Turnus Comoti de Malt*ith tent apd Crucanel 
die Vetlis px post fm Decolacéis sci Iohis Bapte . anno . i¥ 


1D), 5E, 
* * * 


nich 

Atha Loit q, . ve . loco qinq, ivf. 

Willata @ no. ve . ad iui. Et postea ve. ad ps Gd Rees 
ap Madyn Esspyn qui attach fuit q, fregit pacem in Nund % 
t*xit sang de Laurence fregit p‘sona t euasit a custod porta 
+ fugit. 


+ + 
Rag %t Portar q, . nd hues attach . in Ma. 

+ vj d + vj. d vj. d 
Io3 . High filii Meur* ap Tooke: ee ap Teg . Ieu*n ap 


Teg ap Ith vocati no ve. ad tna. 
iiij. 3 
Villata p .iiij. concet in m’. 
* * * 


Magn? t'n? Comoti de Turkelyn tent apd Lanuol die 


Martis px ante fm Nat be Mar anno if . xx°. 
* * * 


an 
De villata q, pt*bat Cur. 


ij. 3 
P'}s Gd Dd ap Ith t*xit sang de Lowargh Duy. 
32 


Court Roll of Aberffraw, 1546. 


de Ieu*n ap Deyke. 
Coptii est gd villata f¥ defei eo Gd nd sot pparté peii 
equos carlag exccit?, 
ij. 3 
Villata p concet. 
Copti est Gd Atha Ios % Dd filii High Gogh Crethe 


debent esse aduoé Pring et. ~.se % sedent sup tram Epi 
apd Thlanderadoke. 
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I 
1339, 


[ En- 
dorsed. ] 


APPENDIX Ae. 


EXTENT OF ABERFFRAW WITH ITS HAMIETS, 
LOE D Weel Seen D elooo: 


Chancery Inquisition Post Mortem, 138 Edward LI]. (2nd ars.) 
No. 58, Public Record Office. 


Edwardus Dei gra Rex Angt Diis Hibi t Dux Aquit 
Tustié suo Northwalt vel eius locti tenenti ibidem . saltm . 
Quia quibusdam Ctis de causis Ctiorari volumus sup vero 
valore Maffii de Aberfrawe cum ptifi in Northwalt . exceptis 
una carucata fre t dimid in eodem Maflio que diléus nob 
Magr Rog)us de Heytoi Surigicus fir tenet ad tmini vite 
sne ex concessione jira . quantum vidett valeat p anni una 
ci dnicis . homagiis . Suiciis . redditib; . ac aliis exitib; tre 
iuxta verum valorem eiusdem . Vob mandamus qd p sacrm 
phog et leg hoim de balliua Yra p quos rei Vitas melius sciri 
potit mahlium pdém . exceptis déis carucata tre t dimid. in 
forma pdéa diligen? extendi fat et extentam illam distincte 
% apte féam nob in Cancellay fram sub sigillo ¥ro %t sigillis 
eo% p quos fta fait sine diléne mittatis t hoc bre. T. 
Edwardo Duce Cornub t Comite Cest¥ fit firo carissimo . 
Custode Angt apud Kenyngton .xx. die Feb¥.anno.7. i. 
tciodecimo. 

P bye de priuat sigilt. 


Execu€o istius br[is] patet in extenta huic bri césuta, 
Extenta Manerii de Aberfrau in Northwalt, facta apud 
Caerfi die Sabbti px post festum sti Gregorii anno .f. Re 
E . tecii post conquestum tciodecimo coram Wiltmo de Shaldo- 
forde locum tenente dni Rici Comitis Arundelt Iustié dni 
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Extent of Aberffraw, 1339. 


Regis in Northwalt . virtute cuiusdam bYis eisdem! Iustié ¥1 App. Ao, 
eius loci tenenti de Cancellar Angt directi? psacim Kenewric {> 
ap Griffuth . Ienaf ap Yereward . Griffuth ap Dauid Vagh*n. 1839. 
Howeli ap Lewell, Griffuth ap Dauid Gethyn . Ieuan ap Howel . 

Eignon Terrioc . Edeneuet Gogh . Howel ap Dauid ap Roppert . 

Ieuan ap Phelip . Blethyn ap Madoc . t Kenewric ap Eignon 

de Conti Angles—Qui dicunt sup sacfm suai gd sunt in 


Manerio de Aberfrau sunt q'nq carucate terre . De quib; 
Magis? Rog)us de Heytone tenet unam carucatam tre % 


GIA ye eb Ew sos se fre t di . que valent p anni 
Cy. § . videlt queft carucata .xxx. s—Item dié gd sunt 
ibidem . ij . Molend que valent p anni .ix. li—Item .... 


panni .xij. 3 1ij. d. It .j. piscaria que valet .ij. s.—Item 
de redditu libere tenentii ibidem xxix. § .viij, ¢—It de 
redditn tenentia de Bodeueur pti eidem Manerio .xv. 8 .xj. d. 
—lItem de redditu lite tenentii de Hameletto de Trewaspat’k¢ 
.x. §.—Item de villanis eiusdem ville de Tunke v. § .vj. ¢— 
Item de eisdem villanis p farina, butiro, lacte % opaconib; 
xitj. § .vij. d . ob6—Item de Hameletto de Trefberwyth huic 
Manerio annexo de redditu assiso ij villanog .ix. § .viij a. 
Item de . iiij® cronocis farine ordei .v. § .iiij. d—It de 
Miltonib; .iiij. § .vj. ¢—Item de .ix. agnis xviij. d—It de 
eisdem villanis p butiro .ij. § .ilij. ¢—Item de ieee 
.vij. d—It de .ix. gallinis .ix. ¢—It de dis .ix. hombib; p 
opaconib; de .Clxj. diel xxxvj. 8 .ij. d . ob. 

Sm? sx: exves xia ds 

Hamelettum de Dynthlodan eidem Manerio de Aberfrau 
annexti . D redditu assiso .j. villani ibidem .ij. 8. Vidett de 
Dauid de Hibnico p medietate blad % lact quod... . 
M Jaonnyth—lItem de filiis Gregorii ap Lewelyn p .j. cronoko 
fri t . ilij’" cronocis farine aueii :’ vilj. 8 .vj. d. De eisdem p .iij. 
roultonib; .xij.d. Deeisdem... Deeisdem p Butiro .yj d.— 


1 So in the Record. 
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Arp, Ae, De eisdem p .xl. ouis.j. ¢ .ob—De eisdem p. vj. gallinis .vj. @. 


A.D, 
1339, 


De eisdem p opaconib3; .xxx. dierii .iij. § ix. d . De PelipaY 
p di... cronoci farine ordei . medietate .j. Mltonis . mediet .j. 
agii . p .x Cunnis butif t p medietat j. galline .xiij. d . ob. 
De opatonib3 eozdem vij dies .xj. d q*. 

Sm*—xviij. § .ix. dq’. 

Hamelett de Keuyntreffrau eidem Manerio annexii . De 
redditu villanog eiusdem ville .iij. § .iiij.d . De eisdem p j. 
agno ‘tdi. p butif . De. ..... gallinis t di. p Estor 
blad . de opaéonib3 .iij. dies xviij. d. ob . Et respondent de 
M’} ionytkh cum yillanis de Trefberwyth. 

Sm*—iilj. 3.x. d . ob. 

Villani de Aberfrau . De redditu assiso déog villanos 
.viij. 8 .viij. ¢. De eisdem de .x. cronoé % di fri. De .vij. 


cronoé farine auefi, et de...... xlviij. § .vij. d . De .ix. 
villanis eiusdem ville p lacte .1ij°". vacé .iiij Mltofi % di .ix. 
agfi. Butir .Cxl. onis ‘t .xxvij. gallinis .xvj.S...... trib3 


Mltonib3 .vj. agnis . ix. gallinis . butif % .C. ouis v. 3 j. d— 
Item sunt in déa villa .ix. villani . De quib3 .xxvij. gallinis 
| ae a ea iij. diez ad sercland blad .ij. § .iij. d. 
q quilt eog recepit p diem Jj. prandium—De eisdem villanis 
p igne % stramie in Cuf dni... ... in autumpno de .CCC. 
homib3 . quos xvj. villani de Manerio de Aberfrau inuenient . 


Etde Ail hoalibs quos villani forinceci de Cantredo [invenient. ] 
De homib3 t equis ad herciand p .j. diem .Lxxv. §. cap p diem 
Jj. ¢. ob.—Item de déis villanis de Aberfrau p .x. cronocis 
a er a De past’a .xx. 8 . De pquisit CufF .xl. 8, 

Smé* .xvj. li .xvii. d. 

Soi* tol -xxxix, Tixyid obi g*, 

In cui? rei testimonii pdéi Tur huic [ext]en{te] sigilla sua 
apposuerunt. 

Dat apud Caerfi die t anno sup*déis, 
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ASSESSMENT TO A FIFTEENTH OF ABERFFRAW 
WITH ITS HAMLETS [A.D. 1320-1340]. 


Treasury of Receipt, Miscell. §§, Public Record Office. 


Rotul? taxaénis oium bonog mobilia tpralii gmoti 
Maltraeth ad . xv*™ . pté p taxator videl3 . p Tudert Gam 
Dd Gethyn. 


Te rotul? ex™ ci nono t noia cdcordant. 
* * * 


Villa Abfrau ci suis Hamlete. 

Ioz Voel ht in bois taxat¢ vidj—xx. bow . p c8l; v. §— 
xvj. vaé. p. c°]5 iij. ¥ iiij ¢ —v. eq’s p. 0%l5 .v. § —iiij. 
alia jij. fnog . P. cls ij. 8 vj. d . iiij alia ij. anog .p. 
0°13 ij. § <xx. oues.p .ij.vad. ¥ .vj. § .viij. d—xx. CF. fru . 
p. cls ij. § .vj.d  .xl. CY. fai. ane. p cfl5 .ij. 3 —vj. CF. 
pis t ord . p cui®b;—xvyj. a. 

Dd ap Ykeneyn Kt in bo . tax .iij. bou . p Sibi Lee fecha bia 
vad. p . 0°13 iij. § .iij. d—vj. eq’s . p. 0°13 .v. ¥ —ij. allia 
dij. nog . P . 715 ij. 8 .vj. ¢ —ilj. atlia ij. anop . p . 075 
ij. % —-x<xiij oues . Pp. cP); .vj. d—ilj. Ck . fru . p . 07); 
ij. 8 .vj. d—iiij. CY. ord. p 0713 xvj. & .—xilij. CF . faF . 
aue. p. 0°15 ij. 8. 

Mad ap Dd ht in bo . taX .iij. vat. p . C85 .iij. 8 iiij. a. 
—j. aiiit ij. anog . P ij. 8 .vj. dj. alia ij. anoz . P ij. S— 
j. CF . fa. p ij. ¥. 

Eyno ap Gf ht in bo. taX .iij. bot Pp . 815 .v: 3 .—j- 
equ. p .v. S—iiij. vac . p. cPls .iij. & iiij. a —j. Cr. fro. 
p .ij. 8 .vj. @ —ij. CF. fa¥ . aue . p c®ls ij. 8. 


1 Now Lay Subsidy 442. 
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(A.D. 
1320- 
1340.] 


seee 


Ss -Xxij. 


S? iij. S. 
ob. 


S* .xviij- 


a. 


Se Penh 
a. 


Assessment to a Fifteenth of Aberffraw, 1820-40. 


Tog Goch ht in He ta& .iij. boii . p c°ls .v. s —iij eq’s B 
el; .v. § —iij. vac PB e715 .iij. § .iiij. & —xij. oues . Pp. e815 
vj. ¢ —ij. Cr. fru . Pp . c°]; .ij. § .vj. ¢ —vj. CF. faf . aue. 


5; P-cls ij. § —ij. alia ij. anog p ols ij. 8. 


Ux Gg ap Kyff ht in bo . tax j. bou . p .v. §.—j. 
iumta . Pv. 8 .—j. alia jij. anoy . p ij. 8. vj. @.—j. avin 
aj. Ae Oije f(y. vad o ph Oly age Stig d 4. CF 


Seu. p ij. § vj. ¢.—iij. CF. fa¥. aue. p. c8]5 . ij. 8. 


Dad Voel ht i bo. taX ij. bofi p. cls .v. sj. eqii . p 
Vv. 8 —ij. vad. p oP); .iij. 8 iiij. @. Dim. Cr. fru. p .xv. a 
—iij. CF, fat . ue. p . Ply ij. &. 

Mad ap Ygwascric ht in bo . taX .ij. eq’s . p . cj .v. 8 


_ —j. bot. pv. §.—Di™. CF. fru. p xv. d—ij. CF fay . aue. 


p . cl; ij. 8. 

Eyno ap Ioke ht in bof tax . vids .xvj. boli . p c8l; wv. 8 
viij. d —vj. eq’s p . c°]5 .v. § xv. vad p . cls .iij. 8 
iiij. ¢ —xij. alia .iij. anog . p , ols Aj. 8 vj. ¢ —xv. oues 
poly . p .v. 8 .—xij. Cf fru. p. 0°15 .ij. 8 vj. d.—xl. OF. 
fa¥ . ane . p 9]; .ij. $—xij. CF. pis. tord. p. ls .xvj. &. 

Ymetyf ht in bo . taX .iij. bot . p c®%l;—v. § —j. iuMta . 
p .v. 8—.iiij. sh .p. ol; ij. 8 .iiij. ge auld .ij. BHOS P 
aje ee ques p—xx.d—jucr. fru. p .yss ve tee 
far p 0215 SIDES 

Gwenlt f Ad ht in bo. tax j. boi. p.v. s—j. infita p 
Vv. 8 ij. vaé p cls ij. 8 iii]. ¢ —ij. abtia ij. anog . p . 
l;—ij. s—j. CF. fa. p ij. 8. 

Dé ap Ioke ht in bo . tax .ij. bot. p . 0°15 .v. $—iij. eq’s 
P ofl; .v. §.—v. vad. p cls iij. & .iiij. @ —.ij. CF. fru. p 
ace ij. 3 .vj. d—.vj. CF fay aue . Pp cl jee —g. Cr ord p 
ove Gs 

Mad ap Toke fit in bo. tax j. bou. p .v. 8—j. iuMta pv. 8 
iij_vaé P 0715 he g iiij.d. Dim Cr. fru. p .xv. ork CF 
fai ane . p 75 ij. 

Ph Amluch it i in bo . tax .j boii. p.v. s—j. initia pA V.S 
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—iilj. vac . p. c7 ls lijé 8 lil. ad—iij. alia ip anog . ee od 
lj. S—ix. ones. Ee Cl; vj. dj, Cr fru. p dj. $ vj. d— 
iij. C¥ . far . aue . p o®ls ij. 8. 

Dé ap M’Sed ht in bo . tak j. eqit . p .v. 3—ij. bot. p. 
o7l3 .v. S—iiij. vad B . ols .iij. 8. iiij. dij. CF. fru . B ols 
ij. 8 vj. d—.vj. CF . fa¥ aue . p . 07] .ij. 3—.vj. ones p . c°)5 
evjo.d. 

Sussanaf ht in bois tax .v. vag. p . c7l5 ij. 8 .ilij. d. 

Dé ap Gwasbeuno ht in bo. tak .vj. bot. p c®l3 .v. 8.— 


ij. eq’s . P. C5 .v. 8.—v. vad . P o°1; .iij. 8 iiij. d—ij. alia 8 


ij. alge p o8)5 Aj. 8 vj. &—j. avid Bit ono p. ij. §.—xinyj. 

oues . p. e713, .vj. d.—vj. CF fru. p . ay ij. 8 .vj. d—xvj. 

CF fu¥ aue . p . cl; ij. 8.—vj. C¥ fa¥ ord p cls .xvj. a. 
Mathu ap Dé tit in bo. tax .ij. boii. p c%l5 .v. 8.—j. 


Catenin 4S) i ead PR ED F55 : nk : 
inmti . pv. 3—ij. vad. p o°l3 viij. 8 iiij, d—dim. CF. fru . 


p .xv. d—ij. C¥ . fa¥. aue . p. c8]5 .ij. 8 
peek ht in bo . tax J, bot . p .v. S—j. eq . p .v. 8.—j. 


ae 4 peal .8 dhije id jay. auia Ij. nog . Pp. 05 aj. $/—j. Cr. S 


fru F at: € .YJ. see Cr ue ~ ane. p . cl .ij. 8. 
p. ls Vv. 8$—iiij. vaé . p .j. aia lj. &nog . Py. 8 yj. ad — 
ij. audia .ij. anos . p .ij. 8.—vij. ones . p 0°15 .vj. d.—iij. CF . 
tru . pols ij. ¥ .vj. d—xij. C¥ . fa¥ . aue . p. c?ls—ij. s— ij. 
C¥. ort p. 013 a d. 

j. andia iy nog p . Sie ane a a: ares a7 -anop Be g ee 
fru. p ly. § vj. a/ij. Cr . fat. aue . B.: Cal Pantin 

Tog ap Pk Kt i. bo. tax j. eqt. p wv. 8/.ij. vad. p . c75 
Jiij. § 4iij. @/ij. alia ij. anos . P ols ij. 3% j. CF. fru. p 
ij. 3—j. CF fat ane. @. di? . p ij. 3. 

Ph ap Ad ht ibo. tak j. eqi . p.v. 8 Jiiij. vat. p ls 
dij. 8 diij. d—.j. bou. p.v. lee oues pc715 .vj. dj. CF. 
fri. p .ij. 8 .vj. a./ij. CE. fa. aue . p 075 .ij. 8. 

Gwtanes ht in bo . taX .iiij. vag oa 5 dij. 8 iif. de / ij 
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infita. p.c8l3.v. 8 jj. ania Aj. Anog . p ij. 3 —j. OF fa¥ . @ 
die . p .iij. 8. 

Ykedynhtin bo. taX j. boi. pv. 8 j. iuta. p.v.s / 
iiij. vat. p .iij. 8 iiij. d. xiiij. oues Po%s vj.d j. C¥ fru p 
ij. 8 .vj. dj j. Ct. far . p aj. 8. 

Kedino¥ ht i bo . tax .j. bot . p wv. 8. | iij. ce p .v. 8.— 
ij. vae . P . ls ij. 8 ii}. & . avid .ij. arog . p. cls. ij. 8. 
ate oues p c°l3 .vj. d. | di™. C¥ fru. p xv. 4. / .iiij. CF far 
aue . p. ay. & 

Yfromarth ht i bo . tak .ij. infita . Pp . e813 .v. 8. / uj. vaé 
p . 03 iij. 8 aij. & / 5. alia ij. ailog . ip. hs Siar, 
ij. aia . lj. Anog . P cls “iyo Yj. ad } CPs fra c.diks Pp 
Aico kad feporiee Ole tans B .iij. 8. / ij. oues . P xij. a. 

Ten* ap Mad Vich’n hti. bo. tax j. iu®ta . pv. s a 
bot pv. 8. / iiij. atlia .ij. Ano} . p . c°]5 .ij. 8. / iij. oues p 05 
vj. j. C¥. tro. p ij. 8 vj. d. / ii. fa¥ . aue . p . 0% ij. ¢. 

lot ap Iok¢ Kt i bo. tax j. bot . p .v. 8 / ij. eqs . p. 
ol .v. 8./v. vad. p. cls ij. 8 .iiij. a. iij. aia ij. anog . 
p . c8l5 .ij. 8 / Xv. oues pel; .vj. a. j. CF fru. p ij. 3 vj. @. 
iij. C¥ fat aue p . 95 ij. 8. 

Feydath Kt in bo . tax j. iumta. p .v. 8 dae meu 2p 


-v.8. ve vad. p 08s .iij. ¥ iiij. d. / ij. auia ij. Bee Pp. c]5 


aj. 8 Gee: ones: oe el vj. ij. CF. fra. p ols ij. 8 
.vj. &. / 10). Cr far ane peels dpe Se 
Top ap Bled Kt in su taX |. je p xv. 8, ij. vad. p. 


SCs jes Dy. a ayy: alia ij. Anog Pp ec); wij. 8. jG. thine 


p App Sey artls 
Mad ap Bled ht i bo . tax j. iumti i. 8. / ij. vad. P85 
BY Ree ie os Ob alia Aj. Bohs: p A. S. “ar Griras ae ad. 


Micon hit i. bo. tax .ij. bot. pv. ae juitita p wv. 8. / 
lij. vaé - erly uj. 8 Tuy. atia «ij. anog Pp cl; wij. 8. / xxiiij. 
oues . p 095 wed, 4. Cr fun p jj. 8 .vj. d. J v. CF fa¥ ane . 
« pols ij. 3. 

Dd ap Toke h3 ibo. tax.ij. eq’s . p .v. 8. / ij. bot . p -v. a 
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v. vaé. Pp. cls .iij. 8 iiij. d. xxx. oues p ols .vj. dj. CF 
fru. p .ij. § .vj. 4. / v. CF fa¥ aue . p cl .ij. 8. 

Io3 ap Ehidyr ft in bo . tax .iiij. bot . Pp. els .v. 8. / ilj. 
eq’s . p. 0°]; .v. 8. / ij. alia .ij. Ano} . p.c?l3 .ij. S—x. oues. 


B . 0°15 vj. &. / vj. CF. fru. p . ol wij. 8 vj. & ix. CF fat 


ave. p. ols .ij. 8. / vj. vat Pp. c8ls ij. 8 dij. d./ ij. CF pis 
% ord . p o°ls .xvj. ¢. / uteii . p .vj. 8 .viij. a. 

Dd Du Kti bo. tax j. iufita. pv. s/ ij. vad. Pp. 8s 
ij. 8 iiij. a. / ij. bow. P cls .v. 8. /iij. alia ij. anog . p. 
c7l; .ij. 8. / x. ones . p .0°]5 .vj. d. / ij. CF fafaue . pols .ij.8. 
Ute . p .xij. 4. 

Mad ap Yriskynit h3 i bois taX j. eqi . p .v. 8. / iij. vad. 
P o°]s .iij. 8 iiij. d / .iij. CF fa¥. aue. p cls .ij. 8. Uten p 
sou. 

Gyllabrydi ht in bo . taX .ij. bot. p c8ls .v. 8. /j. iuiité 
Pv. $/v. vac. p . 05 .iij. s ilij. dv. oues. p . e715 .vj. 4. 
j. Cz. fru’. p . ij. 8 vj. a. j. CF ord . p.xv-d-{ itij. CF fa¥ 
aue. pol; .ij. 8. Ute. p xij. 4. 

Toz ap Deike ht i bo . taX .ij. bou .p. ols uv. 3. | iij. 
infita . p. 815 .v. 8. / viij. vad. P ols .ilj. 8 viiij. dj. auia 
ij. 4nog . p .ij. 8 .vj. @. / ix. oues. p . cls .vj. 4. / ij. CF. fru. 
p . 0°]; .ij. 8. vj. a. / v. C¥ far aue . p. cls .ij. 8. / j. CF ord . 
P xvj. @. 

Te'n Du iti bo . tax .ij. vag. p. 07s .iij. 8 .itij. & / ij. 
allia ij. Ano} . Pp els ac) Ve OlCS asap CG lyavy. dy) | Orie 


=) 


di’. fa¥ . p .iij. 8. 
Eyné ap Deike ht in bo. tax j. bot. pv. 8. / ij. iniita . 


P. cls v. 8. / v. vad. pols .iij. 8 .ilij. d. j. alia ij. anos 


p ij. 8 / xlvj. oues . p c°]5 .vj. d.  Uteii ij. ¥ .iiij. @ / iij. CE 
frau p e's tj: 8 -vj. df ij, Cr far nue. p ely iy. 8. j. CF. 
ord p en eee 

Ad ap Eyné hti bo . tax j. bot . pv. 8. / ij. eq’s p . o8]5 
vy. & | viij. vad p cfls dij. 8 jiij.d. L.oues. p.e 


te 
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Uteii . p .iij. s. /j. CF. fru . & dic. p iij. 8 ix. d / iij. CF fat 
aue . p c°l3 .ij. 8. ij. CF. ord. p .xvj. &. 

Dé ap Ad ht in bo . tak .iij. bot. Pp. e815 wv. 8. j. eqit. 
_ Pov. 8 / itij. vac. p cPls ij. 8 Aiij. d. ij. alia ij. anog . 
cl; ij. 8 vj. d / xx. oues . p .c°13 .vj. a! Ute . p .xij. a / ij. 
C¥ fra. P. cl; .ij. § vj. d / v. CF fat aue . p cls ij. 8. | ord 
p xvj. [a]. 

Mad Cor ht i bo . tax .ij. bot. p . c°l5 .v. 8 / iij. iufita . p 
o7lj .v. 8. | viij. vad . P o°ls .iij. 8 .iiij. a. / iij. attia .ij. anog. 
p . 15 .ij. 8. / xliiij. oues . p. cj .vj. ad. / Uten . p ij. 3. j. 
MF fru . p .ij. 8 .vj. @. / j. CF . ord p xvj. [a] / iiij. CF faf aue . 
p cPl3 .ij. 8. 

Filii Jen Gam ht in bo. taX .ij. bot. pv. 8. j- lunita 
p.v.8/v.vaé. p. cls . iij. 8 itij. d. xx. ones p c°l3 .vj. d/. 
iiij. CF. fa aue. p. cPls .ij. 8. di™. CF. fru . p xv. a. 

Eyné ap Ad ht in bo. tax .ij. vac. p. c8l5 .iij. 8 .iiij. 4. 
j. auiti ij. nog p ij. 8. vij. ones . P cls .vj. a. di™. CF. 
fra. p xv. @. j. C¥ . ord .p xv. 4. j. Ci faF.& dio. p 
dij. 8. 

Elydir ht in bo . tax .j. boti . pv. 8/ iiij. vat. P. cl; 
dij. 8 Giij. @/ iij- atlia ij. anog P cls ij. 8 / xx. oues p c8]5 
vj. @. / Utet . p xij. dj. Ck. fri. p aj. s vj. ad / ij. CF. 
fai . aue . p .c®l5 ij. 8. 

Mad ap Eyné ht in bo. tax j. boti. pv. 8 iiij. va. p 
ols .iij. $ iiij. d / j.inmita.pv. 8 jj. allia ij. anos . p 0°); 
ij. 8. xl. oues . p cls vj. ad. /-v. Crfar .aue . p c°l5 Si 
j iiij. C¥ . ord . p Pls -xvj. &. 

Mad ap Ios fit in bo . tax .j. iumiti . pv. 8 | .iiij. vat. p 
. 715 .iij. 8 iii. @ / ij. alia ij. ainoy p Pls ij. 5. / xx. ones . 
pels vj.d./ j. Ck. ord. p xvj. a / .iiij. CF. fa¥. B 025 
Aj. 8. 

Dé ap Teg tit in bo . tak .ij. bot . p 0°75 vv. 8. / ij. eq’s . 


mw thee 


9 9 , ce a 
Peis ayis../ Uj. vac. Pp c15 ij. 8 
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ij. 8 vj. .vj. C¥. faf aue . Pp. cls ij. 8 j. C¥ ord. Edie. 

ij. 3. 

Tog ap Gg ht in bo . tax 4. vaé . p ols .iij. § iiij. d / ij. 
iuti .p v. 8 / iij, alia. Pp. cMl5 ij. & .iiij. oues. P cl; 
vj. a /j.C¥ fru. p ij. vj. dj. OF ord & die. B aj. 8 / i. 
CF . fa¥ @. die Pp. 0° ls ij. 8. 

G“ff ap Tog hit in bo . tak / ij. boi. p. els v. 8 / j. eqit 

gj j. vad. p ij. 6 dij. a. 

Gwenlt f Ygof kt in bo . tax / vy. vat. p . Gs .iij. 8 
ij. a / ij. alia 3. nog . p. cl; ij. 8 .viij. ones. p . cs 
iow. | j. Cr ate .p aij. 8 avy, &. 

Ie’n Ameth ht in bo. tax .ij. boi. p.c%l3 .v. 8. | j. 
iumti pv. 8 / ij. vad. es ol .iij. 8 iiij. dv. oues . p . 0°! 
jade joCr. fap 5.8 yy. 4. (Or. ord. p. ch 
eyjod. 1 . Cr . fal Pp els. 8. 

Dd ap Mely¥ hit 1 bo . taX |j. ben pv. 8 / iij va .p 
e Ap Sais ollij.c [oiy. alia A ane, Pp. c°l5 .ij. 8 / viij. oues . 
p. ols .¥j. af. Gr fra p dj. 8 od je i. fat. p aj 8 | 
j. CF . ord. p xv}. a. 

Te’n ap Te Kt in bo. tak Jj. indita . pv. 8 / iiij. vaé. 

m@7 15. fit.0 8 Ahly. £ ) xr: ene p.0ls vj. dij. alia aie 
ae p ols ij. 3 /j. CE. fru. p jj. 8 vj. 4. 

teh Hacarn it in bo. tay Uj. bot ae Cy. 18 ty 
eg’s . p. ol; .v. 8 / iiij. vag . p . cls .iij. 8 iiij. & / ii. auia 
Uijsanom, pels aj B evjods. Jesleoues. p cc kay.d ay. 
OF fru . p c8l5 .ij. 8 .vj. d wviij. CF. fa¥ aue . p 05 .ij. 8 / ij. 
CF ord . p . ols .xyj. 4. 

Iof Du tt in bo. tax j. bot. pv. 8. / j.eqt. pv. 8 
ij. vad. P. 0°) iij. 8 iiij. d. Uten . p xij. a / ij. CF. fru. 


pols MES je d eNe OF fa¥ afi. p . ols ij. 3. / j. C¥. ord *™ 


p xvj. d .ilij. oues . Pp . c°l3 .vj. a. 
Teé Goch ht in bo . tak .v. boli. Pp. 0715 .v. ¥ / jij. eqs . 
p c2l5 Vs Bujollly. ‘Vac ate e713 Hy. 8 .ilij. d / ij. atta i: peop: 
p. o8l .ij. 8 vj. a / ix. oues . p cls .vj. a. | Uteti p xij. d/ 
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ij. CF. fru. Pp. Pl; ij. 8 .vj. a4. / vj. CF. fa¥ aue. p. os 
ij. 8 / ij. CF. ord p c®ls .xvj. a. 

Ten ap Mad ht in bo. tax ij. iuiita . p. cls .v. 8 / iij. 
boti . p .c°l3 .v. 8 / ij. vad. p . 0913 .iij. 8 iiij. d . Utett -xij. a 
| ij. CF fru . p ol .ij. 8 .vj. & / ij. CF. fa aue . p ol; .ij. 3 / 
ij. CF. ord . P cls -xvj. d 

Teg ap Jen ht in bo. tak j. bow. pv. 3 / iiij. eq’s p 
cl; .v. § / iiij. vad. p cls ij. 8 fiij. &  iij. aia ij. 
anog . pol; ij. 8. / xl. oues p ol; vj.d. / j. Cé fru. p 
ij. 3 vj. a fv. Ck fa¥ p. ls ij. 8 / ij. CF ord. P cls 
ExVie te 

Ad ap Tef tt in bo . taX . ij. eq’s . p . 075 .v. 8 / ij. vaé . 
pls .iij. 8 iiij. &. 

Filii Mad Du . tnt in bo. tak iij. bot. p. lj .v. 8 / jy 


§ eqi.p .v. 8/ ij. vae. Pp. cls jij. § iiij. dij. atia ij. 


anog . Pp. c7ls .ij. § vj. d . / vj. oues. Pols .vj. 4. Utefi 
xij. d@ dij. CF. fu . B o°ls ij. 8 vj. ¢/ vj. CF far p 05 .ij. 8 
| ij C¥ ord p 0%l5 xvj. [a]. 

Hynaf ap Melyrt Mad ap Iok¢ fint in béis tax .vj. boti . 
p cls v8 «ij. eq?’s p ol; .v. 8 / vij. vad. P. cls . ij. 8 
dij. d iiij. alia .ij. anog . p ols .ij. 8 / v. ones p 07l3.vj. a / 
Uteii .xij. dij. C¥. fru. p lp ij. 8 vj. @ viij. OF far B 
c71; .ij. 8 / iiij™ CF ord . p cls .xvj. 4. 

Tud ap Hynaf ht in bo. tax j. bott . p v. /j.eqi.p 
wv. 8 / ij. vad. p o°ls .iij. 8 iiij. d /j. CF fa¥ . p ij. s. 

Meric ap Joke % fir sua hnt in bo. tax .iij. boi. pc); 
v. 8 / iij. vad. p. ols .iij. 8 iiij. d. / ij. eq’s Pp Pls wv. 8. ij. 
ati ij. nog . p ij. 8 / x. oues PoPl5 .vj. @ / ij. CF fru. Pols 
ij. 3 vj. 2 / ij. CE. far . p ij. 8 / ij. CF ord p . cls .xvj. a. . 

Eyné ap Brygky ht i bo . tax .iij. vac. p. Ps .iij. 8 iiij. & 
j. avid . p ij. 8.—x. oues . p .iij. 8 .iiij. ¢/ j CF. fru. p.ij.s 
vj. &. 

Ie’ Vich'n ht in bo . tak Jj. iuta. p .v. 3/ ij. vae. Bt 
cl .iij. 8 .itij. a / ij. auia p ij. 8—j. CF. fat . p ij. 8. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ISSUES OF ABERFFRAW, 
25 EDW. IIL, A.D. 1351. 


Ministers’ Accounts, Bundle 1149, No. 1, Public Record Office. 


Aberfrau. 


Compot? . Thoni de Harbergh %t Wilti de Waltofi firmay 
Maney de Aberfrau . de exitibus eiusdm a fo sci Michis anno 
regni Regis Ee tcii post conquestd xxiiij. t Principat? dni 
Le Princip Walt Dué Cornub t Comitis Cest viij®. usq, idm 
fm pxim seqfi anno déi Rege xxv Principat* dni Priné ix°. 

D exitib; .iiij. carné tre ibm que ad vj. li ext p anii sicut 
cont in extent facta . tempe Reg ani Re nic . Quint carué 
tre ibm que dimittets ditse tenent de Trefcastel p dx. 3p 
anfi . uni? p*ti Gd ad vj. § .viij. d ext p eand extent t redd 
anuo peed xv. 8 . at p*to quod siti? ext? ad vj. 8 .viij. d. 
Pisca¥ eius¢m Maner que ad 3}. 8. ext .j] Molend de Dyndryn 
qd ad xl. § ext t fF sot x. § j. d ult® extent . al? molend itin 
qd ad xl. 8 [ext] t¥ sot x. § j. d ult® eandm extent . T')cii 
mot voé Mullebunt Gd sili? ad xl. § ext p ani. tf. sot x. 8 


j. & ult® eandm extent . xxx acf fre in vilt de Abfrau que fuer 


Wilt Daniel . exist in maji dni ut escaet p mort eiusdm Wilti 
que sot dimitti ad iij. § .vj. d ext* extent seu cui?dm pastuf 
infra dem Manef que ad xx. § extend p anni. Nec de Ix. § 

tenent de Trefcastel tenent int se j. carué tre dud de dnico 
dui sié arrent post confect extent p anii ad iiij* tmios videlt 
Oi séoz . Pur be Marie Aplos Ph Yt Jacob t Gut Augusti 
xxix. § .vij. d. De red@ ass lib tenené ville de Abfrau sicut 
cout in extent ad pdéos iiij. tmios .xv. § .xj. d. De redé as¥ 
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Hameletti de Bodeueryk ad Pdéos .iiij. tmios x. § . de redd Avr. Ag. 
as8 lib tei de Trewaspatrike ad pdéos .iiij. ?mios .v. 8 vj.d-. Fy 
De redé villai eiusdm ville de Trac ad eosdm Pmios xiij.s 1851-1 
vij. d . de eisdm villaii p firma butif . lact % opaé arrent ad 

eosd . ?fios ix. 8 .viij. d . de redé ix villai hameletti de Tref- 
berwet¢ ad eosdm Pos v. § jj. @ de eisdm p iij. c*nnoé farifi 

ordi ad eosdm ?ios iiij. § .vj. d. de eis¢m p ix Mltoh ary ad 

eosdm Piios xviij. d . p ix agit arfad .ij. ¥ ij. d . deeisdem p 


XxX 
~ ~ Ne 2 -* . sees . 
butur arr ad eosdem tmios vij. d.de eisdm p Ciiij ouis 


gallii arrent ad eosdm Ymios .ix. d . de redd .ix. gallifi de 
eisd ad eosdm Piios .xxxvj. § ij. dob de eisdm p Clyj. opibus 
j. die ad eosdm Pmios . ij § de redd j. Vili qui quondm vot 
Dd de Hibnico . Hameletti de Dynthladan loé med btog suox 
% lact Gd vot M’}yonitti ad eosdm Phios viij. § vj. d. De fit 
Gregot ap. Lit . pj. c’nnoé ffi 7 iiij c*unoé aueh ad eosdm 
tmios xvj. d. de eisdm p ij Mltoh % ij. agi ad eosdm Pros 
yj. d . de eisdm p buti¥ ad eosdm Pmios .j. ¢. ob de eisdm p 
xl. oti galliti ad eosdm tmos .vj. d, de eis¢m p vj. gallifi ad 
eosdm tiios .iij. 8 ix.d de eisdm p opib3 xxx dierii ad eosdm 
Pinos xilj ¢ ob . de Pellipa¥ p di e*nnog farine ordi mediet j. 
fltofi j. agit j. galli t .x. cunis buti¥ ad eosdm Pmios xj. 4 
q*, de eodm p opib; vij. diez . ad eosdm thos iij. 8 .itij. d de 
redd villaii hameletti de Keuentrefau ad eosdm ?mios xviij d . 
ob deeisdm p j. agi tdi xxx. Cuil butirv. galln di .j. Histox 
blad de opac ij. dies . ad eosdin emios seu de MJionnyth . 
seu vilj § vj d_ de redd villaii de Abfrau p ani ad eosdm 
Pmios xlviij. § vij. d de eisdm p x. e*nnoé di fii . vij cAnnog 
farifi aueii iiij e*nnoé farifi ordi ad eosdm tmios vj. § .vilj. d de 
eisdm p x. c*nnoé auefi ad pbnd ad eosdm tmos .xvj. § iij a 
de ix villaii eiusdm ville p lact iij. vac¢ iii) Mltofi di .ix. angi 
xxvij gall .Cl. of t buti? ad eosdm ?iios v. 8 j. d de vj. 
tenent vast p lj Mltofi vj. agh . ix galli .C. ot % butir ad 
eosdm bios ij. 8 .iij. @ de ix villafi dée ville p xxvij gallin ad 
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App. Ag. eosdm Piios ij 8 .iij. d de eisdm p opib3iij dieri ad blad dni 


(Av. 
1351,] 


sarcland ad eosdm Pmios xxx. 3 de eisdm villafi p igne t 
strafine in Cu¥ dni Reg ad eosdm ? Ixyj. 8 ix. d de opib; 


autupi CCC hoim quos xv villi Manefr inuéient t ona 
quos villafi foriné inuenient ad eosdm Pos xxv. s de DC 
hoib3 t eq ad team p j. diem ad eosdm Piios . Seu de pitis 
t pquis Cuf eiusdm Maney p temp? comp releti ‘t GobF tolf 
Nund ibm pquis Cur Nund easdm seu xx. 8 . de firma portar 
ibm nt ¥ hiceo Gd dém Maney de Abfrau una ci omib; exitib; 
% pfié pdtis eidm Manef ptifi seu inde quouismodo puefi coné 
Hdéis Thom % Wiltmo ex dimiss Jotinis Delues loci tefi 
Iustié Northwalt t Camey ibm p temp hui? compi . Redd 
inde dno .xx. li. 

De quib; xx. li udm Thom % Willits Ff inferius . D boii 
intestat defunctoy escaet ni f . g, Willis de Ellertoii firma 
escaetrie ht h°i pfié ad firma p tot Com Angles ut sup*. D © 
an é tenené Mane¥ in T"no vit seu de Wrecco ma¥ no atting 
valorem xl. § nt ¢ q, deus Willis de Alertofi firmaf¥ vit 
Angles it eadm pfic ult* firma suam . Nec de wrecco mar 
dém valorem xl. § exced nt q3 idm Wilt de Allertofi deb inde 
comput ‘tt ¥ in comp suo de hoc anno. 

* * * 

D xij. d de incYo firme xxx. ac¥ tre in Maney de Atfrau 
exist in mafi dni a diu p rewJé post mort Wilti Daniet qui 
eas tefi ad tim vite de doi .Lt. Princip ult* iij § vj. d ad 
quos p‘us dimitt dimiss’ anno ultio ptito Howel Tew p Thom 
le T’nour Esé sié cont in comp eiusd Thom de eodm anno 
nt q, firmar hint eadm pfi¢ infr* firma suam ut s*. 
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ALELNDIXG Bay 


EXTRACTS FROM EXTENT OF THE CASTLE AND 
HONOR OF DENBIGH, 8 EDW. IIL, A.D. 1335. 


Extent of the Villata of Astret Canon. Progenies of Canon ap 
Lauwargh located there. 


8s_ Villata de Astrete Canoii. 
Villata de Astret Canon que dum fuit integ* in manib3 
geij Canon ap Lauwargh in .ilij. gauellis quaz quett gauella 
reddit de Tunge tempe Princip .ij. § vj. d. de quib3 patebit 
statim inpostez Et sunt omes tenentes libi . ‘t ¢ . vidett. 
h3 domu h3 domu 
Ithel Loyd ap Cadugan Lewelyn Vagh*n ap Lt % 


h3 domi 


Ithel ap Ios Duy ap Lt tenent di gauelt integr que fuit 
Lanwargh Vagh*n reddendo de Tung¢ int se xv. 4 tmio 
Oim Séoz Et p pastu Princip ad Natat Dni .xxj. d. % 
quott alio tmino de iijb3 Pitis suptdéis .xv. d. t ceta Suid 
cum aliis in céi ut p3 inferius et Kent excamb in Wyckewere 
% alibi p eos heredit in Astret . Ita Gd tota eo3 hedit in 
Astret est in mafi dni t aren” inferi? ut pateb'. 


h; domi h3 doma : 
Cadugan Bottum ap Edefi . Lewel Duy ap Eignon . 
h3; domu h3 dom non h3 dom 


Edeii ap Tuder ap Eden Kei ap Heillyn ap Mad t Madoke 
fra? eius tenét di gauelt integ¥ que fuit Tox ap Canon . 
Reddendo de Tunge p a®™. ?iiis pdéis xv. d Et ceta Suicia 
in omib3 ut di gauelt peedens . et omes hent excamb in aliis 
villis ut ceti supius Ita §d illa di gauella integr remane3 dno 
in Astret t app*at™ ut patebit inferius. 
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Gauella 
Lau- 
wargh 
Vagh*n 


Di gait 
Ji 03 ap 
Canon. 


Extracts from Extent of Denbigh, 1335. 


h3 domi h3 doma 
Ken ap Routh ap Ienafe ap Ririd Heilyn ap Grono ap 
h3 domi h3 domi 
Ririt Eden Loyd ap Ken. ap Grono . Griff ap Lit Eigii 
h3 domit habet domi h3 domi 
Ken . fra? eius Guyn ap Madoke Gogt Cadug ap Ririd ap 


het domi 


h3 domi 

Hignon Bleth ap Ienafe ap Cadug t [ox ap Cadug ap Yeu* 
tefi tciam ptem % deciam ptem gauelt Ienafe ap Canon . 
reddendo de Tung¢ in? se .xij. d q*. et p pastu Princip ad 
Natat Dni Dni .ij 3 .ij. d ob q* t quott alio tmio de iijb3 
mis Pdictis xviij. dt ceta Suicia in cdi ut patebit inferius 
Et fent excamb in aliis villis Ita qd tota gauella ista in 
Astret integ? remaneat ¢no t app"at™ cum aliis t é. 


habet domi non hj domi h dom 
Yeuan Loyd ap Grono ap Cadug . Kei % Dauid 
non h3 domi h3 domi 
fies elus Eden Loyd ap Mad ap Grono . Madok¢ ap Io% ap 
non h3 do™ non h3 domi 


Grono . Euer ap Ithel ap Grofi Dauid ap log Grono . 


non habet do™ non hz domi non h3 dom 


Eden ap Dd ap Grono Io3 frat eius t Yeuan ap loz ap 
Grono tenent mediet % xxiiij'*" ptem gauelt Eignoi ap 
Canon . Reddendo de Tunge mio Oim Séo3 Sv coe tites ek 
p pastu Princip ad Natat Dni ij. sv ¢ % quott alio mio de 
iij Pimis pdicte xix d tcefa Quié in cdi cum aliis inferius. 
Et tient excambt in aliis villis Ita qd tota ista gauella in 
Astret reman3 dno ‘t appruat* inferius ut patebit. 


h3 domi : h3 do™ h3 domu 

Madoke ap Eignon ap Kefi . Mouryke 9 Ken fies eius 
h3 domi ; h3 do™ non h; do® 

Kignon ap Griffuth Eden ap Griffuth Vagh*n Griff ap Yenaf 

non het domu het do™ 

ap Griff Owen ap Grono ap Ken. Griffuth ap Bleth Loyd 
het do™ het do™ non het dom 

Dauid fra? eius Tuder ap Blethyn . Heillyn ap Ken ap Bleth 

non het domi non het dom non ht dom 


Eden frat eius lox ap Griff Gogh % Blethyn % Pythle fies 
eius tenent ij ptes di gauelle Mouryke ap Canon % duas 
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Extracts from Extent of Denbigh, 1835. 


ptes nue te ptis eiusdem gauelle . Reddendo de Tunge p 
anni tmio Oim Séog xiij d q* Et p pastu SNE ad Natat 
Dni jj. 8 .v. s ob q* Et quott alio tmio de iijb3 tilis pdictis 
xx. ¢ tceta Sug in céi ut sup* t é. t Kent excamb in aliis 
villis Ita qd déa di gat in Astret remaneat integf dno t 
appruat* cum aliis % ¢. 


h dom h domi 
Mad ap Dd ad Eignoft Dawid ap Lauwargh Duy Dé ap 


dom h dom h dom 

Mouryke Gogti Heillyn Cucca Yeu* ap Dé ap Mad . % 
fi h dom fi h do". nh dom. 

frat eius t Anneys Moythin Eden ap Eignon ap Keneuth 


ih dom nh dom nih do™ 


Griff frat eius Mad Gogh ap Io3 ‘t Gron ap Kei Gogh tenent 
duas ptes t quinta ptem di gauelt Nynyat ap Canofi reddendo 
de Tunge tinio Oim Séo3 xj. ¢ Et p pastu Pring ad Natat Dni 
xvij. d i . ‘t quott alio @mio de iij Pitiis Pdictis xj. d . ob q*. 
Et ceva Suicia in céi ut patebit inferins t Kent excamb in 
aliis villis Ita qd ista dia gauella reman; integ¥ dno % app"at* 
ci aliis inferis. 
3s Sm? Tunge Villate de Astret p a™ tmio Oim Scoz vj. § 
Syed. 00g": 
Bee ees {atc ue 2 fs ; i & ob a 
Bnei ie ee ee 
\Nat sti Johis vitj § ij d ob q* 
ad terminos | pxalé ste C%is viij s ij a ob qt 
xalt sée ) Sy q 
Et scid qd tota villata de Astret Canofi denenit ad man? 
dni ptim p viam escaet fone tenené qui obierunt cont* pacem 
% ptim p viam excambio3 et continet tota villata DIxxinj act 
De quib; sumunt* ad Manerii de Kailforfi quod extendit* in 
Comoto de Kaymergh CCviij ac¥ % xvii] ptié % includun™ 
infra pu peum iux* Cast™ de Dynbiegh lv acf j. rod di % v. 
pti . Et arentant* ut patet inferieus Cxij ac¥ in bouat *% ack 
Et sumunt! ad Mahlia de Astret Oweyn quod est in Cémoto de 
Kathgh xiiij act di % iiij ptié % imcluse fuerunt inf pei de 
ol 


App, Ba. 


A.D. 
1335. 


A [p. 17 


Dia gat 
Nynyat 
op 
Canoii, 


Distincto 
Escaete. 


App. Ba. 


A.D. 
1335. 


% iste .x. 
act arent 
fuer 


a™, 
VideaY 
quo 
waranto 
sunt 
nune ad 
lij. § 
iiij. d. 


Extracts from Eatent of Denbigh, 1330. 


Lewenny que niic arentan™ ci eodem pco put patet supius 
Ciij act di t xxxvj pti¢ . Et sunt in viis t vastis cdib3 . xxx 
act t xvij ptic. 

Willms del Mos tenet unam bouatam cont x. ac? Pre que 
poita fuit in Rentali villate de Lewenny erronice 7% reddit p 
annum ad ?mios Pent %t sci Michkis p equales poréones ij. s 
iiij @ Et idem Wilts tenet nichilomin?: .x. act Pre p quib3 
solebat reddere p anni 3) § ij d Pmis pdtis % nic ket illas 
quiet alloc p bouat sua ptifi ad Burg sui de Dynbiegti infra 
muros. 

Adam de Rossyndale tenet unam bouatam ?re cont .x. act 
que prius erronice posit fuit in Rentali villate de Lewenny 
% reddit p a™ ad duos Pmios pdéos iij. § .iiij d. 

Totes de Swynemo® % Jokes fit Wilti Egelyne tenent j 
bouat tre cont x. act p qua solebat reddere p a™ ad duos 
Ymios pdéos iij § iiij d Et nic allocant™ Iohi de Swynemor 
quiet p bouat sua ptifi ad Burg sui de Dynb infra muros t 
é . Et fuit ista bouata -pri? péita in Rentali villate de 
Lewenny. 

Ritus de Fermery tenet unam bouatam simitr cont x. acy 
?re que prius posita fuit erronice in Rentali villate de Lewenny 
p qua solebat reddere p anna Pimis pdictis iij s iiij d . Et nic 
tenet illam quiet p bouat sua ad burg sui de Dynt inf* muros 
Gi 

Ioties de Lonnesdale tenet unam bouat Pre cont x. aci 
que prius erronice ponebat* in Lewenny f 2 p—iij. 8 inj a. 
8s Sm* Firm bouat—Pent .v. 8.) Sic p anni x § p iij bouat 

in PMis—Sei Mich .v. 8. cont xxx acf. 

Willms C'teys tenet p Cartam dni Wilti de Monte Acuto 
.xx. act Pre imppm p quib; solebat reddere p anni xx 8. 

Tohes de Mostoii tenet iiij act Pre PE ack vii) d . reddendo 
p annii ad duos Pmios pdtos—ij. ¥ .viij ¢. Adam le Carpen? 
tenet vij act tre pe ack viij ¢ reddo p anna ad duos Ymios 
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pdéos—ij 8 .viij ¢ . Willits 1 Ioties de Swynemor tefi ij ack App. Ba. 
eid Pe FP P xvj. a. a 

Iotes Egelyne t3 .ij aci eiusd pé ¥ p a™ PMis pdeis xvj a. —-185- 

Thom’s de Hultofi tenet: iiij ac¥ t di Pre unde ¥j. act pé 
viij @ . % iij ack di Pe ack vj d. F p a™ P P—ij sv. a. 

AleX Danney t3 vj ac¥ f p a™ Pitis pdtis—iij. s .iij. 4. 

Wilts del Wode tenet j. plaé pé iiij ¢ % x. ac¥ Pre pe 
act vj d reddendo mis pdzis—v. 8 .itij. a. 

Iofes de Hoghtofi tenet vij ac¥ Pre pe ack xij @ reddendo 
mis pdictis—vij 8. 

Iord de Byngeleye tenet j ack ¥ this Pdéis—xij a. 

Heni Grym tenet iiij ac¥ Pre eiusdem pé reddo mis pdéis 
ny) S. 


[p. 79.] 


Thoms de Lonnasdale tenet v. ac¥ eiusdem pé F Pis pddis 
Vis Sh 

Iohes de Lonnesdale tenet v ac¥ eiusdem pe . ¥ 2 p 
amy. 8. 

Riéus de Baytofi tenet j. plat pé vj 4 % iiij ac¥ Pre pe ack 
xij d . reddendo p anni Pminis pdictis—iiij. 8 vj. 4. 
Sm* Firm acf¥ de) Pent xxiij § .ix @. = hae ae 

; he ee ie Be .vj ¢ p ij plac 't 

Astret in terminis } Sci Mich xxiij 8 ix @ aia 

Et ptea tenent® quiet tam in? bouat qm in? acras ut 
Pdicit"—1 ac¥ que solebant reddere xxx 8. p anni que nunc 
nichil reddunt ut sup*. 

Et sic supsunt | ac¥ % medietas uni? rode . que cedunt 
in auauntagia mensuf tenencit unde dis nulla capit annuale 
pficuad que si extracte fuissent valerent p a™ admin® xxv * 


ob g® pe ack .v. a. 


[p. 86.] 


Di gauelt 
Lau- 
wargh 


Vaghé'n. 


Di gat 
Jog ap 
Canofi. 


Di Gai 
Tenafe 
ap 
Canon. 


Gat 
Eigfi ap 
Canon 


Extracts from Extent of Denbigh, 1335. 


APPENDIX Bb. 


Extent of the Villata of Nanthyn Canon. Progenies of Canon 
ap Lauwargh located there. 


Villata de Nanthyn Canon. 


Villata de Nanthyn Canon . que cont in terF bosce t vaste 
cit hamelt de Pennankyngy v‘lxiiij acf iij rod consistit in 
manib3 pgenieij Canon ap Lawargh absq, Tunge t Treth que 
est hamelt ptinens ad Astret Canon * tenet in iiij gauelt de 
quib3 statim respon’ inpostes Et est poréo cuiuslitt gauelt 
sedm equam pticipacdem Cxlj ac¥ t xxx ptié Pre . bosci % 
vasti ‘t €. 

Ithel Loyd ap Cadug % coheredes % pticipes sui quo 
noia patent in villa de Astret Canon tenent di gauelt integf 
que fuit Lauwargh Vagh'n p qua faé omid Suié in Astret 
Canofi . Et ideo nt hic Et diis nullam het ppartem in ista di 
gauelt % €. 

Cadugan Butof t coheredes % pticipes sui quog noia 
patent in villa de Astret % tenent hic di gauelt que fuit loz 
ap Canon integ¥ faé p ea omid¢ Suié in Astret Et ideo nt hic 
Et dis nullam fet ppartem in ista di gauelt. 

Ken . Routh ap Ienn*fe %t coheredes t pticipes sui quoz 
noia patent in Astret Canofi tenent hic duas ptes gauelt que 
fuit Tenn*fe ap Canofi fad p inde omia Suié in Astret Canoi 
Et io nthic. Et Peia ps istius gauelt est escaet dni fone 
mortuogz con* paé ut p3 inferi?. 

Yeii Loite ap Groi ap Cadug %t coheredes t pcenay sui 
quoz noia patent in Astret tenent hic tres ptes gati Kigh ap 
Canofi faé omia Suid in Astret Et ideo nichil hic . Et quarta 
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ps eiusdem gauelt h* est escaet dni. que appruat™ ci at esé 
inferiu?. 

Mad ap High ap Keii t pcenaf sui quog noja patent in 
Astret Canon . tei hic di gati Meur* ap Canon integf fat p 
ea omid Suié in Astret Et ideo nt hic Et dis nulla het Est 
de i* di gati. 

Mad ap Dd ap Eigh % pcenaf sui quog noia patent in 
Astret Canon . tefi totam dimid gauelt Nynyat ap Canofi fac 
p ea omid Suig in Astret Et ideo nt hic Et dis Alt et est in 
i* di gaul, 

Et est ppars dni ibm ‘cia ps illius gauelt t quarta ps 


xx 


t xvij pti¢ di. Unde allocand sunt p excamt Podariog elusdem 
pgeij pimplend p eo} pat'moniis in Astret Canon t Wen- 
nannoke Canofi . xxix acf¥ iij rod di % iij ptié di. 

Ken . Routt ten; . vij ac¥ di vete¥ tre pe acf vj. ¢ reddo 
p anni ad tmios Pent % sti Michis—iij s .ix 4. 

Idem Kefi ten; in Pennanckyngy iij acf¥ ere que fuerunt 
Ith Voil pé ack vj 4 reddendo p anni Pitis pdictis—xviij 4. 

Et tn hucusq, . ni p eis reddid toto tempe dni nic quia 
erronice poite fuer in Nanthyn Scog * sic fraudeien? dedicte 
% concellate . Ideo leuent? arrerag t ¢ Et iacet illa Pra in j pet 
circumfossat . ubi déus Ithel solebat in tempe Escaet redde¥. 

Heillyn ap Grofi t3 de assart bosci j ac¥ .j. rod di VT xilyj 
ptié p mensuf Extent pé aci vj. ¢ reddendo p anna ad duos 
Pmios pdtos vilj_ ¢ ob q* . tn hucusq, non reddidit nisi p una 
act yj. d. 

Hugo Pygot solebat tenere hic xviij act Pre ¥ pa™ ix 8 pe 
acr vj d quas excamb p pte Kefi Routh in Wennannok Canon . 
Ua idem Hugo . ¥ de ista firma in inc¥o itm % Ideo n! de 
ista firma hic. 


“APP. Bb. 


A.D. 
1335. 


Di gati 
Meur* ap 
Canon. 


Di g ai 
Nynyat 
aye 


Canon. 


Distincto 
Escaet. 


Fir? Esc 


V ideat 
que fuit 
pporco 
Ken . 
Routh in 
Wen- 


Se 33 . oe) ve ing r) 
nanok Canon . Gd si aligd auant potit accresce de 
déo excamb accrescat dno ex quo ambe ptes tenét 
in inSr non hent potestat fac excamb sfi lic dni 


xen? DO 


App. Bb. 


A.D, 
1336. 
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ss. Sm* Firme de Nanthyn Canon in ?minis— 
Pent ij. § .xj d ob q* 
Séi Mich iij 8 

S* p anna v § .xj d ob q* ca xx d ob q* de incfo p xj acr 
Li] rod di xiij pti¢ de inco. 

Et residua ppartis dni allog poda¥ de Astret Canon P 003 
hered itm %t in Wennannok Canofi p . xxij ac¥ di bosci p q*3 
hbag tota cditas ville ¥ p anni ad duos Pmios Pdéos ix. s. 
S* 3. 

Ken Routh ten3 ad firmam ppartem dni quam het in uno 
Molendino aquatico eiusdem ville # p anni ? p ij s. viij @. 

Idem Kei reddidit dno annuatim incipiendo anno viij’ . ut 
fate’ ij 8 . viij d p licené leuand una Molend fullofi % é sup 
soli cde ut dic’ t €. 

3s. Sm* Firm Molendini ad Terminos 

Pent—ij 3 . viij ¢ 


Si m ag 
St Michis {js . viij 4 lc pa™. v § inj d 
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APPENDIX Be. 


Extent of the Villata of Prees . Progenies of Canon ap 
Lauwargh and Pithle ap Lauwargh located there. 


Villata of Prees. 


Villata de Prees cum suis hamellis que cont pe magnum 
vastum quod est cde ad omes tenentes dominii de Ros et de 


Rewaynok t Kaymgt vii vilj Levi act j rod di que temporib3 
Principum reddidit de Tung¢ xx 8 ob idem ' villata integ* fuit 
in manib3 very hered ante forisfeur Et consistit in tenur® 
didsay pgenies tam liboz q*m Natiuos de quib; patet inferius 
primo de libis et postea de Natiuis. 

De sexta pte eiusdem ville que consistit in tenur* pgenieij 
Cané ap Lauwargh sunt iiij gavelt t dia que dum fuer integ* 
reddiderunt de Tunge iij. § . iii) 4. 

Ithe] Loit ap Cadug % pcenay sui quo noia patent in 
Astret Canon tefi hic di gauelt Lauwargh Vagh'n integy re . 
de Tunge adinuicem p anna ?mio Oim Scog ij d ob t nulla 
alia Suicia hic quia e035 Suicia una ci Suié oim alioz de pgenie 
Canon ap Lauwargh plene inscribunt™ in villis de Astret 
Canon. 

Cadug Bottum ap Edeii t pcenar sui quos noia patent in 
Astret Canon ten di gauelt Ioz ap Canon integre reddendo de 
Tunge in? se Pmio pdéo iiij. ¢ ob t nichil aliud hic q, in 
Astret Canon *% ¢. 

Ken . Routh ap Ienaf % pcenaf sui quog noia patent in 
Astret Canon tefi in? se mediet t ix*™ ptem gauelle Ienn*f ap 


‘ So in the MS. 


APP. Be. 


A.D. 
1336. 


[p. 89.] 
Lite 


tenent. 


[p- 90.] 


De 
pgenie 
Cano ap 
Lau- 
warghi. 


Di gat 
Lau- 
wargh 


Vaghan. 


Di gat 
Tog ap 
Canon. 


Ape. Be. 


Gat 
Tenn®f 


ap 
Canon. 


Gauelt 
Eigii ap 
Canon. 


Di gaii 
Meur* ap 
Canon. 


Di gati 
Nynyat 
ap 
Canon. 


[p. 91.] 
Di gauelt 
Keneuth 
ed 
Canoii. 


D pgenie 
Pithle 

ap 

Lau- 
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loz ap 
Pithle. 


Extracts from Extent of Denbigh, 1336. 


Canon hic reddendo de Tunge ®mio Oim Seog v. dob. Et 
nulla faé alia Suié hic quia in Astret Canon . Et Pcia ps % 
xviij* ps eiusdem gauelt hic sunt Escaet dni unde respondet* 
inferius. 

Ienn*f Loit ap Grofi ap Cadug % pcenay sui quoz ndia 
patent in Astret Canon tenent ij ptes t quartam ptem Ycie ptis 
gauelt Hignofi ap Canon . reddendo de Tunge Pmio Oim Stoz 
vj & ob q* Et nulla alia Ruié hic quia in Astret Canon % tres 
pt . iij® pt eiusdem gauelle hic sunt escaet dni unde respondet* 
inferiu® € at esé % €. 

Mad ap Higit ap Kefi % pcena¥ sui quog noia patent in 
Astret Canon tefi di gauelt Meur* ap Canon hic integre reddo 
de Tunge adinuicem .iij. ¢ ob Pmio pdéo Et nt aliud hic q 1 
Astret Cait. 

Mad ap Dd ap High ‘% pticipes sui quog ndia patent in 
Astret Canon tefi duas ptes t Pciam ptem Pcie ptis di gauelt 
Nynyat ap Canoii reddo de Tunge Pmio Pdéo iij d ob Et ni 
aliud hic q, in Astret Canon %t ij pt ilj pte eiusd di gati sit 
esé dni ufi r™ inferi?. 

Et di gauelt que fuit Keneilth ap Canon . et que reddd* 
de Tunge iiij d hic est pur t integf escaet dni fone mortuos 
cont* pacé Ht inde respondet* inferius cum aliis escaet. 

De sexta pte eiusdem ville . que consistit in tenur* 
pgenielj Pithle ap Lauwargt sunt octo lecta . que dum 
fuerunt integy¥ in manib3 vere hedi ante conquestum . t¢. 
reddiderunt de Tung¢ p anni ij. 8 .iiij. ¢. Vidett quodit 
lecti .v. a. 

Inde primi lect& quod fuit Los ap Pithle t quod reddidit 
v.d@ de Tunge . integr accidit ad man® dni tangq*m escaet 
Yone mortuog cont* pacem . ‘t inde respondet" inferius ci aliis 
escaet. 

non h domi h3 domi 

High ap loz ap Cadug 1 Jeu*n Vagh’n ap Ieu*n ap. 

Elidur tenent mediet t quintain ptem de Wele Idenowen 
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ap Pithle reddo de Tunge ?mio pdéo iij ¢ ob Et n! p pastu 
Priné hic q3 soluit in Ros Ugiidulas . vidett in villa de 
Tobrith nec aliquod alind Suiciti faé hic neq, 1bi nec aliqui 
alii de ista pgenie nisi pastii Staloi t garcéis luc*Y cit canib3 
Pennackew ‘t Waissioi bagheyn . Scdm quod fiuerunt domos 


seu tenentes put alii libi de isto Comoto. t v* ps t x* ps 2 


istius Wele sunt escaet dni Unde respondet* inferius cum 
aliis escaet. 

Io ap Dd ap Bletti tefi med t v'*™ ptem de Wele Ithon 
ap Pythle reddo de Tunge Pmio pdéo .iij. d ob t ceta Suid ut 
pxm Wele pcedens % v? ps ‘t x® ps istins Wele sunt escaet 


dni Unde respondet* cum aliis escaet inferins. 


non hab3 domi non het domi 
Teun ap Wyn ap Mad Dauid ap loz Vagh*n Big 
h domt non h dom no h domi 
Gogh ap Hignofi Ieu‘n ap Dd ap Kefi Ieu*n ap Dd ap Aur 
no het dom Ah; domi 


Jeu*n Vagh*n ap Ieu*u ap Aur t Dauid Vagh*n ap Dd ap 


Meur* tenent med tv ptem de Wele Kennyngh ap Pithle g 


’ Vo eae cae O00 5 ; : NMS es 

Reddo de Tung¢é tmio pdéo ij ¢ ob adinuicem ‘t ceta suicia 

ut px Wele pcedens Et vé ps ‘t x* ps istius vilie sunt escaet 
. . . De . 

dni Unde respondet" inferius cum cetis Pog 


non h3 domi 


Hoel ap Dauid ap Doyoke M’ ep a es ap Meille¥ 


non h3 domi non h3 domi 


Cat ap Wylhym ap Cad % Griffutt ap loz ap Ken tenent 
med %t quintam ptem Wele Cad ap Pythle reddo de Tunge 
adinuicem tmio pdéo iij ¢ ob 1 ceta Suicia ut px Wele peedens 
Et v* ps t x* ps istius Wele sit escaet dni ut sup* . Unde 
respondet" cum cetis escaetis inferius. 


h; domua habet domi 


Dauid Loyt ap Lauwargh t Tuder ap Griff ap Grono 
tenét medietatem t quintam ptem de Wele Edefi ap Pythle 
reddo de Tung¢ adinuicem tmio pdéo jij. ¢ ob Et ceta 
Suicia ut alia lecta pcedent % tantam pporcdem escaet h3 
diis in i Wele st in px Wele peed. 
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Wele 
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owelt 


P 
Pithle. 


Wele 
Ithon ap 
Pythle. 


Wele 
Kennyg 


Pp 
Pythle. 
[p. 92.] 


Wele 
Cad ap 
Pythle. 


Wele 
Edeii ap 
Pythle. 


Are. Be. 


Wele 
Rissard 


np 
Pythle. 


Wele 
Geny- 
thlyn ap 
Pythle. 


[p. 100] 
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Dauid ap Griff ap Ienn*f tenet med t quintam ptem de 
Wele Rissard ap Pythle Reddendo de Tunge ®mio pdéo 
dij. ¢ ob et ceba Suié ut sup* t v* ps t x* ps istius Wele est 
es¢ dni unde respondet’ inferius ci aliis escaet¢ % €. 


h3 domi no h3 domi 
Grono ap Ieu*n Goch ap Dehewynd Dauid fra? eius et 
i h3 domi 


Madoke ap Meur* ap Heylin tei med % quintam ptem de 
Wele Genythlyn ap Pithle red¢o de Tunge ?mio Oim Sco 
dij, @ ob Et cea Suid ut sup* t v* ps t x* ps sunt esé dni 
unde respondet* inferius ci aliis escaet¢ 7 €. 

* * * 

De pastu Pring nichil hic neq, de pastu famut Priné neq, 
de aliis past g, ofies tenentes istius ville faciunt hi? . Suié in 
aliis villis ut patet Sri? in siglis locis 7 villatis p se. 

Et seid Gd ppars dni in Prees de escaet mortuo3 cont* 
pacem . si ve¥  directe pporéone" continebit in Pris boscis 
% vastis in unidso ify sj act xxvij ptic. 

Et deinde ditsi Poda¥ de Lewenny . Astret Canon . 
Wennennoke Canon . Beryn . Talabryn % aliunde habent 
p eo3 excamb loco pat!mdiog suog in diusis villatis ab eis 
captis tempe Comite Lincolii—Dccclxxix acr t xxv pti¢ terre 
% vasti . Et de residuo 1° inferi®. 

* * * 
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APPENDIX Bd. 


Extents of the Villatee of Dennant, Grugor, Quilbreyn, Pennau- 
aleth, Penglogor, Hendreuennyth, Prestelegot, and Petrual, 
uhere the Progenies of Rand Vaghan ap Asser held. 


Rewaynoke Ughalet. 


Extenta Commoti de Ughalet facta auno regni Regis Ed- 
wardi tcii post conquestum viij’®. 

Diis nichil habebit in dnico in Comoto de Ughalet 
nisi escaetas de forisfCuris tenencium qui insurrex}unt in 
guerris t obierunt cont* pacem aut de tris fugitinog aut aliog 
tenencii qui reliquerunt tefi sua in maii dni p deféu releti vel 
aliquos Suiciog put inferi? patebit in singut vilt seu loce ubi 
aliquales hi? escaet ptinent dno. 

* ” * 

Kt sciend est qd est quedam pgéies libe¥ tenené in isto 
Comoto que vocat™ pgenies Rand Vagh ap Asser que quidem 
pgenies tenent in dius¢ villis istius Comoti et tenuer tempe 
Princip afi conquestum vidett totam villatam de Dennant¢ 
totam villam de Grugor . totam villam de Quilbreyn . totam 
villam de Penplogor % totam villam de Pennauelet . mediet 
ville de Hendreuennyth . tciam ptem ville de Prestegot ®ciam 
decimam ptem ville de Pet*al . Et omes illas villat % pcelt 
villatay Pdictas tenuerunt in quatuor lectis videltt Wele 
Ruathlon ap Rand Wele Idenerth ap Rand Wele Daniel ap 
Rand ‘tt Wele Kewret ap Rand unde prima Wele diuisum est 
in quatuor gauelt videlic; Gauel Guyon ap Ruathlon Gauel 
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Bleth ap Ruatht Gauel Kewret ap Ruathlon  gauel Madoke 
ap Ruathlon . Scdm Wele diuidit" in quatuor gauelt vidt; gauel 
ap Io3 ap Idenerth gauel Madoc ap Idenerth gauel Allot ap 
Idenerth % Gauel ap Tegwarat ap Idenerth . tcia Wele 
diuidit® in duas gauelt v3 . gauel Eigii ap Daniel gaut Cad ap 
Daniel Et quartum lectii quod est ultima dinidit* in ij gauelt 
videl3 gauelt Grifff ap Kewret t gauel Kenewrek¢ ap 
Kewret . Et sequit" de pporé tenuf % Suié cuinstt Wele % 
cuiustt eius gauelt in singut villat¢ seriatim p se t de Pporé 
es¢ dni in singlis lece t gauelt scdm ut statim patebit in 
postes. 


Villata de Dennante. 

Ken ap Blett Vagh*n Ioz ap Lewelyn ap Bleth Ken . 
ap Lewelyn ap Bleth Ken . ap Bleth Loyd t Howel ap Bletk 
Loid tenent in? se duas gauelt de primo lecto integro y3 
gauelt Guyon ap Rauthlon %t gauelt Bleth ap Rauthlon % 
reddunt in? se de Tung¢ adinuicem ?mio Oim Séog .ij 8. viij d 
q?. v3 . xij d@ in Dennant .v. ¢ ob q* in Grugor wv. din 
Quilbreyn . j d ob q? in Penplogor j. ¢ ob q* in Pennaualet . 
iij ¢ in Hendreuennyth . 1) d ob in Prestlegot % ob q? 
in Petrual . Reddunt eciam adinuicé p pastu Priné p anni 
p omib3 villis pdéis vj 3. ad Natat Dni . ij s Pmio Medie 
xl™¢ .xyj. d. ?mio Nat sti Iohis Bapte . xvj d et Pmio Exalt 
sce Cruce . xvj d. Et fac alia Suicia in céi cum aliis libis de 
Commoto que patebunt inferius in fine Comoti. 

Bleth ap Yeuan ap Madok tenet tciam gauelt eiusdem 
lecti integ¥ . Reddo de Tunge Pmio Oim Sco xvj. d . Vidett 
vj. ¢ in Dennant .ij ¢ ob q* in Grugor .ij d ob in Quilbreyn . 
ob q? in Penplogor . ob q* di in Pennaualet .j ¢ ob in Hendreu- 
ennyth j dq* in Prestlegot % q* di in Petrual . Reddit t p 
pastu Pring p anni ij. 8 .iij @ ad quatuor tmios pdict Unde 
ad Natat Dni ix d. ‘t quott alio tmio vj d. Bt fad alia Suid 
cum aliis liber in céi ut infra. 
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loz ap Dd ap Mad Kefi ap Blett ap Grono. Ken. ap loz Aer. Ba. 
ap Tudei Eden . ap Lauwaf ap Tudef't Bleth fra? eiustenent “4p, 
totam quartam gauelt eiusdem lecti PP inde xvj. ptem que est 1835 
escat dni t. f. de Tunge adinuicem tmio Oim Séog .xv. d. 
Ui v. d ob q* in Dennant .j. ¢ ob g* in Grugor 14) ¢ ob in 
Quilbreyn . ob q* in Penplogor . ob q? di in Pennanalet j. d. 
ob in Hendreuennyth .j. d ob in Prestlegot t q*diin Petrual . 
Et p pastu Princip p a™ vij. § .vj. d . ad quatuor ?mios pdéos 
Vidett ad Natat Dni ij. § .vj. 4. t quott alio Pmio .xx.d.% 
ceta Suié cum aliis in céi ut infra. 

Hight Loid ap Ios Grugor ap Blett Routh fr eius t Io 
frat eins tenent primam gauelt sédi lecti que quidem gaut 
vocat’ gauelt loz ap Idenertt integy . reddendo de Tunge 
Pmio Oim Scoz xvj. d. Unde .vj. d . in Dennant ij d ob q* 
in Grugor ij. d ob in Quilbreyn . ob q* in Penplogor . ob q* di 
in Pennaualet .j. ¢ ot in Hendreuennyth .j ¢ q* in Prestlegot 
% q* di in Petrual . t p pastu Priné .vij § j. ¢. ad quatuor 
Pmios Pdéos . Unde ad Festum Natat Dni ij. § ij ¢. tquolt 
alio ®mio .xix ¢ t ceta Suié cit at in cdi ut inf*. 

Et padi Kigi Loid t Bleth t Tog fres ei” tenent ij pt scde 
gauelt eiusdem lecti que vocat’ Gaul Madok¢ ap Idenerth [p. 157.] 
reddo de Tunge tmio Oim Sto x. d@. ob . Unde .iij. & q? in 
Dennant .i) din Grugor .ij d in Quilbreyn ob in Penglogor . 
q* in Pennaualet .j dq* in Hendreuennyth .j ¢ q* in Prestlegot 
% q? in Petrual . Et p pastu Princip p anni .xv. @ ob ad 
quatuor tmios pdéos Unde ad Nat Dni.v. d. % quott alio 
Pmio .iij. d ob . Et ceta Suié in cdi ut infra. 

Bleth ap Ken ap Madoke tenet mediet tcie ptis eiusdem 
gauelt reddo de Tunge mio Oim Scog .j d . ob q* . Unde ob 
in Dennant . q* in Grugor . q® in Quilbreyn . di q* in Pen- 
plogor . di q* in Pennaualet . q* in Hendreuennyth q* in 
Prestlegot % nichil in Petrual. Et p pastu Prin¢ p anni 
ij. 4 ob ad quatuor Pmios pdictos vidett ad Nat Dni eG s 
qnott alio Pmio ob t ceta Suicia ut infra . Et alta mediet 
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Ape. Bd. eiusdem tcie ptis gauelt est escaet dni % tenet” in act cum 

Ap.  cetis escaete inferius. 

Rees: Item pdéus Bleth ap Kefi ap Mad % Eig ap Yeuan ap 
Tog . Eignon ap Mad ap Teu‘n t Dauid ap Heilyn ap Iog tenent 
quartam ptem tcie gauelt que vocat® gauelt Allet ap Idenerth . 
reddo de Tunge .iiij. ¢ 2mio Oim Seog Un j. ¢ q* in Den- 
nant . ob q* in Grugor . ob q* in Quilbreyn . di q* in 
Penplogor . di qin Pennaualet . q? in Hendreuennyth . ob 
in Prestlegot t q* in Petrual . Et p pastu Priné p a™ ij 5 ob 
ad quatuor Pmios pdéos . Unde ad Natat Dni .viij. ¢ % quott 
alio fmio .v. ¢ ob % cea Suié cum aliis in cdi ut inf*. Et .iij. 
pte elusdem gavelt sunt es¢ dni ufi r* in? acf inferi?. 

Bleyth ap Eigf Voil ap Jo3 tenet .ij. pt quarte gauelt 
elusdem lecti que vocat’ gauel Tegwaret ap Idenerth red- 
dendo de Tunge .x. @ ob q*® . Unde .iij. d q* in Dennant 
J. ¢ ob q* in Grugor .ij ¢ in Quilbreyn . ob in Penplogor . 

[p. 158.] q* in Pennanalet .j. d q* in Hendreuennyth .j. d ob in 
Prestlegot % q® in Petrual. Et p past Priné p anniv. § 
ix. d@ . ad quatuor ?mios pdtos . Vidett ad Natat Dni 
.xxij. ¢. ob t quott alio Pmio .xv. 4 ob . Et ceta Suicia in 


ci ut infra . Et cia ps istius gauelt est escaet dni t r* inde 
in? PF inferius. 

Tos ap Ieuan ap Kenetth . Tuder fr eius . Yeuan ap 
Ede ap Mad. Ken. frat eius . Griffith ap Tuder ap Mad . 
Hdefi Grono ‘t Yenaf fres eius loz ap High ap Jo3 Eignot 
Gogh ap Dd ap Eigi . Ith t Ken. fres eius tenent septem 
ptes t . lxiiijta3 ptem prime gauelle tcii lecti . que quidem 
ganella vocat™ gauel Eignofi ap Danyel . reddo de Tung¢ 
?mio Oim Seog .ij. § ij. ¢ ob Un .xj. d¢ ob in Dennant 
.y. d q* in Grugor .v. d q* in Quilbreyn .j. d q* in Penplogor 
j. ¢ q® in Pennanalet .ij. d g* in Hendreuennytti j. d in 
Prestlegot t ob q* in Petrual. Et p pastu Priné p anni 
vij. 8 .v. d ad ij" Pmios Pdictos vidett ad Natat Dni .ij: 8 
vv. @. tquolt alio Pmio xx. d. Et ceta Suié cum aliis in cdi 
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ut infra . Et .viij* ps. eiusdem gauelt est esé dni pv inde 
viij*™ ptem . t respondet* inde inferius in? firm ac¥ % é. 

Item Dd ap Ios ap Cadugan . Bletti ap Iog Vagh*n ap 
Tog Grono ap Keneuth ap Ios Mad frat eius Bleth ap Mat 
ap loz . Ken fra? eius Dauid ap Mad Duy ap loz % Mad Loyd 
frat eius tenent in? [se] quartam ptem . % viij*™ ptem séde 
gauelle eiusdem lecti que vocat™ gauel Cad ap Danyel . reddo 
de Tunge Pmio Oim Stog xij ¢ . Unde Jiiij. din Dennant 
ij d q* in Grugor 4) dq? in Quilbreyn . q* di in Penglogor . 
q* diin Pennaualet .j. d in Hendreuennyth .j. d in Prestlegot . 
Yt ob in Petrual. Et p past Priné p annii .iij. § .ij. d q* ad 
diij. Pmios pdéos vidett ad Natat Dni .xij. ¢ . ob q®. et quott 
alio Pmio .viij. ¢ ob % cea Suicia in cdi cum aliis infra . Et 
medit eiusdem gauelt est esé dni t respondet" inde inferins 
in? firm act . Et .viij* ps eiusdem gauelt est in mai dni a 
tempe Comite Lincolfi que fuit Kefi ap M’) dith ap lox qui 
utlagat fuit p felon % ¢. Et allocat* illa ps filiis Yeuan ap 
Lauwargh libo de Lewenny in excamt p hereditat sua ibm. 

Item de quarto lecto quod diuidit™ in duas ganelt . prima 
gauelt que vocat™ Ganelt Griffri ap Keuret est penit? in mai 
dni t put Es¢ t respondet" inde inferius in? firmas acras . 
ie 

Item Kefi ap Lauwar ap Kefi . Caduc¢ t Yeuan fres eius 
tenent quing, ptes s¢tde gauelle eiusdem lecti que vocat" 
gauel Kefi ap Keuret . reddo de Tung¢ mio Oim Sto3 lj 8 
ij ¢ . ob q* . Unde .x. ¢ ob in Dennant .v. d q* in Grugor 
.v. @ q® in Quilbreyn . ob di q* in Penglogor . ob q* in 
Pennaualet .j. ¢ ob q* in Hendreuennyth .ij ¢ in Prestlegot¢ 
% ob diq*in Petrual Et p pastu Priné p anni vij. § .x. d . ad 
iiijo* Ymios pdéos vidett ad Natat Dni .ij 8 .vij d. % quott 
alio Pmio xyes t ceta suicia in céi cum aliis ut infra . Et 
vj* ps eiusdem gauelle est es¢ dni ufi r inferius in? firmas 
acf. 

gs Sm? Tung¢e pgenieij Rand in ditse villat Commoti 
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. de Ughalet p annum Pmino Oim Séo% .xiiij. § .v. d ob q*. 


De quibus ext*hendi sunt ab ista sm* hic % ponend in aliis 
villatis put pbat* supius in pceelt singulag gauellas—ix 8 .j d 
ob q*. 
gs Et sic restat Sm* tocius Tunge¢ villate de Dennant p 

annum—yv. § .illj. d. 

Natat Dni . xvj §. vil d q* 
3s Sm* past?|Med xilm* . xj 3 . uy d ob/ Sic p a™ 1. 8 

Pring in Pmis} Nat sti Iobis . xj 8. iij d obf vj & ob q*. 
Ex sce Cruceé . xj 8. lij ¢ ob., 
* * * 


Villata de Grugor. 


Tota villata de Grugor que cont de tris t vastis .CCClviij. 
ac¥ di t di rod consistit in tenur* pgenieij Rand Bagh ap 
Asser in iiij* lecte ut p3 supims in Dennant et eo suid 
plenius patent in ptiélis supius in Dennant . Unde pgenies 
Rauthlon ap Rand quog noia inscribunt* sri? in Dennant tei 
hic in? se ut pat; supius? toti Wele Rauthlon ap Rand quod 
consistit in iiij*" gauelt . reddendo de Tung¢ put pat; ibm in 
pti¢lis .x. d. t nichil aliud hic q omia alia eos Suié inserunt* 
in Dennant Et diis nullam het escaet in isto Wele. 

Item Wele Idenerth ap Rand quod consistit ptit in iiijer 
gauelt ¥ pgéies pdicti Idenerth quo} noia plenius patent in 
Dennant tenét unam gauelt integr t quing, ptes séde gauelt 
% quartam ptem Pcie gauelt t eciam duas ptes quarte gauelle. 
Reddendo de Tunge in? se hic put pleni® patet in pticlis 
sepate in Dennant vij4. ob % ceta Suic in Dennant Et sic 
q*i quarta ps ‘t .xvj*. ps istius Wele vel q*i una gauella % 
quarta ps istius gauelle est escaet dni Unde respondetr 
inferius t ¢. 

Item de Wele Danyel ap Rand quod consistit in ij 
gauelt ? pgenies paicti Danyel quoz noia patent in Dennant 
tenent septem ptes prime gauelt t mediet séde gauelt Red- 
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dendo de Tunge put pat; in ptiélis in Dennant .vij d ob. Et App. Bd. 
ceba Suié in Dennant . Et sic quarta ps t .xvj* ps istius 4p. 
Wele aut mediet % viij* ps uni? gauelt est es dni Unde 19> 
respondet? inferius % €. 

Item de Wele Keuret ap Rand quod consistit in .ij. gauelt 
pgéies dicti Keuret quoz noia patent in Dennant tenent 
quinque ptes istius gauelle . reddendo de Tunge put pat3 in [p. 162.] 
ptic! in Dennant v. d g* % ceta Suid in Dennant Et siz 
mef % vj ps altius medietate istius Wele aut eciam jj. 
gaull. integ? % vj. ps altius gauelt sunt est dni Uf 
respondet® infer?. 

Sm* Tunge de Grugor .ij § .vj d q?. 

Et erit Pporco escaete dni de Pris bosce % vaste forisftis 
in Grugor Scdm veram pporcéem .Cviij. ac¥ j. rod t .xij. ptié 
De quib3 allocant® [&c] 


Villata de Quilbreyn. [p. 163.] 


Et sciend Gd tota villata de Quilbreyn consistit in tenura 
pgenieij Rand Vagh supius in quatuorlectis Et quodit lecti 
diuidit™ in tot gauellis % totidem pporcdib; t p easdem 
pporcdes accidit escaeta dni sicut in Dennant vel Grugor 
supius . Et cont déa villata in Pris bosce t vaste . Mt Clxviij. 
ac¥ ‘t .iij. rod unde sequit™ primo de Suig viuog ‘t eo% tenur t 
postea de t¥ mortuos cont* pacem . que sunt escaeta dni * €. 

Pgenies Rauthlon ap Rand quo ndia patent in Dennant 
tenent toti Wele Rauthlon ap Rand in iiij*" gauelf . reddendo 
de Tunge .x. dt ceta Suié in Dennant Et nulla est escaeta 
in isto Wele. 

Item pgenies Idenertti quo noia patent in Dennant tenent 
q*i medietatem ‘t .iij. ptes quarte ptis de Wele pdéi Idenerth 
quod ptit* in .11)°". gauellis . reddendo de Tunge in? se vij d 
ob t ceva Suic in Dennant . Et sic quarta ps istius Wele % 
quarta ps altius quarte ptis eiusdem sit esé dni . Ui rt 
inferius. 
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Item pgenies Danyel ap Rand quog noia patent in Dennant 
tenent mediet ‘%t iij ptes quarte ptis istius Wele . reddo de 
Tunge hic vij ¢ ob % ceba Suid in Dennant . Et iiij ps % 
.Xvj*. ps istius Wele est es¢ dni Unde respondet* inferius. 

Item pgenies Keuret ap Rand quo noia patent in Dennant 
tenent v3 . ptes medietatis istius Wele reddendo de Tunge 
hic .v. d q*‘tceta Suic in Dennant Et sic mediet * vj" ps 
altius medietatis istius Wele est escae? dni . Unde respondet* 
inferius. 

Sm* Tunge de Quilbreyn Pmio Oim Séog ij 8 vj ¢ q*. 

Et est ppars dni in villa de Quilbreyn .CCCliij. acr .ix. 
pti¢ di que appruant* inferius. 

* * * 


Villata de Pennaualeth. 


Villata de Pennaualet que cont in P¥ bosé % vaste i y 
acr di consistit in omib3 porcédib3 in tenura pgenieij Rand 
ap Asser Et in tot lecte t tot gauelt sicut PX villat Pcedens 
de Quilbreyn Et omes P’} da¥ qui tenent in Dennant % 
Grugor t Quilbreyn tenent hic in quatuor lectis ut ibi Et 
redd de Tunge in? se p anni mio Oim Séo3 .vij dob . Unde 
Prioday de Wele Rauthlon ap Rand .iij ¢ ob . PYoda¥ de 
Wele Idenerth ap Rand jj @ ob % di q®. Priodar de Wele 
Daniel ap Rand .j d ob t di q* t Priodar de Wele Keuret ap 
Rand . ob q? . Et ceta Quié in Dennant Bt sunt escaet dni hic 
q*i uni Wele % viij*. ps t xij* ps istius Wele que continent 
quartam ptem % xxxij**™ ptem % xlviij*™ ptem istius ville. 

ss Sm* Tunge de Pennaualet Pmio Oim Séog . vij d ob. - 

Et sic est poréo escaet dni in villa de Pennaualet sctm 
pticipacdem directam .CCxxvij. acf .ij. ptié di. 

D quib3; allocant™ ditse Priodat de Arquedloke Hano- 
dreghhaith in excamb p e03!' ibm .Cxlviij aci di Et xv act 


fre arentant’ ut patebit inferius. 
* * * 


1 So in the MS. 
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Villata de Penglogor. 


Tota villata de Penglogor consistit in tenura pdée pgefi APP. Ba. 


Rand ap Asser in tot lect¢ sicut px villata pcedens Et .v. 
1335, 


iidem qui tenent villat de Dennant . Grugor . Quilbreyn . et rp. 166.] 
p- 166. 


Pennaualet tenent in? se totam istam villatam pe porcdem 
escaet dni ut pat; inferius Tt reddunt per anni de Tunge ?mio 
Oim Sos vij ¢ ob . Unde Preoda¥ de Wele Ruathlon ap 
Rand .inj d q* . Prioday de Wele Idenerth ap Rand ij. 4 . 
Priodat de Wele Daniel ap Rand .ij @ ob di q® t Priodaf de 
Wele Keuret ap Rand ob % di q* Et facient ceta Suié in 
Dennant . Et quarta ps t .xxxij*. ps Y xlviij* ps istius ville 
est escaet dm uf r” inferius. 

ss Sm? Tung¢ villate de Penglogor p anfi tio Oim SCo3 
—yvij! ob. 

Et cont tota villata de Penglogor .Cxxviij. ac¥ Et inde 
ppars escaet dni cont de tre t vaste. t & .XXXvlij. ac¥ di % 
xxvj pti¢ dimid. 


* * * 


Villata de Hendreuennyth. |p. 167.] 


Villata de Hendreuennyth cont in tris vaste .CCix act 
iij. rod cuius mediet consistit in tenura pgéi Rand Vaghan 
supius in .ij%. lect@ t alia mediet est de tenura pgenieij 
Rees:Gogh in .j°. lecto . Unde primo sequit™ de pparte prima 
eyed. 

D mediet villate de Hendreuennyth que consistit in 
pgenie Rand Eadem pgenies tenet medietatem illam pe inde 
escaet ut patebit inpostes in tot lecte % tot gauelt put 
tenent in Dennant vel aliis villatis pdicte Et reddunt de 
Tung¢ in? se put patet p pticlas specificatas sr° in Dennant 
xv d ob . Et fat ceta Suié in Dennant t é. Et reddidit ista 
medietas de Tung¢ p anni dum fuit integr in mai pdict pgeii 
ee ds 

ss Sm* Tunge pgeh Rand Vagh hic—xv d ob. 
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Villata de Prestelegote. 


Villata de Prestlegot¢ que uniusalid cont; .DOxxx. ac 
tre bosé % vast fuit ptit in .iij. ptes. UA p'ma Pcia ps 
consistit in tenura pgeniei Rand Vagh % reddid* illa 2cia 
ps di fuit integ* in tenura illius pgéiel xx. d. p anni . Et 
alia Pcia ps consistit in tenura pgéiei Idenerth que sitr di 
fuit integ? ¥ de Tunge .xx. 4. Et ultia Pcia ps fuit in tenura 
pgéiei Keneuerch ap Maer t ¢ . que sitr fr de Tunge di fuit 
integ¥ .xx. d. p anni. Et ofis pdée pgefi sit lite . Uf seqr 
distincto p'mo de p'ma pgéie . stdo de stda . Pto de Ptia. 

Pgei Rand Vagh quoz noia patent in Dennante ts hic in 
.iiij. lect p'ma ppartem istius ville . Vidtt Pciam ptem except 
inde .iiij*. pte t .xxxij**. ptet xlviij* pte que sit escaet dni 
Yone mortuoz cont* pacem . Et reddit pdti Prioda¥ niic de 
Tungé in? se p anni Pio Oim Soy put p3 p peelt distinct in 


Dennant¢ .xiiij. ¢ q* . Et ni aliud hic q, in Dennant supius. 
* * * 


3s Sm* Tung¢ de Prestlegot¢ .iij $§ .ij d. 
Natat Dni xXxij. ¢ °) 
Med xl¢ xxiij. ¢ 6.' Sm* p a™ viij. 


ss Sm* pastus { 
aa ES siiloh  .xxijd.o(. dx ¢. 
itis Exaltacé sée cruc€ .xxiij d 6. 

Et scit q@ de pima tcia pte villate de Prestlegote que est 
de tenura pgéiei Rand Vagh ptinent dno de escaet t ¢. 
stdam! veram pticipacém de tris bosé t vaste lxiij ac¥ dij. 
rod di % .x. ptié. 

Itm de .ij**. pparte eiusdm ville que est de tenura tri 
lectos Madoke ap Ideflth . Heilyn ap Idetth % Eigh ap 
Idetlth ptinent dno de escaet .Cj. act di % .iiij. pti Pre bost 
‘t vast. ; 

Itm de ultia pparte eiusdm ville que est de tenura 
Keneuth ap Maer ‘tt Res ap ‘Hunyth ptinét dno eodm im? 
Axxij. ac¥ j. rod di t .x. pti¢. Kt sic est sm* tocius escaét 
3 kane oY" aes oie oe 
10 
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c 
ij. XXxvij. ac¥ .j. rod di % .iiij. ptié que app"ant" ut stati patebt 
iposteru. 


Villata de Petrual. 


Villata de Petrual que cont; .M1.C.Ixx acf . consistit in 
-xiij. lectis liboz de quib3 statim patebit in postera . Vidtt de 
quott lecto p se. 

Prioda¥ de pgéie Rand Vagh quog noia patent in Dennant 
tenent hic tantam ptem in .iijj. lect q’ntam tenent Srius in 


Pmio oim Séog . t nf alind hic quia omia alia eos Suié onantt 
Srius in Dennant . Et q@uis reddant hic pleni Tange : nto? 
quarta ps t .xxxij*. ps t .xlviij*. ps istius lecti hic est escaet 
dni . sié de eo tenura in aliis villis . Et if fndet* inferius ci 


ceteris escaet¢ t ¢. 
* * * 
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APPENDIX Be. 


Extent of the Villata of Wickwere with the Hamlets of Boy- 
droghyn and Kilinayl, in which the Wele of Lauwarghe ap 
Kendalyk held. 

Roos Ysdulas. 


Extenta Comot de Roos Ysdulas fea a°. Rege Ee iije!. p? 
cog .vilj®. 

Scien Gd diis nichil febit de veti ddico nic in anico sno 
ni Maneria de Dynnorbyn Vaur quod extendit" inferius in 
serie Comot ci villat de Dynnorbyn Vaur ut inferi? patebit in 


suo cursu tT ¢. 


Villata de Wyckewere cti suis Hamellis de 
Boydrogtyn t Kilmayl. 

Villata de Wyckwere citi Hamelt de Boydroghyn % Kyl- 
may] consistebat tempib3; Pincipi ante conquesti in octo 
lectis . Unde .vj. lect fuerat in dibs locis Pdéis vidit in 
Wyckewere Boydrogtiyn t Kylmay] . Et de hiis .vj. lecte 
und lecti fuit penit? in tenura libog quod vocat" Wele 
Lauwargh ap Kendelyke . Secunda lectu consistit vidtt due 
ptes in tenura liboy % tcia ps in tenura } Natiog quod lecta 
vocat’ Wele Morythe. 

qleih lecth eqnaistit vid; due ptes in tenura hibos % Poia 
ps in tenura Natioz quod quidé lecti vocatt Wele Peidytt 
Mog’. 
~~ Geba tria lecta de pdéis .vj. lectis fuerunt integre in tenura 
Natioz . Unde p'mii lecti vocat" Wele Breynte . Secundi 
lectti vocat™ Wele Meynon et 2ciai vocat® Wele Bothloyn 
% duo ultia lecta de pdzis vi. lectis : fuerunt tantamodo 


ies 
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in villa de Boydroghyn % consistit péit? in tenura Natiog . 
Unde pimi lectii vo" Wele Anergh Cuyrdyon, et scdm 
lectii vocat" Wele Thlowthon . Unde sequit™ de quott lecto 
Siatim scdm gd pmittit™ t de noib; inde tenent ci eo% Suié % 
deinde de Pporcdib; dni que sibi attingunt ptim fone tenencit 


moriencit cont* pacem, ptim p defen Suiciog pti pdefcu heredt 
in cio g*du V1 infra tcia gd 1 ¢. 

De p'mo lecto quod consistit toli? in tenura hbog t quod 
est in omib3 vilt t hamelt flunt tria lecta seu tres gauelle 


vidtt Wele Risshar¢ ap Lauwargti . Wele Moridyke ap Law" 


et Wele Kandalo ap Lauwargh, et sequit™ p'mo: de primo, 
sédo ¥ de stdo, Ycio: de tcio t &. 

De Wele Risshard ap Lauwargt fiunt tres gauelt, vidtt 
ganelt Madoke ap Risshard gauelt kKendalo ap Risshard % 
Gauelt Ken! ap Risshard. 7 
~~ Gronou ap Madoke Vaghn . Eynon Routh f¥ eius Heilyn 
ap Eynon ap Risshard . Heilyn ap Grofi ap Eynon Bleth 1 
Ithel fres eius t Heilyn ap Eynon Gogh tenent gauelt Madok¢ 
ap Risshard integ¥ reddo de Tung¢ in? se p a™. tio oim Scoz 
.viij. @. Et p past Pincipis ad Nat Dni .xij. d. Med .xl®. vj. d 
Et ad fm Nat Sci Iohis Bapt .vij. d . ob . Et ad fim Exaltacdis 
sée Crucis .vj. d. Et facient ceta Suicia ci aliis libis istius 
Comot in céi de quib; patebit in fin isti? Comot int cdes con- 
suet t ¢. 

Madoke ap Heilyn ap Howel . Ithel ap Io3 ap Kendalo 
Griff ‘t Tuder f¥es eins . Danid ap Kendalo ap Ioz . Danid 
Vagh*n ap Dauid ap Jo3 t Tuder fr eins tenent ganelt 
Kendalo ap Risshard integi reddo in? se de Tunge tio pdéo 
v. ¢. ob. Et ceta Suié in oib; ut Gauelt px peedens. 

Kei Vagh*'n ap Kef ap Madoke . Hyuon fr eius . To3 ap 
Madoke ap [og Ih fr eius . Dauid Loyd ap Kendalo . To fr 
eius . Mad ap Kefi ap Eynon. Dauid t In f¥es eius . Madok¢ 
ap Dauid ap Hynon . Ada t Danid f¥es eius pdéus Heilyn 
ap Eynon ap Risshard t uepotes sui supius in gauelt Madoke 
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tenent tres ptes gauelt Kei ap Risshard reddo in? se de Tunge 
Pio pdéo .vj. d . Et p past Pincipis p a™. ad Nat Dni .ix.d. Pio 
Med .xI°. iiij. dob . Pio Nat si Iohis Bapte .v. d ob q* . Et tio 
Exalt sée Crucis .iiij. ¢ . ob . Et facient ceva Suicia in céi ut 
sup* . Et q@rta ps istius gauelt est escaeta dni . Unde fnebit* 
inferius ca cevis escaetis. 

Itm de sédo Wele quod est extractii de Wele Lauwargh 
ap Kendalyke et quod supius nicupat® Wele Moridyke ap 
Lauwargh nulla ext*hit™ gauelt ideo dicit™ id idem Wele nisi 
ut una gauelt unde Kendalo ap Madok¢ ap Kynon . Eynon 
ap Grofi ap Griff. Lauwargh fr eius . loz ap Lauwargti ap 
Griff t Madoke ap Heylyn ap Griff tenent gauelt Moridyke 
ap Lauwargh integr f de Tung. in? se .xij.d. ob. q*. Et p 
past Pincipis ad Nat Dni .xij. 4. s¢do tio vj. a. cio tio 
.vij. d . ob . Quarto Pio .vj. d . Et facient ceta Suicia in céi ut 
sup*. 

Itm de Yio ele ex*cto de Wele Demers ap Keno 
ap Kendal que dr Gatien oe subsequit*. 

Groii ap Eynon ap Madoke . Hynon ap fog 7 Iu® ffes eius 
‘ Heilyn ap Eynon ap Howel tenent gauelt Tos ap Kendalo 
integ? reddo de Tung¢ in? se Pio pdéo .viij. ¢ . Et p past 
Pincipis p a™ ad Nat Dni t quot a° Vio. 

Itm Ithel ap Eynon ap Kendalo % Phelip fr ei? tenent 
.vjt®, ptem gauelle Kyloen reddo de Tunge Pio pdéo j.d. ob. 
Kit p past Pincipis p a™. p'mo Vio .ij. d. sédo Pio j. dq?. 
q*rto! Pio j. ¢ . Et fag alia Suit in cdi ut sup* Et. v%. ptes 
isti? gauelt sunt escaet dni. Unde fndebit" inferius % ¢. 

De duab3; ptib3 stdi lecti quod vocat™ Wele Moroythe . 
quod est in villa de Wickewere % hamelt de Kilmayl A 
Boydroghyn sunt q*tuor vidtt due gauelt Meiller ap Morroyth 
t due gauelt Lauwargt ap Morroyth . Et de cia pte isti? lecti 
age est in tenura } tg aor indet* inferi? it Natios % é. : 


i So i in “ict MS. 
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Toz ap EyEes ap lenaf tenet tcia pté . j® gauelt Meiller 
ap Morroyth . ¥ . de Tunge Pio pdeo .iiij. d. ie Et p past 
Pincipis p a™. vidtt p'mo tio .iiij. ¢ . Secundo Pio «ij. ¢ . Pcio 
Yio .ij. d . ob . q@rto tio j. t . Et faéceta Suig in cdi ut sup* 
Et una gauelt integ¥ % .ij®. ptes de .ij>3. gauelt pdéis sunt 
escaet dni Unde fnde" inferius. 

Kynon ap Kendalo ap Kefi Pithle % Tog fr eius tenent 


medietaté unius gauelt que fuit Lauwargh ap Moroythe .7. 
de Tung Pio pdéo .vj. dg? . Et p pastu Pincipis pimo Pio 
Vj. . Sédo Cio .iij. d . Peio Vio ij. ¢. ob q* t Grto Pio ij. &. 
Et ceta Suicia ut sup* Et alta med einstm gauelle est 
escaeta dni Unde fndebit" inferius. 

Rees ap Meiller ap Heilyn . Groi % Lt f¥es eius. 
Meiller ap Jog ap Heilyn Dauid Gronou % [og fres eius . 
Meiller ap Lewet ap Heilyn Eynon t M’Jedyth fies eius Ii 
ap [oy ap eae ‘t Dauid fr eius tenent medietaté gauelt 
Tox ap Lauwargh .f. de Tung Lio paco ij. d. Et p pastu 
Pincipis ad quemtt mina sicut px* gauelt peedens . Et alta me- 
dietas eiusdem gauelt est escaeta dni . Unde rdebit* inferius. 

De duab; ptib; Wele quod vocat" Pidrith Mough nd fit 
ni una gauelt litox unde statim subsequit™ . Et de Yeia pte 
eiusdem Wele que céstitit in tenura Natioz unde fndebit* 


5 . « Yaw ~, os 
inferius int Natios scdo. 


Jenaf map Ithel ap Madok . Ririth t Gurg ffes eins . 


Gro Vagh*n ap Groh ap Madok . Groii ap Iog Loyd . log 
ap Ririth ap Grofi . Meiller ap Rees . Grofi t Jeti ffes eius . 


10 ap Lauwargh ap Pithle . Dauid % Ririth ffes eius tenent 
.vij. ptes ganelt Pridith Mough . ¥ . de PLS tio pdéo 
Exh. dob: q* whe p past Pincipis Ee tid xed = 6 - 
Sedo tio .v. @. q® . cio Pio vj. d . ob . q* . Quarto tio .v. d. 


) aes poe Soe . 
q*. Et ceva Suié in cdi ut sup*. Et ny a eiusdm gauelt est 
escaet dni . Uf fndet” inferius % ¢. 
‘ 7 . ~ re on - Ses anon 
Sm? Tunge libo¥ de Wickewere pa™ tio O1m Scog yj. § 
Seite GEE 
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ae Dni vij. $j. aa 
Sm* past? Pin-| Med xl¢ iij. 8 vj. d ob g*! S* p a™ xviijé. 
cip bis ne sti [ohis iiij.8.v. d. ob q* | viij. ob gi’. 
Exaltsée C'cis 11). 8.vj. ¢.ob q* 
De cia pte Wele Moroythe que fuit in tenura Natioz ut 
sup? nullus remansit tenens viuus 83 est péitus escaet dni 
raone mortuoz cont* pacem Et respondet" inferius ci cetis 


escaetis t ¢. 
het domi no hent domi 


Eynon ap Kendalo ap Madok . Iet % Heilyn fies eius 
tenent medietaté Pcie ptis de Wele Pridith Mough . 7. de 
Tunge p a® mio pdéo .vj. d. g* . Et isti ci aliis parib; suis 
inferius t ci Natis de Dynhengryn inferius reddent adinuicem 
p past famit Pincip in céi viij. § j.d . ob ad .iiij™. Pios 
sup*déos vidtt ad Nat Dni .ij. § Med xl® .ij. § . Nat sci Ioftis 
Bapte ij. § . Et ad festi Exalt sce Crucis .ij. 8 j. d. ob. Et 
colligit™ ille pastus p catalt et iidm Natiui reddunt p a™ p 
pastu equi Ragloti in cdi ad fm Exalt ste Crucis .xiiij. d ob. 
qui quidem pastus colligit® in? eos p catalt t € . Et iidm 
Natiui ci illis de Dynhengreyn reddent adinuicem p a™ p 
pastu dext*F % garcéis ad Pmina pdém .viij. § .iiij. d. % p 
constructione Molené de Bragot .iij. § p a™ ad Pmios Pent % 
sci Michis qui carcant™ ci Molend pdéo Et p etctée pposit P 
a™ ad fm exalt Sée Crucis .x. § . Et quitt istog Natio; hens 
domi dabit j. galt ad Nat Dni #1 Jj. d . Et accidit Scd¢m mag 
vel min? put ptres eo3 habuerunt domos ¥1 pauciores Et 
quitt eo siue domi fiuerit sine non . sine ptit® fuit in? cées 
consuetudies in fine istius Comoti Et alta medietatas! Pcie 
ptis eiusdé Wele est escaeta dni unde fndet* inferius. 


escaet¢ ‘t ¢. 


1 §0 in the MS. 
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: het domi nt te3 adhuce ut dr no ht domi s3 
Madok ap Ios . Wilt t los Wynene fr eius Ios Cam ap 
est try diffyc het domi 


Madok ap Willym Dauid ap Ithel ap Willym % Madok ap 
Ithel ap Grofi tenent q*rta ptem de Wele Moynou . ¢ de 
Tung¢ in? se fio pdéo .ix. ¢ . ob . Et ceta Suicia fad in omib; 
ut Nati de Wele supius Pridith Mough Et tres ptes istius 
Wele sunt escaeta dni Unde Yndet* inferius. 

Ttm de duob; lectis Natio que sunt penit? in Boydroghyn 
ut sup* t nichil in aliis villis . pim& lect& quod yocat™ Wele 
Anergh Cuyr Duyon est péit® escaeta dni vidtt medietas inde 
racone mortuog cont* pacé . Et alta medietas est tyrdiffyc in 
mafi dni p deféu Suié Et inde respondet” inferius ci cetis 
escaetis ‘t ¢. 

Et Scdm lectii quod vocat? Wele Thleythen 7 quod sitr 
est. penit® in Boydroghyn diuidit™ in q*tuor gauelt Unde 
statim subsequit™ de q*tt gai p se. 

De pima gauelt isti? lecti que vocat" gauelt Pridith boleh 
que solebat reddere de Tungeé .ix. d. Et p .iij. vasis butir 
.x. §. nullus remansit tenens s3 est integi escaeta dni unde 
¥ndet" inferius % ¢. 


né ht domt no ht domi 
Kynon Voyl ap Eynon ap Grofit. Dauid Loyd ap Ph ap 
né het dom no ht dom 


Danid Keni Duy ap Cadogan ap Heilyn t Kendalo ap Groi 
tenent medietatem ganelt map Gurnewytti . ¥ . de Tunge tio 
pdco .iiij. ¢. ob . Et p j. vase di buti? .v. 8. eodm tio Et 
ceta Suicia in cdi t é. Et isti tenentes dicunt qd no soluat 
gallinas neq, p opibs antipnalib; eo qd nullus eog sedet sup 
fram tn quitt Pram tenens siue sederit sup tram sine no: 
dabit p opibus autiipnalib; scdm dém alioz Natio3 supius p 
ij. dietis messionis .iiij*. ob . tn n't inde hic q3 in gauelt 
Keii Duy inferius Et debent isti de iure cenari ad domi sup 
fram sna construenda simul ci omib3 aliis Natis domos nd 
hentib; si habeant unde . Ideo t ¢. Et alta medietas isti? 


giuelt est escaeta dui uude respondet” inferius tC. 
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App. Be. no ht dom no hent dori 
Griff Bagh ap Madoke Gogti . Groi t Tuder fYes eius 
1335, |tenent ?cia pté gauell Brynprydan . ¥. de Tunge Tio pdéo 
ij. d. Et p .j. va8 butit eodm Tio .iij. 3 iiij. d. et cea Suicia 
ut sup*. 
Bryn Itm Iei ap Madoke ap Geinthlyn tenet .ix*™. ptem 
pridan. |leiusdem gauelt .f. de Tunge .j. d. Et p .iiij*. pte % .viij*. 
pte .j®. vasis butif .xv. d . eodé tmio . Et faé at Suicia ut sup* 
Et sic medietas t ix*. ps al?ius medietatis sat escaet dni unde 
rndet* inferius t ¢. 


h3 dom ha dom 
Itm pdéi Eynon Voy] ap Eynon . Dauid Loyd ap Ph. 
het dom 
Keni Duy ap Cad t Kendalo ap Grofi tenent ?ciam ptem t 


Duy. xviij*™. ptem gauelt Kei Duy . r. de Tunge Pio do .iij. & . 
[p. 205.] ob . Et p j. vase t .viij*. pte j?. vasis but eodm Pio Jiij. g 
ix. @. Et ce®a Suicia ut sup* Et medietas % .ix*. ps eiusd 
gauelt sunt escaet dni unde rndet* inferius % ¢. 

Sm* Tunge Natio; de Wickewere t Boydroghyn p a™. Pio 
Omnia Séog .ij. 8 ij. ¢. ob . q* . Unde .ij. d diffyke. 

Sm* gallinaz ad Nat Dni ut nic .viij. gallin pe viij. a. 


Gat Kei 


Sm! opi autipnalii ut nic .xhj. opa pe .v 8 vj. 4. 

Sm* butif p a™. Pio Oim Séog ut nic .iiij. vas pe xij. § 
jij. &. 

De aliis pastib3 nichil assimant* hic *’ quia in fine Comot 
tie, 

Et sciend gd villata de Wickewere cont3 in Pris boscis % 
vastis . M'lxxij. ac¥ .iij. ro¢ % di . Hamelt de Kilmayl cont 


. 4 __ jin omib3 .Clx. ac¥ % di . Hamelt de Boydroghyn cont} 
médosus, |-MICCCsl. ack Pre bosci t vast unde Sm* in unitlso MIDIxxiij.! 
forte. act .j. rod . di. Et inde erit ppars escaet dni Scdm veram 
_ |pporedem MtDCxxxvinj acf .j. rod di % ¢ . De quib3 allocant* 
Distincto 'qi}sis podarus de Lewenny t Astrete Canon in excambio p 

escaet. PS cae nes: 9) 
eo% pridniis in déis vilt t € . quedam pporcées diusog tenenciti 


1 So in MS. 
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in Wickewere qui obierit cont* pacem quoy pporcdes debent : Apr. Be. 
contiere .Clxxv. aci .iij. rod Pre bosé % vast . Et sic supsunt [Megs 
de ppte dni in Wickewere . Kilmayl % Boydroghyn | 1836. 
MICCCCIxij. act di % di rod Pre bosé % vast que app%ant® ut 

patet inferius . Primo in Wickewere postea in Kilmay] 1! 

deinde in Boydrogtiyn. yy 


Hugo de Hultofi tenet in Wickewere medietaté .j?. bouat Bouat de 
Wicke- 


tre contifi .v. ac¥ tre que solebant poni in renili in villat de Rene 


Lewenny p quib; solebat reddere p a™ .xx. d. ut patet in? 
bouat de Lewenny %t nic dat’ p carta dni tenent™ quiete ci 
alia dimid bouat in Lewenny ptifi ad Burg de Dynbeigh infra 
muros. 
Lewet ap Eynon Cogti tenet .vj. act jj. rod Pre de escaet Firi acf 


. . s\n ~ . ~ m 9... D my me Aye De de 
OWI OvE pe acr .vj. d. f. p a™ad tios Pent ‘t sci Michiis Wicke- 
aij, Sejo7d VOD, were. 


Tdm Lewet tenet .xx. ac¥ Pre unde ij. ac pé ack .vj. d% 
xvij. ac¥ pe act .viij. d. T. p a™ Pis pdéis .xij. 8 itij. @. 

Tog ap Eynon ap Yenaf tenet..j. acy di. péac¥ .viij. d. ¥. 
® . pdéo .xij. 4. 

Tdm Log tenet .xij. ac¥ .inj. rod dt unde .1j*. ac¥ Yt di ¥ di 
rod pe ac¥ .viij. d Ux. ack j. rod pe ack .vj.d. ¥.? pdicte 
Nios ok. Ob: 

Tdm Jos tenet ij. ac¥ di % xxx. ptic Unde .j. act % 
Xxx ptic pé act viij. dt ij acf di pe ac¥ vj d. FP. p aj. s. 
ob. 

Et idm Jog tenet iiij. ac¥ di Pre pe ack viij ad. ¥ 


a 
fa) 
lg oe) 


ij. S. 

Ithel Loyd ap Cadog tenet .xvj. act j. rod tre unde xiij 

ars oD nihaswieis's oe Pea vatne Lye, GS 3 my 

acr di pe act .iij. dt ij. acf 13. rod pe ac¥ .vj.d.r.pa™. 
Cop wes aed ob: 

Idm Ithel tenet .j. rod tre qua Eynon ap Dauid ap Gro 
tenuit .€.2.p ij. a. 

Idm Ithel tenet .iiij. acf tre ij. ro¢ £2. p ij. 8 .iiij. a 
ob . pé act .vj. 4. 
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Eynon ap Kendal ap Kefi tenet j. act .iij rod di pé ack” 
iiij.d.¥.0. p vij. d. ob. 

Idm Eynon ap Kendal tenet .j. ac¥ di tre. ¥ .? . p .xij. 4. 

Eynon ap Kendal ap Madok tenet j. ac¥ di. 7.2.2 
“Lx.0d: 

Gurg ap Ithel tenet .viij. ac¥ .iij. rod di. Unde j. acf 
j. rod di pé ac¥ viij. ¢ % vij. act di pe ack Wicd seats p 
Ail. 8 .viij. d. 

Idm Gurf tenet j. rod di. ¥ ?. p .iij. &. 

Ririth ap Ithel tenet vij. ac¥ j ro¢ Unde iij. ack di pe 
act vj. @ Y,iij. ac inj. rod di. pe ac¥ wviij. d ¥ p a™. 2. p 
Lj. 3 ij. d. 

Iu* map Ithel tenet iii). ac¥ .j ro¢ Unde iij ack pé ac¥ 
inj & %.j. ack j. rod pé act viij. dF. 2. p -xxiy. &. 

Ithel ap Ioz tenet j. act. ¥. 7. P .viij. a. 

Griff ap Tog tenet ij. act di tre®. 2. p xx. @ pe ac¥ 
wii. &. 

Rees ap Meiller tenet .viiy. act tre pe ac¥ vj. ad... p 
liij. 3. 

Idin Rees tenet de fra que fuit Kei ap Meiller .v. ac¥ pé 
act Jiiij. d Ft. p xx. &. 

Idm Rees tenet .vj. act j. rod fre unde di ac¥ % di rod pé 
ack iiij. d tv. acf dit di ro¢ pé ack .vj. d. re. 2. p .iij. s. 
bs 

Et idm Rees tenet .ij ac¥ di. t dirod . Unde j. ac¥ t di ~ 
rod pé act .vj. d % .j. ack % di pe act viij. d. FP. 2p 
xvilj. ¢ . ob q*. 

Leuky que fuit uxor Kendat ap Kefi tenet j. ac¥ .iij. rod 
pe ack wc aes p axe, a. 

Eadm Leuky tenet .ij. ac¥ .j. rod di Pre pe ack viijt, 7.2. 
p .xix. d. 

Eadm Leuky tenet di ac¥ Pre. ¥. 2. p aj. a, é 

Ios ap Lanwargh tenet .iiij. ac¥ Y xxx pti¢ Pre pe ack 
wij. dF. 2. p ij. 8 ix. &. ob. 
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Grofi Vagh'n ap Groii tenet .iij. ac¥ .iij. rod tre peii act 
iiij. @. Fp a™ 2. p uxv. 4. 

Idm Grofi tenet j. act j. rod di eid pe. ¥. Pp. Pv. 
ob. 

Idm Groii tenet .iij. acf t tciam pté j®. acre .7.pa™.in 
grosso ©. p ij. § ij. @ . ut fate. 

Heilyn ap Eynon tenet .iij. aci ‘t tciam ptem j®. acre. 7. 
pa™ . in grosso t. p js lly. 

Madoke ap Heilyn tenet iij. ac¥ t tciam ptem j®. acre . 


F. pam. 2. p .ij. 8 jij. &. 
ldm Madoke tenet j. act pe .vj. ¢. tdi ack pe ii. a. 
F.pa™.2.p x. a. 


Itm pdéus Heilyn ap Eynon tenet di ac¥ tre. #. pa™. 

Vp aijede 
’ Kenerys uxor Madoke tenet .ij. act pé ack .vj. 4 % J. acr 
di. pe ack jij. d. F. 2. p xviij. 4. 

Tog ap Ririth ap Groii tenet .xj. aci' .iij. ro¢ Unde .vij. act 
iij. rod pé ack jij. dF. 2. Pv. 8 ij. &. 

Groii Loyd ap Ithel te; v. acf .iij. rod . Unde .iiij. ack pe 
ack .viij. d . % j. ac¥ .iij. rod . pe ac¥ jij. dF. 2. BP 
AN? S .1ij0.4. 

Meiller ap Yoruard tenet j. act tre. 7.2. p ij. d. 

Eddeii ap Griff te; una ac Pre. F. 2. p viij. 4. 

Eynon ap Griff tenet ij. ac¥ di. pe ac¥ vj. d¢.F.2. 7 
“VG: 

Yeu'n Loyd ap Groii tenet .j. aci j. rod tre pe ac¥ .vilj. d. 
¥.pa™ Pis Pdéis .x. a. 

Grom ap Ios Loyd . t3 una placeam pe . ob . t vij. ack di 
bre pe acf viij.d. F. pa™. 2. pv. s. ob. 

Tangoistel uxor Eynon tenet de tra que fuit Kefi ap 


Meiller .v. ac¥ Pre pe act .iiij. d. ¥. 2. p xx. 4. 
rod di pé act .viij. d. tix. ack pe act vj. a4.¥.pa™.2.p 
SUL). 6 s¥. Ge 
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Madoke ap Ithel tenet .ij. act di t xxx ptid pe ack .viij. 4. 
¥.pa™, 2. p .xxj. dob. 

Madoke Bagh tenet una ac¥ . 7.2. p .vj. @. 

Bleith ap Kynon ap Ada tenet tram Yockyn Cam natiui 
diffike que cdt3 .xvij. ac¥ t xxv. pti fre bost % vast. F. p 
a™ 2. p. in grosso .v. §. Et nto? f. p ea Tung ¢ alia viua 


Suicia supius nota quousq, pdict Ioz Cam aut heredes sui 


vehtint ‘t satisfecint p déa tra rehabend *t @. 


pa™ sam E 
Sm* firm j. plaé 
eee 2 eat Ivj. 8 j. @. le ee 
Wickewere Sci Michis Iie id 8° .COxix. ac¥ j 
Dig [ Gi Michis .lvj. 3 Jj. | ee ee 
ptié Pre. 


Et sic supsunt de ppte-dni in Wickewere .CCxxvij. acf¥ 
aij. rod t xv. ptid Pre t vast de quib3 diis nulla capit annuale 
pficua nisi Gd céitas villat red@ dno p a™ . pinde herbag ad 
ij. Pios .xiij. § .ilij. d. Et tm valeret quett ac¥ ad app*and 
una plus % alia min® .iij. @ p a™ ad min? . Et sic foret 
app"ament p a™ plus q?m niic xlilj. § .vj. d ob. 

Sm* herbag—xiij. § 113}. d. 

It est ibi uni Molendinii aq*ticii Unde gq?rta ps ptinet 
dno qua Heilyn ap Watte tenet ad firma .f.pa™. ad ij®. 
ios pdéos .vj. 3 .vilj.d. Et idm Heilyn.¥. dno p a™. ad 
eosdm ios loco Priodaf illius vill p attack stagni Molend 
-Viij. 8 iiij. d. 

Sm? firm Molend ci attach Stagni—viij. § .iiij. d. 

Ioz ap Eynon tenet xxj. ac¥ .iij. ro¢ tre in Boydroghyn 
Unde .v. ac¥ t di. pé ack .vj.d . t.xv. ack t di pé ack .viij. ad . 
F tis pdéis xiij. sj. d. 

Ieuan ap Grofi ap Eynon tenet ix. ac¥ Pre pé act vilj. d . 
F.20P Gs: 

Grofit ap Madoke tenet . xiiij. acf pé act ii. d. F. 2. p 
lj, Savin. &. 

Toz ap Madoke ap Jog t3 iiij. acr eiusdm pe. Palap 
xyj. d. 
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Heilyn ap Grofi ap Eynon ts iiij. ac¥ iij. rod eiusdm Beii . 
E.0. p xix. dé. 

Eynon Routh ten; .iij. ac¥ eiusdm pe. ¥. 2. p xij. d. 

Wladus Vergh Edeneweyn tenet. di act. ¥. 2. p lf. Ge 

Dauid ap Dauid Wan tenet ij. aci iij. rod eiusttm pe F. 
vs p Xjed. 

Dauid ap Log tenet j. ac¥ di Ls per. d2.p RViad: 

Eynon Loyd tenet iij. ac eiusd p pes Pebep x 


xij. &. 
Dauid ap Ph tenet .ij. ac¥ eiusdm pe. F. 2. p .viij. - 
Pat ape 
Madoke ap Heilyn tenet .ij. ac¥ eiusdm pe. ¥. rs : 
wviij. a. 
Meiller ap [oz tenet .j. act di einsdm pe .F,2.p vj. &. 
Madoke ap Dauid Wan tenet j. ack #2 B .iiij. a. 


Heilyn ap Eynon tenet .ij. acf einsdm pe. ¥. 2. p -viij. &. 


Ken ap Conaghi tenet .v. ac¥ eiusdm pe . 


Itm Heilyn ap Eynon Gogh tenet .j. ac¥ di eiusd pe. ft. 
2. p .vj. a. 

Kei ap Eynon tenet .ij. act eiusdm pe. #. 2. p .viij. d . 

Eynon Voy] tenet .ij. ac¥ eiusdin pe. F. 2. p viij. a. 

Dauid ap Kendat ap Loy teny .ij. act eisd pe. F. 2, p 
eviij. 4. 

Dauid Loyd tenet .j. aci tre . ¥. 2. p .viij. 4. 

Kei Duy tenet .ij. act .f pa™.2. 2 .viij. d. Pe ack ut sup’. 

Madoke ap Pk tenet j. act. 7.2. 8 .iiij. @. 

Oiies Natiui eiusdm vilt qui dant butif tenent ganuelt 
Pidith bulgh integre que cont .1. act di tre pe ppté eins gaii 
in cdi vasto que contineret si ptita fuisset .xxvj. ac¥ di. % 
xxxij. ptié redd p anni in grosso Pminis pdictis—xvj. 8 .j. dob. 


‘i p a™ ij. 


eV. ¢ op 
Sm* firm de | pont ,| -CSSSIX.. ger. 
Boydroghyn. ' sch Baie mr j. rod tre % 
i Sci Mich .xxvij. 8 .iiij. d. q*} 


t xxxij ptic 


| .XXY}. acr di 


vast si pt 
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Et céitas eius¢m Hamelt f dno p a™ ad .ij°. Pios pdéos p 
herbag residue ppartis dni ibm .ly. § . t cont illud residua si 
ptita flit % extracta pe vasti pporcdis gauelt Pridith bulgh 


supius oi act ‘t xxviij. pti¢ quaz quett acr valeret p a™ ad 
app"and .ij. d. Et s° foret app"amenti p a™. plus q’m nic 
Aveeas 

Sm* herbag p a™—lv. 8. 

Et est ibi uni Molendini aq*tich unde . xij*. ps ptifi dno 
qua Danid ap Io tenet ad firma . ¥ . dno p a™ . ad .ij”. Pios 
pdéos .xvj. &. 

Sm* Molené p a™—xyj. 4. 

Ioz ap Eynon ap Yenaf tenet xij. act ij. rod tre mortue 
tj. act j. rod di tre diffike Unde ij. act 4 di. t di rod pe 
acf iiij. dt .xj. ack di pé act vj. d. re . PB .vj8. viijd ob. 

Groi ap Mad te; ix. acf t¥ . pe ack .viij4. % iij. rod pe 
ij. ¢. ob. F pa™ 2. p ij’. iiijd ob. 

Eynon Loyd tenet .xiij. ac¥ tre. Unde .vij. ac¥ pe act 
wviij. @. tv. ack .iij. rod pé ac¥ xij. d. Fp a™. 2. p.x.s 
Wij. & 

Heilyn ap Eynon tenet .viij. ac¥ di. pé ac¥ vj. d.%.2. 
p -iiij. 8 .iij. 4. 

Madoke ap Heilyn tenet j. ack. ¥. 2. p Vj. a. 

Heilyn ap Grofi tenet .iiij. ac¥ Pre pé ac .viij. @ Jj. rod 
poy, dob h. Bop, Seixas ob: 

Tota villata tenet .ij. ac¥ Pre pe ac¥ x. a. F. pa™ . Piiis 
pdéis .xx a. 


( S¢ p a™ .xxviij. 

Sm? firm de! Pent xij. § ij. dob q*| §.ix.d.obp 

Kilmayl tis | Sci Michis .xiiij. 8 .iiij. d ob gq; xivj. acer dit 
) di rod tre. 


Et sic supsunt de ppte dni in Kilmay] -xlvij. ac di % .x. 
ptié tre % vast p quaz herbag Céitas vilt redd p a™ . ad .ij™. 
ios pdéos .iiij. § . et tamen si ptit fuissent % extracte . 
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valeret quett ac¥ . una plus % alia min? ad apptand p a™ App. Be. 
ij. dad min? Et s° foret pficud p a™ . plus q*m niic—vij.3 “yp, 
rcs OD. 1335, 
Sm* herbag p a™—iiij. 8. 
* 


* * 

Sm* Tunge toci? Comoti de Ysdulas p a™ Pio O™ Stos— [p. 243.] 
1x8. iiij4, 

Sm* dena¥' p buti¥ eodm Pmio—Isiij. 3 ij. d . ob q*. 

Vj. 5 «ij. d . ob q* Soaps 

Sm* denaf p disce farine t Thraii aueit eo¢ Pio—xvj. 3 
uj, ob . q* p Cxlix. disce di farii t xxx Thraii % ilij‘* pte 
j°. thrat. 

Sm? pastus Piné didsimode accident¢ p c'si tlennalé Lis 
Nat Do! ij § ix d ob q*\s° illo a° 


pagous Med xl@ .xxvj§, .vjd. ob q?] vj. ‘li 
Ee . beii phe wee og see 
ae Nat sti Joh .xxxiij§. jtobq*>  .xviij’. 
Sm? Past? ea Exalt.s.Cruce .xxvj®. v4.) x4obq? 
Ping et ob . q? di. 
Consue- rr Nat Dni liij. 3 . q?, 8° toto illo 
tudines. ni Rage et xie XXVJSuVip a! a? vy) 1 
yee BY) Nat . ¥. Ioh Bapt .xxxiij§.} xix. 3.v 
padi nea Wi ye 
. 1ijd g® . di. aq. ob. 
n 


Exalt . 8. Crué .xxvj§. vijt."  q*. dig’. 
Et reddo ad p™ . 
am. YT sie semp 
dec'rendo p_ illa 
differené triennalem. 

Sm* Past? P!né diusimode accid p c'sa t'ennalem a? tic 
px seqnt— 

Nat Do! 8. inij4, g! 

Med xl* .Xxvj. 3 .iij &] s* toto illo a® .vj. li.xvij. s. 

Nate) Loh axjo8 x dt.g*di| — ob). tdi q*. 

Exalt. §. O"cis. ~ xxvj. 3 inj. d. 


Ave. Be. 


A.D, 
1335. 


[p. 244.] 
Adhuce 
de Sm? 
Past? 
Princip 
+ p 


Consue- 
tudines. 
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Sm* Past famit Princip exeunt de Natiti isti? Comoti Pis 
Nat Dol ij. § ) 
Med xl¢ yes 
Nats . lok i. 8 
ixalt . §. C%cis .ij. § .j d ob 
Et sciend Gd omes liti istius Comoti t eo3 tenentes pe 
pgéiem Edeii reddent dno in céi p a™. ad festa Exalt Sée 
xij. 3.x. 7 xx. §.j.d x. 5. 0b 
Crucis p pastu Stalofi t garcdis luctra¥ ct canib3 t Pennackew 
%t Waissyon bagtieyn adiuicé .xhj. $ .xj. d. ob. Et colligit™ 


}s°. pa™, viij. § j. & ob. 


in? eos p catalt t €. 

Et omes Natini istius Comoti Pre tenentes reddent dno 

ij. § .iiij. d iiij. § Vj. ad 
adinuicé p anna eodm tio P oe Stalofi t garcdis luctray ca 
d. 
canib3 Peveeeee 3 my hisayot ee Itm omes Natiui 
qui non dant buti¥ reddit dno adiuicé tio pdco p pastu 
xiij @ . od 

dextra¥ t garcédis t p pastu equi Ragloti .ix. § .v d . ob put 
plenius patet in villa de Wyckewer. 

Sm* past? libos % Natiti p a™. adiuicé p 


Pastu Stalofi t garcdis XV S..ajod 

Pastu Inc¥ ei canib3; Xxillj § .vij 4 a Wasa Se Ree 

Pastu Pennak % Weis bagh xij. ij ob} paves Rah te 
"els. 


Pastu dext*¢ t garcdis —viij. 8 inj d 
Pastu equi Ragloti xij. d . ob 

Kt omes hbi istius Comoti reddunt dno p a™. adinuicé p 
sustentaGone domoz % sepiti Manerii de Dynorbyn ad tmios 
Pent t sci Michis p eq*les porcédes .xiij. § .iiij. d . et colligitt 
ista consuetudo in? eos sc tm eos catalla ut dicunt. 


Tim omes Natiui istins Comoti qui dant butii' reddunt ad 


v. 8 .viij. & 
eostm in Pmios céi pro sustentacde domos eiusdm Manerii % 
vj. S .viij. d 
sustent Molend de Meynyot ut patet supius—-xiij. @ .iiij. a. 
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Sm* denay ta de libis q*m de Natis p— 

Pent ex. Si) 

Si Mich x, g[® P 9" =< & 

(Pent = iij $ iilj. d 

(Séi Mich .iij. s .iiij. d 
Sm* dena¥ exeuné de Natis p diusis minute cdsuet— 

Vidett. 

Galtis ad Nat Do! ut nic iiij. 8 . p xlviij. galtis. 


Sustent domog tis 


Sustent Molend tis \s p a™ vj§, vid. 


Cribrar auefi ad Pasch ut niic ij. 3. p xxxvj Cribr. 


Ouis t agi eodm Pio ut nic ixs Pp Rain: ot t xxxvj. agii. 
Opib3 autapnat ? Assiipt be M°. ut fic xxj$ p Clxviij. opib3. 

Accidunt iste consuedines! scdm mage % min? put plu 
flint tefi de Natiuis 1 pauciores. 

Sm? denay exeuné de Natis qui non dant butif de fine p 
offig ppditure eis relaxando p annt tio Exalt sée Crucis .x. 8. 

Sm®* yalof opa arure t herciature de Natis de Meynyot . 
Kilkydoke %t Dynorbyn Vagh'n p estimacdem céib3 annis ad 
Natat Dni .iij. §. Tamen accidit sub incerto scdm pluralit 
Natioz babené carué *% ¢. 

Sm* valor busce ad sepes putient de Natis istius Comoti 
facientib; ¥] emendantib3 sepes cdib; annis p estiacdem p'‘ino 
die Maii—ij. § . Accidit tamen sub incerto. 

Et omes libi t Nati isti? Comoti reddunt dno adinnicé 
p annt ad tios Pent % sti Mich p past Forest in coi—lx 8 
ii. a. 

Sm* patet. 

Et sic est Sm* valor oim césuetud pdict céib3 annis xvij. li 

ivi S Vij. d «0b. Gg" .-d1, 


Offie Ragloti ci feod eius valet cdib3 annis C.8 
Offié Ryngildi valet cdib; annis cai feod suis iit}. li ij. 8 
Offi Indi¢ ct feod suis valet cdib3 annis RES 
Offic Coidar ci feod suis valet céib3 annis xl. 8 
Offié Seruient pacis cti feod suis xis 


1 So in the MS. 
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. Offig Ragloti aduocariaz ci reddu hoim q! sat ee Sot = 


dni vals cdib3 annis 
Offié amoby ci amobragiis istius Cémoti valet cdib3 annis x li 
Sm? valo¥ Officio ad firm Pis— 
Pent xiij li .xij 4 
Sci Mich -xiij li xij. ¢ 
Itm pquis Cui ca fifi relet intestatog % dib3 aliis escaet 


le pa™ .xxvj li .ij. 8. 


estimant® valere cdib3 annis—xx li. Sm* patet. 

Itm pquis Cux Forest ca dib3 escaet Forest istius Comoti 
estimant® valere céib3 annis—xx. 8. Sm* patet. 

Sm? valo# Maftii de Dynorbyn quod est i dnico p a™. — 
xxiiij. li x. § .vij4. q*. 

Sm* s*may oim redditut cdsuetud % firm isti? Comoti uno 
a° pl? % alio min? in terminis . 
Oim Séo3 ty GV} dL Rim Sk}. ob. 


Nat Dni. . __ Ixxvily, 8. .ixd ob q? 
Mei xi° . : » XXVij. S.v a. q* 
Pasch ‘ ‘ : xy. /8).S° pp a™ Clin i 
Pent- 2s : Ixvj, av]. 82]. deg" SP vi. Sees € 2 ob. 
Nat.s.Joh . key, 8 j.de dig] sg* di: 
Assap¢ te Mai , : ones SS 
Exalt séeC'cis =. SCO. 8. ob g? 
Sa Michis Lxvyj. Ij. 4. dg" 
Sm* valo¥ exitua q! accidat sb incto i Pis— 
Arure ‘t herciature ae Po 
Busé ad sep . ; eas. 
Pquis t exit Forest . xx. 8, 


Pquis Cuy ci ret tescaet xx. li. 
Et sic est Sm* yaloris tocius Comoti de Ysdulas p annti 


xx 
in 6ib3 exit 8cdm isté extent—C ij . xix. li ij. § ij. dt di q’. 
Et potit app"ari p annt plus q*m nic put patet p pticlas 
in dius¢ villat de—xvij. li .viij. 8 xy, a, 
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APPENDIX Bf. 
Extent of the Villata of Dynorbyn Vaur. 


Mania de Dynorbyn Vaur. 


Situs Manerii de Dynorbyn in quo est una g*ngia 
cépetens t alta penit® vastata pe gros’ maereii . uni g*nat 
una boueria ‘t una dom? p feno ‘%t forag debit cont unitsatr 
ij ac¥ t una ptic unde aysiamt domo; ‘t Cur valet p a™ .v. 8. 
Et est ibi unt coliba¥ ruinosti quod si repet™ valebit p a™ 
vj. § -vilj. a. 

Sm* valoris capit Mesuagii ct: colabat—xj. $ .viij4. 

Et sunt ibi de tra arabili que potest quott a° seiari j. ac¥ 
ij rod di t xix. pti? que valent in grosso p a™ iij. 8 .iiij. d. 
Sunt tibi de tra arabli cousa in tres seisonas .CCj. ack % 
xxxvj. ptié que valent p a™ Scdm ditsa peia xy. li .vij. 3 ix. d- 
Unde in una seisona vidit in .ij. culturis in le Spitelfeld .Ixvij. 
acr .xv. ptic pé ack .xv. a. In s@da seisona vid; in duab3; peé ex 
pte occid del Spitelfeld .viij. ac¥ .x. ptié di . t in .1j, forlonge 
ex pte aust*li del Spitelfeld usq, ad viam regia subt? Pendinas 
lvij. ac¥ Jj. rod .xix. pti¢ di. pe culnstt acf .xv. d@. Et in 
?cia seison* in le Vaugticleit subtiori ex pte boriali vie 
pdée .liiij. ac di % xvij. ptié pe ac¥ xv. d. Et ibm ex pte 
australi eiusdm vie .xv. act t .xilij. ptit pe acé .xij. d . Itm 
sunt ibi de vei fris in cult"a vocat! le Maorderti xl. act di 
% xxx. ptié qne non valent conuti ci aliis seisonis tre arabit 
ppe eo3 debilitatem q*ppt ordinant? de ceto ad pasttam 
bidenciai t valent p a™ .xx. 8 Jiiij, @ . pd ac vj. 4. 

Sm* toci? tre arabit—CCxliij act .iij. rod di Y wy. pic . 
vat p a™—xiij. li -xj8. v4. 
i. _ 4-0 in the MS. 

ou 
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Sunt t ibi in d@nié .xxij. acf .iij. rod % iij. ptié p*ti . Vidit 
in magno p*to sim] iacent .xvij. acf .iij. rod di % viij. ptid . 
Et nic pdém p*ta % le Spitelfeld ca una pua plad int* tra 
arabilé subtio® cultte de Spitelfeld .iiij. act ij, rod % xv. 
ptié t valent in uniuso pa™ |x. 8 wviij. d . Pe act ij. 3 
viij. a. 

Sm* acf p*t .xxij. acr t xxxiij. ptié q®° . vat pa™ Ix. 8 .viij. d. 

Et sunt ibi de pastura sepali in dnicis .lxxij. act % 
xxxiij ptié que valent pa™. scdm dius pe .iiij. li .vj. 8. q?. 
Unde in Marisco quod vocat le Frith .lxvj. ac¥ j. rod di % 
“x. ptié pé ack .xv. @. In quadam plaé in? Pram arabit vidtt 
in campo desup le Spitelfeld j. rod di % xvj. ptié pe in toto 
iiij. d . Ifm in j. pcelt subtus Pendinas .j. ac¥ .j. rod Y .xv. 
ptid pe ac¥ .xij. d ta bosco de Pendinas usq, ad port Maniii 
ex zx uth ue is Ces ci virid ex* porta lj ac¥ .ij. rod 

Sm acray go eect, acy ‘t xxxiij ptié q® . valt p a™ 
Any. Linvysag”. 

Est ibi unus boscus qui vocat™ Pendinas vestitus debili 
subbosco qui cétin3 .xxxiij. ac .iij. ro¢ qui potit amputari 
quott duodecio anno % tunc valebit ac¥ .iiij. 3 . Et sic si 
subboscus pporcionet™ in .xij. ptes equales valebit p annt 
.xj. 8 .iij. ¢ . Pastura dG bosci si ita pporcionet™ valebit n'o? 
—ij. 3 ix. &. 

Sm* acray bosci .xxxilj. ac¥ .iij. rod que vat p a™ si 
pporéonet?’—xiij. §. 

Adam Anneiesone tenet ad voluntatem de paicte dnic Jj. 
plat Pre cdt .j. ac¥ .j. rod t .xj. ptié subt® bosci de Pendinas 
reddo p ea p a™ vj. ¥.ad ios Pent % sti Michis p eq'les 
porcones. 

Itm Adam ap Thornlee tenet itm j. plaé Pre ad voluntaté 
dni que continet .iij. acf . t xxv. ptié . reddo p anna ad Pios 
pdéos .v. 8. equis porcdib3. 

Adam fit Ri& tenet ibm .j. plaé cont ij. ac¥ .iij. ro % xij. 


ptid reddo p a™ tis pais .vj. $ .vj. ad. 
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Ioties de Rothelan tenet ibm .iiij. ac¥ j. rod dit .xxvij. Apr. BE. 
ptié tre assart de bosé de Pendinas. *. p a™ vil). S.eisd 
Pis . Et Ritnus del Nant tenet iux® le Maorderue quamd®m — 1335. 
plaé tre p xvj. act % .iij. ptid Pre . ¥ . p a™ Pis pdéis .viij. s. 

Sm* acraz Pre arentat .xxviij. ac j. rod di q* red@ p a™ 
ad ij. Pios—xxxiij. § .vj. 4. 

Itm pquis Cur estimant® valere cdib3 annis-—Niij. § .iij. d. 

Sma patet. 

Sm? yaloris tocius Maner de Dynorbyn i oib; exit p a" — 
xxihj. li .x. 3 -vij. & q?. 

Et est ibi quedam Hamelt que ptifi ad Mane? pdém % 
consistebat, Spon Princip integy in manib; Natioz qui 
consueuerat face dis consuet % opa ad Manet de Dynorbyn 
que niic eis arent a tempore Comit Lincolfi . Ita qd omes 
Natiui eius¢m Hamelt reddit adinuicé p anna p omimodis| Hamelt 


redditib3 . consuettid t opibs ad tios Pent % sci Michis p pve 
equales porCones .xxxy. § .x.d. Et iidm Custumarii ten in? se 
hereditaf totam illam Hamelt pe xl. ac¥ di. t xxx ptic que 
conitunt’ in déié Mane¥ supdéi . t pe .xxxviij. acé di que 
arent inferius ut statim pat in postum. 
Sm* Reddit % cons eae s ee ] } 7 
47175 ~ sf g m Nx 538 
melt de Mayrdreue - ghee, SNe oe as 
SG Michis .xvij§. xj4 j xf 
arent in titis 
Céitas ville tenet .xiiij. ac’ de escaet po acf¥ .viij. d. ¥ .\ 
p a® ad ij°* Pios Pdfos ix. § .iiij. a. 
Eadem Céitas tenet .viij. acf tre eiustm pe. t. 2. pv. 8 
Aj. d. 
Willym Cam tenet .iij. ac¥ di eiusdm pe. F.?. P POes 
5 ah age Qe .. | Hamelt 
Griff ap Iacke tenet iiij. aci eiust pe. 7.?. D ij. S| de Mayr- 


wvij. d. dreue. 
Ioties de Rothelan tenet .iiij. act eiusd pe. ¥. 2. p .ij. 8 
evi. &. 
Ioties de Pontefracto t Robtus de Castelford tei q’nd¢m 
plat vocat Thle Tee Madoke que cont .vj.acé¥ ¥.?.p. in 
grosso .ilij. 8. } 
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App. Bf. Rule Seat ds Wied 9; Pent XA So ak. Sig 
es Met sathe wee wap egeel ey Buloh ails Saeed 
1335. Se p a™ xxv. 8 .viij. d p xxxviij ac¥ di Pre. 


[p. 216.] Et sic supsunt de ppte dni itm -xviij. ac¥ Pre t vasti p 
Herbag. uaz hbag comunitas ville reddit p a™. ad ij%. Pios Pdéos 
No?. .v. §. Et tn valeret quelibet ac¥ ad app"and p a™ . ad min? 
ij. ¢ . Et sic foret app*amenta plus q*m nunc .xij. &. 
Sm? herbag p a™—v. 8. 
Et sic restat clarus valor tocius Maffii ca villata de 
Dynorbyn Vaur p a™.i unitso—xxvij. li .XV]j. 3 .j. d qe. 
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APPENDIX Be. 
Extent of the Villata of Tebrith. 


Ros Ughdulas. 


Extenta Cémoti de Ughdulas facta anno regni Regis 
Edwardi tercii post cdquestii .viij®. 

Dominus nichil Ket in dnico in Cédmoto de Ughdulas nisi 
pporcées que sibi acciderit in ditsis villat de quib3 porcéib; 
Yndebit™ iferi? in qualibet villat p se . que quidem porcées 
acciderunt dno taq*m escaet ptim racone mortuog cont* pacem 
ptim p defcu seruic % ¢. 


Villata de Tebrith. 


Tota villata de Tebrith ct Hamelt suis de Maencoke % 
Keuenkestiltfi tenet" in quing, lectis quoz quodlibet lectt 
solebat reddere de ‘Tung¢ dum fuit iutegi in maii viuog tenené 
iiij. 8. 2mio Oim Séoz . Vidtt Wele Genthlyn ap Pithle . 
Wele Kemmyng¢ ap Pithle . Wele Cadugan ap Pithle . Wele 
Edefi ap Pithle t Wele Risshard ap Pithle Et sunt omes 
tenentes in vilt t Hamelt pdcis libi Pioda¥ % null? Natiuus % 
vocant™ Wyrion Pithle. 

lox Gogh ap Madok Eynon ap Yenaf¢ 
ap Ph. Dauid ap Jeu*n Gogt Madoke ap 
Meuryke ap Heilyn tenent .iiij°". ptes istius 
Wele reddo de Tunge adinuicé tmio Oim 
Séoy .inj. § aj. ¢ . ob . Et p past Pinc p anna | 
ad Natat Dni .xv. d. Et isti ca ca! omib3 | 
aliis Prioda¥ isti? ville reddunt adinuicé p 
past Pin¢ Med xl* . ij. §. ad festa Nat S¢i | 


1 So in the MS. 
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Totiis Bapte .ij. § t ad festtii Exalt Sée Crucis 

Jj. 8. Et facient omia alia 2uié in cdi ca) Et omes isti 
omib3 libis istius Comoti, que patebunt in-| libi P riodar F . 
ferius in fine istius Comoti . Et v. ps istius | adiuicé p Past 
Comoti est escaet dni Unde fndet? inferius.| Staloi % garé 

Griffe ap Dd ap Aur Madoke ap Aur| !uc¥ ci canib; 
Vaghan . Yeu*n Vagh#n ap Jeuan. Yeuan, +t Pennak % 
ap Dd Aur . Ios Eynon t Dauid ffes eius Waiss _ bag- 
Tuder ap Tog ap Aur . Heilyn GrafftDanid Heyn pa™. ad 
fres eius Tuder ap Madoke Vagh@n . Mad fr fm Exalt Sée 
eius . Yeu®n Guyn ap Mad. Yeu®n ap Da Crucis ij. § 
ap Kei. Yeu®n ap Dd ap Madoke. Bleth, x. @ . Et 
ap Ioz Vagh*n . Dauid fr eius Dauid ap colligit® in? 
Grono Vagh®*n ap gg. Tuder freius Bleth} ©0838 P 00} 
ap Dd ap Griffry Eynon Gogh ap Eynon t) catalla. 

Ithel ap Grono Gogh tenent tres ptes isti? caue 
Wele excepta inde xxxvj®* pte reddo de Tunge 
adinuicé Pmio Oim Séog iij. s .ij. d. Et p 
past Piné ad Natat Dni -xiij. ¢ gq. ‘t ceta 
Suicia ca aliis in cdi ut sup . Et .iiij*. ps % 
Xxxvj". ps cet tria pcit isti? Wele sit. 
escaet dni Uni fndet® ci cetis escaetis in- 
ferius. 

Jog ap Willym ap Mereduth . pedog ap Willym ap Cadug. 
Lt . Gogh ap Dd . Mereduth fr ei? . Mereduth ap Lt Meiller. 
Tox ap Tud" ap Eynon t Kei ap Dd Voyl % Hoel ap a ap 
Doyoke tenent medietaté t duodecima pté isti? Wele . ft . de 
Tunge adinuicem ?mio oim Séoy ij. § iij.d Et p aes 
Pincij ad Natale Dni—xj. d . Et ceta Suicia cv aliis in cdi ut 
sup® . Et residua istius Wele est escaet dni. Unde respondet* 
ci cevis escaetis inferius. 

Mered ap Mad ap Kyno . Dd Loyd ap Lauwargh . Tuder 
ap Griffuth ap Groii Eynon Gogh ap Dd . Grofit ap Iog Gogh . 
Bleth ap Ios ap Groit % Griff ap loz ap Grofit tenent tota istud 
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Wele reddo de Tunge adinuicem ?mio Oim Scog .ilj. §. Ht Apr. Bg. 
p pastu Ping ad Natat Do! .xviij d@. Et ceta Suid in cdi ch “ap. 
aliis ut sup® Et diis nullam habet escaeta in isto Wele. oe 

Lauwargh ap Meiller ap Cadug . Dauid ap Griffri ap y,.), 
Yenafe Eynon fr eius Dauid ap Hdei ap Daniel t Edefi fr Riss- 
eius tenent tota istud Wele . ¥ . de Tunge adinuicé mio oim hard. 
Séog iiij. § . Et p past Print ad Nat Dni -xviij. a % ceta 8uié 


in cdi ci aliis supius . Kt dis nullam het escaet in isto 
Wele. 
Sm* Tung¢ de Tebryth pa™. *mio Oim Stoz—xvjs. viij4. 

ob. 

Nat Dni vj .1ij @ . ob °) 
{atet ome : mii} (S| le Dee kale 
Be .8.loh Bapt. ij. 8} iij d ob ga 
Exalt Sée Crucis . ij. 8 
Et contiet ppars escaet dni in vilt % Hamelt pddis 


Sms past? Ping Pis 


c 
iiij-xxv. act di Pre bos? % vast que app"ant® ut statim patebit 
. 9 
in postum. 

* * * 


App. Bh. 


A.D. 
1335. 


{p. 153.] 
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APPENDIX Bh. 


Extract from the Cymud of Vghalet. 


Et quicumg, eo; obierit filius eius t hes dabit dno p releti 
anteq® eius hereditat optifle possit v. § . Et si filius non huit 
tunc fra? eius aut nepos aut consanguineus qui eius heres 
ppinguior fuit vidett in ®cio gradu vel infra dabit p releii suo 
x. §. Et qui in remocori gradu fit q’m in ?tio non potit 
heredit exige n® optinere q, ex* Pcid grada nd est in? eos 
descensus Keditarius s; in hoc cau erit Pra puf escaet dni 
Tamen si dns velit ti? Pram alicui tenenti dimittere cicuis 
dimittenda est ppinquiori de sanguine illius a quo Pra illa sic 
accidit dno p defectu sanguinis ppinquioris q*m alicui ext*nio 
p vero valore ‘tt ¢. 

Item si quis eo% seu quogcumgq, alioz Natiog istius Comoti 
filiam suam maritauit aut quecumg, filiag Natiti seipam 
maritatit #1 eciam sup fornicacde conuicta flit dabit dno Pp 
amobr v. § . Et si ipa forte non huit ynde solve ppinquiores 
pentes eius seu amici soluant pea. Et eciam si vx) alicui® 
Natiui sup adultio conuict filit maritus eius soluet p ea simitr 
pamobr v. § . Et fh quocienscumq, alique eas sr hui*mo! 
maritag Fornicacéib3 aut adultiis cum dius psonis comiss¢ 
seu itat@ conuinci potunt.! 


1 There is a similar statement at the end of the Extent of the 
Cymwd of Ros Ughdulas. 
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EXTRACTS FROM EXTENT OF THE LANDS OF THE 
BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’, A.D. 1326. 


Additional MSS. 34135, British Museum. 


Extent oim terrarai et redditua dni Epi Meneti fact p 
Magim Dauid Fraunceys Cancella¥ Meneuens tempore 
venerabit patris dni Dauid Martyii . Dei gfa Epi loci Anno 
Dni . Miltmo .CCC™’. vicesimo sexto. 

* * cd 


Villa de Landewybreny. 


Oweyfi ap Lt. Ythel Loyd . Gr ap Ieuan . Ieuan Seys. 
Dauid ap Gruff Dun . Jeu2n ap Gwelowe . Ieu¢n ap GY ap 
Lt . ‘t Hé ap Ieuan iurati ibm dicunt p sacim eo3 qd diis het 


ibm una domuin in villa Et vat p annt ad locand jj. 8. 
cad * a 


Patria de Landewybreny. 
* * ® 

Itm dicait Gd sunt ibid .viij. lecti qui vocant™ Gwely de 
pimo Gwely Lt ap Vryefi . Toruth Gogh . Tortth ap Gr st 
descendentes ab eisd redd dno p anna «ij. § .iiij. d ad fm sci 
Mich . De stdo Gwely sunt Kedinor ap Cradoc . Gwas- 
nyhangel ap Cradoc t.descendentes ab eisd reddt dno p anna 
ij. 3 .ilij. d . eod Pmio . De tercio . Gwely sit Cadog’n 
Capttus Eney fit Capti . Tordth ap Cradoc % descendentes ab 
eist redd dno iij. 8 iiij. d eod Pio. De quarto . Gwely sit 
Gronou ap Duthga . Dauid ap Gwyon. Trah*rn ap Ithel 1 
descendentes ab cisd red¢d doo p annt ij. § mj. d . De 
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[Fol. 36.] 
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quinto . Gwely sunt Dauid ap Traharii Ph ap Cadogafi . 
Eynotii Vagh*n ‘t descendentes ab eisd redd dno p anna 
iij. 8 .iiij. d. eod 2. De sexto . Gwely sunt Ph ap Cadrané . 
Gurgeii fra? eius Dauid Dauid frater eiusdm t descendentes 
ab eist redd dno p a™ .lij. 8 .iilj. d. eod 2. De septimo . 
Gwely sunt Meilef Capttus Dauid ap Auel Gwas Dewy 
Vagh*n . ‘t descendentes ab eisd redd dno pa™ .iij. 8 .iiij ¢. eod 
Pio. De octauo . Gwely sunt David Coy Dauid ap Zosseth . 
Cadogafi ap Dd.‘ descendentes ab eisd redd dno p anna 
iij. § iiij. d . eod Pio . Et omes pdéi tenent p antiquam 
tenura vid3 p Ach % Edrid. 

Sm*—xxyj. 8 .vj. &. 

Et omes pdéi dabit p hiett vij. 3 vj. d . Et dabit p 
leyrwit .ij. § . Et quol3 1° anno p comorth in ktm Mai .viy. 
vac¢é . Et sic diuidendo quol3 .11j°. anno est valor dno .xyij. 8 
ix. d. Et dabat pannag vi3 ubi vij porci #1 ptres flint ue 
Kt si paucores nf . Ita Gd dis porcos eligat .ij. de unitso 
diis funai Pcia Et cariare dent grossi Wem gd thi non 
potest p j. equi de foresta de Atp usq, Malia de Landogy 
p quing, domib3 ibid faciend viz aula Catia dni Coquina 
stablo t grang sumptib; suis Et cariare dent gros’ tei p 
molend quociens opus flit . Et emendare fossam eiust Et 
molares eiusd cariare sumptib3 eo; . Et faé sect ad molend 
Et dicitt Gd heredes cui°lit compelli dent ad recipiend 
heditat post mortem pent faciend inde Sui debit % consuet .” 
Et duce dent prisones apud villa! de Landewy Et de villa usgq, 
Lawhad quociens opus flit saptib; suis Et faé sect Cut de 
ij. sept in .iij. sept . Et est cde aticiament e0% .Vij. 8 .vj. d. 
Et in Nund ibid faé clausura modo ‘*t locis consuet ci quing, 
villis sequefi stiptibs suis . Et omes tenentes litos de Car- 
diganshire solue dent thollon de reb3 ‘t aialib3 vend t empt . 
Et valent dict Suit % con’ p estimacdem 


Sm3— 
* * * 


'SointheMS. 
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Carthely. 

It dicunt qd ptit t pqui’ ibm valent p anna .iij. 8. 

It dictit qd est itm .j. lectus qui vocat™ . Gwely . de quo 
sut Teun Vagh®n ap Ieu*n Wyth Lewet ap Gurgefi . Gruff 
Hager t descendent ab eisd redd dno p anna .yj. § .viij. d. 
ad fm sci Mich. 

Sm*— 

Et omes Pdti dabat una vacea quol; ij. anno in kti 
Maii p Comortt . Et val; poréo cuiuslit anni .ij. 3 .ij. d. Et 
facient ola Suié t cons ut déi tenentes de pria de Landewy- 
breny. 

* * * 


Liannon. 


Eynon ap Wylym . Cadogafi ap Jeu*n t Ieu*n ap Howel . 
iurati ibid dicunt p sacrm eos qd pht 7 pquis Cur itm tran- 
seat ci Cur de Landewy Aberarth . It dictt Gd est itm 
unus lectus qui dicit™ Gwely de quo sunt d& iurat ca sequela 
‘% descendent ab eisd redd dno p annt .vj. § .viilj. dad fm st 
Mich. 

Sm*— 

Et omes pdéi dabat quol; .iij°. anno in ktii Maii una vacé 
pcomorth Et val; porcio cui*lit anni ij. § ij. d. Et faé 
omia suid Yt consuetud ut pdéi tenentes de Landewybreny. 


Sm*— 
* * * 


Bangor. 

It dicit qd sunt ibm .i1uj°". lecti de quib3 p'mus vocat*. 
Gwely Euewris de quo sunt tenent Lewet Capttus Gruff ap 
Jeu*n t eos cdporé Et red¢ dno pa™.v. § ad fm sci Mich . 
Et scdus lectus vo'. Gwely Oyrofi . redewytti de quo sunt 
tenentes Yweryth fit Gronou Ieu*n ap Ricard . Res ap GF 
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[Fol. 37.] 
plicua. 
Liti. 


Seruic. 


[Fol. 38. ] 


Libi. 
Infra 
paro- 
chiam de 
Llansan- 


frede.! 


Seruic. 


[Fol. 39.} 


Tenent 
ibm. 


Extent of St. David's, 1326. 


Apr.C. vo" , Oyrofi cuelyn de quo sit tenentes Gruff ap Res . Ieu’n 
ap. ap Adafe t eo% comporé . Ht red¢ dno p a™ .v. Seodm Pmino. 
1326 

$ Sma .xx. 3. 
[Fol. 54.] G = ie 


Liti. 
Archnatus Brechon . Glastom. 


Itm dicit gd sunt ibm .iij. lecti qui vulgo vocant* Gwele. 
De p° Gwele est stipes Creg¢ t descendentes ab eod redd dno 
pa™ jij. § . ad fm sci Mich . Et de sédo lecto est stipes 
Kenyllyn % descend ab eod redé dno p anni Jiiij. § eod Pio - 
Et de .iij. lecto Kywryd est stipes t descend ab eod red¢ dno 
pa™ jiij.8 . eod Pio, 

Sm —xij. $. 
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APTENDIX D. 


INQUISITION CONCERNING THE SEIZURE BY 
PRINCE LLEWELYN OF LANDS HELD IN DOWER 
BY A WIDOW, AND CHARTERS OF GRIFFIN, 
SON OF MADOC, LORD OF BROMFELD, GRANT- 
ING THE VILL& OF HENGEMERE, LANER- 
PANNA, AND CNOLTON, AND THE MANOR OF 
EYTUNE, IN MAELOR SEYSNEK, TO EMMA, HIS 
WIFE, FOR HER LIFE; AND CONFIRMATION 
BY HIS SONS MADOC, LLYWELYN, OWEN, AND 
GRIFFIN, A.D. 1270, 


Chancery Inquisition post Mortem, 5 Edw. I., No. 78, 
Public Record Ojjice. 

Edwardus Dei gia Rex Angt Dis Hibn % Dux Aquit 
diléo ‘t fideli suo Guncelino de Batelesine Instié suo Cesté 
salutem . Monstrauit not Emma que fuit vx Griffini fit 
Madocii qd cum ipa tennisset Maneria de Onertofi t Eton cum 
ptifi t quasdam tras t tefi in Maylor Sesnek¢ de dono pdéi 
Griffini q°ndam viri sui Habend ad totam vitam eiusdem 
Emme et ipa in pacifica seisina Mailiog tras % tei pacox 
semp hactenus s¢dm csuetudiné peiit illas extitit Balti fri de 
Brumeffeud ipam a seisina sna Mattiog tray ‘t tefi illog eiecerunt 
et ea ei adhue detinent in ipius Emme dapnii nd modicum % 
g*uamen Nos igit™ sup pmissis Ctiorari volentes, vob mandam? 
qd p sacrm pboz % leg hoiim de ptib3 de Brnmmeffend p qnos 
rei veritas melius sciri povit diligent® inquiratis, quis Mattia 
illa Pras % teh pfate Emme contulit, et si ei collata fuint 
tenenda ad tmini vite p feoffamentum pfati Griflini tl in 
doté et si ad Pmini vite quali? % quomodo % si in dotem 
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A.D. 
1270. 


(mm. 1.) 


Inquisition and Charters, A.D. 1270. 


-App.D. quali? % quomodo et si p baltos firos fil alios eiecta flit a 


A.D. 
1270. 


(m. 2. 


seisina sua pdéa et si p baltos firos quali? t qua de causa . et 
si p alios p quos %t quali? t qua de causa Et inquisicdem inde 
distincte t apte féam sub sigillo tro ‘t sigilt eos p quos féa 
flit nob sine dilée mittatis t hoc bte T me ipo apd Wygorii 
vj die Jut anno f fi qinto. 

Inquis féa p Guncelini de Badelestie Iustit Cest? die 
Martis px* ante festum ste Margarete anno ¢ ¥ E. q'nto apd 
Fardoii s¢dm tenoré bris dni Reg sibi directi p subsc'ptos 
videlicet Houel ab Lewelyn . Ingnon fit Lewelyfi . Yoruerth 
fit Kenewrike . Joruerth fit Griffufi . Hona fit Phi . Maddoke 
fit Houel . Houa Waghan . Maddoke Waghan . Kenewrike 
ffem eius . Kenewrike fit Yonas . Houen frem eius . Howeyn 
fit Phi. Blethin Wich . Blethin fit Maddoci . Gronou fit 
Ythel . Kenewrike fit Lewelyn . Kenewrike fit Griffun % 
Geruasium fit Eyner . Juratos . qui dicitt sup sacri sui Gd 
Griffinus de Brumfeld quando Emmam fit Henry de Aldethelig 
duxit in vim dedit eids Emme Mamlii de Outon t Malor 
Saysneke ci omib3 ptifi ad tmina vite sue t eadem Emma Pp 
balliua suai Ju¥ omnia explet déi Mafiii cep ad opus sua pp'um 
toto tpe vite déi Griffini viri sui . Requisiti ¢’ si illud Maflia 
ct. Malor Saysneke collata fuit eidé ndie feofamenti ¥1 dotis . 
dicat qd p feoffamenta déi Griffini t p cartam suam quam 
porexit ibidem . Req'siti : q*li? t quomodo d&a Emma yenit 
ad matia de [Eyton dicat Gd dém Mafiia fuit eschaet déi 
Griffini p morté Howet fris eius . t postq*m idem Griffinus inde 
huit bonam % pacifica seis [Tt] Manium Pdém dedit dée 
Emme vx sue . Reqsiti. si noie dotis ¥] feoffamenti . dicat gd 
p feoffamentti t p quanda carté q*m porrexit ibid que illud 
idé testat" Simul ct cdfirmacée hered dé Griflini g*m eidé 
Emme fecerat post morté d@i Griffini tea cdfirmacde Lewelini 
tunc p'ncipis Walt que omes donacées ofirmauit. Requi’ y q*li? 
‘t q°modo . diciit Gd gsuetudo Walt est Gd vnusq'sq, Walicus 
ad voluntaté sna dare potest vX sue terras t ten sua ante spon- 
salia 1 post put sibi cederit volitati. Regq'siti Y si p baltos dni 
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Rege déa Emma eiecta fuit de tris t tei pd@is ¥1 p alios: Apr. D. 


Dieat Gd post morté déi Griffini eadé Emma stetit in seis de > 
omib; Pris t tefi pd@is usq, Guerram inceptam in? Angt t Walt = 1270. 
t extune eo qd déa Emma fuit ad fidé dni Rege in Angt déus 
Lewelinus ipsam de omib; tris % teil pddis eiecit t déas bras 

% tei reddidit Madoco fit Griffni. Dict € qd consnetnudo 
Wallie tat Gd quociensciq aliquis p timore guerre ¥1 alia 
oc&one reliquerit tram sud % recesserit de Wallia ad alias ptes 

bene licebit dno Pram illa seysire taq* escaeta snam t face 

inde volnuntaté suam. 


{Endorsed 
dedit x. ti. redditus de Maylor Seysneke 7% pté 
dnicaz de Outon scitt g@ngiam in bosco % assart 
que eadé Emma assartauit t piscay t Molend. 
Expectet redita regis a Wallia. 


Sciant presentes t fut" Gd ego Griffinus fit Madoci diis Bucs 
de Bromfeld assenssn % cosensu hered meog dedi t cocessi t hac 
presenti carta mea cofirmaui dne imme vxor mee legitime filie 
dni Henf de Audidele totam patiam que vocat? Maylorseysnec 
quoad uixerit vidett Mahlium de Outon ca Molend % Gurgite 
%t omib; aliis ptifi suis, villam de Hengemle ci suis ptif . Villam 
de Lanerpanna cit suis ptin . Cnoltoi ct suis ptii t onies villas 
que infra limites pdee patie de Mailorseysnec cdtinent’ put 
ego melius % liberi? déam patiam hui t dare potui. ita tamen 
qd nd possit déam patiam til alig* pté eiusdé dare vendere tl 
inuadiare tl aliquo modo alienare . set post obitt illi® pdéa 
patia ad me iil hered meos reutet . Et qd déa tra a dno Walt 
no subt*hat" . Et ut hee mea donacéo t cdcessio quoad uixerit 
rata t stabit pmaneat psens sc!pti sigilli mei inpressione 
robboraut. 

Hiis testib3 dno Aniano Epo de Séo Asaf. dno Yarwarth 
abbe de Valle crucis . Madoco . Leulino . Oweno . Griffino . 
filiis meis . Dno Danid decano de Bromfeld . Nenneau fit 
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Ener . Riric fit Ener . Griffry fit Ener . Yeua Vawan. Gorono 
fit Hithel . Bledint fit Yarwarth % aliis. 

Sciant psentes t futuri § ego Griffinus filius Madoci diis 
de Bromfeld@ assensn t consensu hedi meox dedi concessi t 
hac psenti carta mea confimaui dne Emme uxori mee legitime 
filie dni Hen de Aldedeleg totti Mafia met de Eytune in 
Malanor Kemeracc ci omib3 ptifi suis infra villa % ext® in 
dominiis in boscis in pcis in campis in planis in p%tis in 
pascuis in pasturis in viis in semitis aq's stagnis viuariis 
gurgitiby piscariis Molendinis % in omib3 libtatib3 % aisia- 
mentis qnas hui til hlere} potui t in omib3 aliis ptifi suis 
Pd%o Matlio sp*tantib; vna cai q®da Terra que jacet infra 
clausi pci de Eytune qm diis Howelus pie memorie emit de 
omib3 hedib3 de Herbystoke Reddédo eisdem annuatim xij 
galones ceruis til peit eagdé ad fest Sci Michis vna ci quada 
pticula alia Pre { Jacet in peo Pd@o q*m hedes de Erbystoke 
spontanea eo% volitate tsdiderit M' . Hnda % Tenend de Me 
“t tiedib3 meis, s'in tota vita sua adeo lito t Integro sicuti ego 
umy@m libius t plenius ilud fui tl fre potui Ita tamen gd 
post decesst pace dne Emme reutat* pdém Mahia ca omib; 
p‘ii suis [mihi] t hered meis Reddendo inde annnati M! t 
hedibg meis ipa und par albaz cyrotecay de pco uni? denax ad 
fest SG Michis p omi Suigo stlari exactone t demanda . Ego 
to déus Griffinus t Medes mei pdtm Mafia ca oimib; ptin 
snis sicut pdém est pdée dne Emme q*mdiu viXit cont® ois 
hoies Warantizabim® % defendem® . In cui? rei testimoi huic 
scipto sigilli met apposui. 

Hiis testib3 ffe Aniano tic Epo de Sco Assaph . fre 
Geruasio tic Abbe de Valle Crucis . Madoco . Lewelino . 
Oweyno . Griffino filiis meis. Dauid tic Decano de Bromfelé . 
Juna fit Ahur . Ahur fit Iunaf. Huna fit Loreuret . Greno 
fit loreuert . Lewelino fit Eyner . luna Vauehan . Nennio fit 
Ener . Ithenanet fit Dauid 7% aliis. 

[Mndorsed] TEmma filia Griff ap Madoc. 
R int Inqwis de A®° . yj® Ani. 
lo4 


Inquisition and Charters, A.D. 1270. 


Sciant Psentes % futuri qd nos Madocus Leuuelin? Owen? 
Griffinus filii Griffini dni de Bromfelé concessim® t hac psenti 
carta fira coftmanim? dne Emme mat! fire q°ad uiNit onis 
tras t omia tenementa que diis Griffin® pr fir in vita sua eidé 
dedit ‘t cdcessit Videl; patiam de Mailor Saisenec ca snis 
pti Mania de Outoh ca Molendino % gurgite t om1b; aliis 
ptiii . Villam de Hagneiile cii suis ptifi . Lannerpanna ca snis 
ptiii Coltofi cli snis ptiii Tt omis villas q inf* limites pat'e do 
Mailor Saisenec cdtinent™ . Mail: de Eyton in Mailor 
Kemerac ca Molendino % peo % omib3 aliis pti Et duab; 
pticulis Pre in ado peo contentis quay und emit domin? 
Houuelus filinuns Madoci de om:b3 hedib3 de Iferbestoc. 
Reddendo eisdem annuatim xy galones Ceruisic til pod 
eagdem ad fest sci Michis Aha uo pticlam tradiderat preda 
hedes de Herbestoc sponte sua dno G . pri firo Villa de 
Lanarmon ct suis ptiii in Kenlleitoi una ca Pris illis gts dna 
Ysota auia fira ex consensu dni Madoct aui firi t dmG. 
pris fin emit de Cadegon % Rint % Linon filiis Doyoe que 
vocant™ Lloytteir Tt Petimand . nda % tenenda omia pdia 
tenementa ci suis ptifi de nob % hedibs iris q’ad uiXit put 
libius t melius ctinent™ in cartis eid a pdto G . pre iro 
cofectis . Et ut h jira cécessio t psentis carte fire conf ‘mato 
qead wissit rata pmaneat psenté carta sigillis iris roboraum?. 

Hiis testib3; dno Auiuno Epo de Sco Asaf Dauid decano 
de Bromfeld . I'fe Kenewrike Priore de Buthlan . dno 
Geruasio Abbe de Valle Crucis. Nenneau fit Mner Bane fit 
Ener . Yaruorth voy! fit Yaruorth uauhan . Madoco nauhan 
fit Madoci fit Oweyn Blethint fit Yaruorth . Huna fit Yar- 
uorth . Madoco fit Yeinaf. Kynon fit Lewelini Gorono fit 
yaruorth Lewelino fit Ener . Howelo fit Danid . Yena fit 
An¥ . Auf fit Yetna . Meuric Vauhan . Ithel fit Gorono 
Yaruorth fit Wyon . Yena Vauhan % alis . Dat Dynasbrin 
in céstino bi Tho Apli Anno dni Me ce? lrx”. 
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APPENDIX E. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF A GWELY OF NATIVI 
HOLDING IN TREFGIFRIF IN THE VILLA OF 


BRYNGWYN, A.D. 1355. 


Hee indentura facta inter Venerabilem Patrem dominum 
Iohannem Dei gratia Assaviensem Episcopum Decanum 
et Capitulum Assayenses ex una parte, et proprietarios et 
coheredes illius lecti vocati Gwely Gwarthhoet in villa de 
Bryngwynes .. . ex altera testatur Quod cum predicti pro- 
prietarii et coheredes semper ante hec tempora nativi vocati 
fuerunt et eorum terras et tenementa ibidem sub conditione 
trefgyfrif tenuerunt, predictus venerabilis Pater Decanus et 
capitulum pro se et successoribus suis ad supplicationem pre- 
dictorum proprietariorum et coheredum ipsos et heredes suos 
et terras et tenementa ipsorum a conditione illa de cetero 
liberaverunt . et exoneraverunt in perpetuum et illos ejusdem 
conditionis sicuti et proprietarii [et coheredes] illius Lecti 
vocati Gwely Ithelwr in eadem villa existentis in omnibus 
fecerunt, ita quod predicti proprietarii et coheredes predicti 
lecti vocati Gwely Gwarthhoet et heredes sui de cetero in 
perpetuum solvant domino . . . marcas annui redditus in 
festo Apostolorum Philipi et Iacobi pro hac concessione 
habenda ubi antea quinque solidos hujus redditus in festo 
predicto solvere consueverunt In cujus rei testationem pre- 
dicte partes huic indenture alternatim sigilla sua apposuerunt 
His testibus Roberto ap Gruffud. tune Ragloto domini 
Episcopi . Lew ... ap Madoc Loyt . tune yconomo ejusdem . 
Eden Moel ap Bleth Duy . tunc Ringildo ibidem . Eynon ap 
Ken ap Bleth. Lewarch ap Eign . Heilyn ap Bleth ap Grono 
et domino Ithel Duy ap David ap Lewarch et aliis multis . 
Datum apud Sanctum Assaphum die dominica proxima post 
festum Sancti Michaelis Archangeli anno Domini milessimo: 
tricentessimo quinquegessimo quinto [1355]. 
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Aberffraw, Extents of so-called 
manor of, 1, 7; royal resi- 
dence of Princes of Wales, 2; 
description of, 5; free tenants 
of, 9; officials, 12; nativi of, 
14; outlying hamlets of, 19; 
relative burden of services of 
tenants of, 22; princes’ income 
from, 24; documents relating 
to, Appendix A 

Aillt (tonsured person, a non- 
tribesman, or stranger in blood), 
54, 116; 
fosterage of lord’s son with, 
127 ; admission to tribe in South 


tonsured, 119, 129; . 


Wales, 131; settled on register- | 


land, see Tircyfrif; see also 
Non-tribesman 

Alltud (non-tribesman, orstranger 
in blood), 54,116; galanus of, 
107 ; see Non-tribesinan 

Amobr, Amobragium 
fee payable on marriage or 
incontinence), 12 

Anglesey, extents of, 1 and 
Appendix A; its three cantrefs, 


(maiden- | 


with princes’ residence in each, | 


1; see Aberffraw 
Anianus, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
58, 152 


Benedict, St., form of donations, 
with reservation of usufruct | 


under his ‘ Rules,’ 196, 227 


‘Best horse, a unit of value, | 


182, 217 

Beuno, St., monastery of Clynnoc, 
142, 172, 178 

Boneddig, innate (tribesman of 


full blood of ninth descent), 54, © 


61, 92 (see Tribesman) ; galunas 
of, 107 

‘Book of St. Chad,’ records in 
margins of, 181 et seg., 230 

‘Book of Deer,’ records in margin 
of, 180 

‘Book of Llan Dav,’ 176, 183; 
early records of donations in, 
199 e¢ seq. 

Brenhin (privileged chieftain or 
prince) of North Wales, his 
manor of Aberfiraw, 5 ef seq.; 
his tenants and their dues and 
services, 22-27; head chief- 
tain of Cymru, 1385, 139 (see 
Chieftainship) ; his hall, &e., 
when on progress, constructed 
by aillts, &c., 155; progress of 
his household, 157 

Breyr (privileged person, = 
uchelwr), 54,90, 94, 127; see 
Uchelwr 

Cadoc, St., monastery of, 187, 203; 
legendary life of, 187; dona- 
tions to, 205 et seq., 230, 233 

Caergybi, monastery of, in Angle- 
sey, 232 

Caeth (=bondman 
galanas of, 107, 109 

Cantref, a geographical district 
generally embracing two 
cymwds, 1; a chieftain’s resi- 
dence in each, 1 

— containing trefs or ville both 
of tribesmen or free tenants, 
and non-tribesmen or nativi, 
21 

— in honour of Denbigh, 30 

Carnarvon, Record of, 4 et seq. 


107 


or slave), 


Index. 


Car-shattered = kin-shattored, 2.e. | 
with broken kinship, 58, 61, | 


118; see Kinship 


i 


Cenedl = kindred; pencenedl = — 


chief of kindred, 61; see Kin- 
dred 

Census, see Food-rents 

Chad, St., see Book of 


Chieftainship in the tribes, chap. 


vi., 134 e€ seq.; gradations in, 
184; family character of, 140; 
choice of ruling family, 144 ; of 
Cunedda and his sons, 140-144; 
of ruling family of Powys, 145. 
Household of chieftain, 146; his 
descendants edlings, 146, till 
they settle on land and become 
uchelwrs and merge in the 
tribe, 147; in relation to land, 
149 et seq. His family join in 
his donations, 150-153. Two 
kinds of donations of land and 
of tribute from land, 154; chief- 
tain’s food-rents from free 
tribesmen, 154 ef seg. (and 
see Gwestva}, and from non- 
tribesmen, 164-166; early 
evidence of family character of, 
231 

Church, immunities of, 178 et seq. ; 
nature of early donations to, 
178 et seq.; contact with tribal 
chieftains, 187 ct seqg.; Con- 
tinental donations to, 192 
et seg.; monastic character of, 
204 

Clynnoc, St. Beuno’s monastery 
at, 172,178 

Codes (Ancient Laws of Wales), 
character of, 51-54, 236, 237 

Cominendation, 226 

Coulanges, M. Fustel de, 227 

Cows used as money or unit of 
value, 76, 107, 182; in Cadoe 
records, 216, 217, 225 


originally in the north, 140; 
whence Cunedda and his sons 
inigrated into Wales, 141 


as non-tribesmen or strangers 
in blood, 148 

Cymraes, fommale of Cymro, 68; 
intermarriage of non tribesmen 
with, 55 

Cymro, or innate boneddigq, or 
tribesman of full tribal blood of 
ninth descent (see Tribesman), 
privileges of, 61, 68 

Cymru, the country of the Cymry, 
140, 141 

Cymwd (division of Cantref), in 
Anglesey, 1, 4; in honour of 
Denbigh, 30; of Maelor Saesneg, 
151 

Cyvarwys, the bundle of rights 
received by kinsman on attain- 
ing fourteen, 66 ct seg.; was 
the provision for tribesman’s 
maintenance, 67, 71,99, 132; 
claimed by ‘kin and descent,’ 94 

Dadenhudd {re-uncovering of 
paternal hearth), mode of re- 
covery of inheritance, $2, 94 

Dawnbwyds, or food-gitts of non- 
tribesmen, 164-166 

Denbigh, Extent of castle and 
honour of, 28 eé seq., 110, and 
see Appendix B 

Dubricius, his disciples, 199 ; 
donations to, in ‘ Book of Llan 
Dav,’ 199-205 

Ebdediw (death fee), 12 

Edling = designated successor of 
chieftain, 146; all chieftains’ 
sons and descendants in one 
sense edlings till settled on land, 
146 

Enfranchisement of 2 wele of 
non-tribesmen, 126 and Appen- 
dix FE; in ‘Book of St. Chad,’ 
184 

Episcopacy, not at first territorial, 
204 


| Hrw (strip of land of a day's 
Cumbria = land of the Cymri, | 


Cunedda and his sons, 2; their | 


tribal inigration into Wales, 

140-142; his  chieftainship 

a family one, 148; divided 

among his sons, 

treated the conquered people 
108 


148, 144; | 


ploughing), five free erws part 
of eyvarwys of tribesman o1 at- 
taining fourteen, 67, 68 
Eseheats, of fractions of rights, 
not of land, 85, 40, 48, 110 
Extents, of Anglesey, 1 (for Latin 
text see Appendix <A); of 
Aberffraw, 7; of Denbigh, 28 
and Appendix B; Record of 
Carnarvon, 3 20, 29; of lands 


Index. 


of St. Dayid’s, 48 and Appen- 
dix C 

Tinian, St., disciple of St. David, 
St. Gildas, and St. Cadoe, and 


introducer into Ireland of | 


‘second order of Saints,’ 205 ; 
witness to Record, 208, 210 
Firma untus noetis, 155, 206, 207, 
229 
Food-rents, in ‘ Book of St. Chad,’ 
185; in the Cadoe Records, 
207-224, 227, 230, 235; under 


Alamannic Laws, 197; sec . 


Gwestva 

Fosterage, used as a link be- 
tween tribesmen and non- 
tribesmen, 127 ; importance of, 
in tribal system, 128 

Galanas (or blood-fine for hori. 
cide), not between kinsmen, 58, 
209 ; how responsibility divided 
and enforced, 101 et seq.; 


amount of, marking grades of | 


aristocracy in the kindred, 105; 
of yarious persons, 107 

Gavell (division of a qwele), 31, 33 

Germanus, St., tonsure of Vorti- 
gern’s son, 70; prophecy of, as 
to chieftains of Powys, 145 

Gildas, evidence of, 186 et seq., 
224, 226; diatribe against 
Maelgwn, 188, 190, 191; date 
of his writings and death, 189 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 22, 29, 46, 
85, 128, 157 

Golden rod used for money, 173; 


gold-hilted sword used for | 


money, see Sword 


Gospels, records in margin of, | 


180, 181, 23% 

Gwely, seo Wele 

Gwestva = food-rents to chieftain 
from free tribesmen, 154 et 
seg.; commuted into tune 
pound, payable by each maenel 
in North Wales and ftre/ in 
South Wales, 159; connection 
with firma unius noetis, 155, 
207 ; in what it consisted, 160~ 
162; the vat of mead, bragot, 
or becr, 162; carly food-rents 
in sixth century, records of 
donations, 197, 207 ct seq.; 
importance of carly evidence of, 
229 


Howell the Good, 52; his collec- 
tion of laws, 236 

Iiltud, St, monastery of, 187; 
curses chieftain for homicide, 
208; donation to, 7b.; mem- 
bers of his monastery as wit- 
nesses, 211, 220 

Inheritance of tribal rights by 
kin and descent, ‘per ach ac 
etryt, 49, 92; of father’s pri- 
vilege and holding by daden- 
hudd, 82, 92 

Kenimeys, manor of, 4 

Kilgh (= progress) : 
K. Raglot, service on progress 

of this officer, 17 
K. hebbogothion, service on 
hawking expeditions, 12 

Kilhweh and Olwen, in story of, 
cyvarwys asked from Arthur, in 
‘Mabinogion,’ 69 

Kindred (cened)), its organisation, 
61; gsronp of, to fourth degree 
of descent the unit for land- 
holding, 73; the grade to the 
fourth degree the limit of 
saraad and other liabilities, 76. 
Kindred to seventh and ninth 
deurees, 78 et sciy.; responsible 
for hoinicide, 79, 101 et seq.; 
rerson of grades of kindred, &1 ; 
connection with the hearth, 83. 
Kindred in non-tribesmen not 
recognised till residence to 
fourth descent, 115-123; gala- 
nas,a matter between kindreds, 
104; no galanas between kins- 
men, 104,105; grades of aristo- 
cracy within the kindred, 105 

——chief of  (pencenedl), 61; 
every kinsman ‘man and kin’ 
to him, 635; reception into 
kindred of kinsman by him, 
64; assisted by seven Elders, 
&e., 723 his duties, 72; galanas 
of, 107 

‘<inship, artificial in certain cases, 
57; broken or shattered, 58; 
final loss of, in ninth genera- 
tion, 59; ‘ontery over the 
abyss,’ 2b.; how broken, 59 

Tand-maer (chieftain's officer re- 
eulating macrdref) of Aber- 
ffraw, 14 

Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk, wele 

109 


<a 
- 


Inde. 


of, 31; 
Pythle ap L., 37; escheats in 
this wele, 110 

Lectum, see Wele 

Leges Alamannorum, form of 
donations under, 194; census 
or food-rent, 197 


— Bauivariorum, form of dona- | 


tion under, 195 
Llandaff, immunities 
episcopacy of, 204 
— Book of (Liber Landavensis), 

176; see Book of 
Llewelyn, Prince, 2, 151 


of, 


Maelewn, descendant of Cunedda, 


conqueror of South Wales, 
chosen head-chieftain of the 
Cymrr, 144; makes donation to 
St. Brynach, 175; died 
Yellow Death, 187; Gildas’s 
diatribe against him, 188, 190 
Maelor Saesneg, Cymwd of, the 
subject of a grant, 151 
Maerdref (home farm under 
chieftain’s land-maer, 


176; 


of | 


weles of Canon and | 


i 


(ie Oe 


Aberffraw, 14; tenants on, hold ; 
| Precaria, under Roman and Me- 


in trefgevery, 18 


Maintenance of tribesman (see — 
Cyvarwys) by his father till - 


fourteen, 64; by his lord or 
the kindred afterwards, 64; 
right claimed by 
descent,’ 92; 
patria potestas, 96 

Nativi, or villani (Nonnan trans- 
lation of non-tribesmen), of 
Aberffraw, 14; mostly holding 
‘register land’ in trefgevery, 
Te) 
Services 

Non-tribesman, or stranger in 
blood (called in Extents na- 
tivus), includes taeog, allt, all- 
tud, 54; without tribal blood, 
55, 115; in North Wales for 
ever, in South Wales till ninth 
generation or fourth by inter- 
marriage, 55; disabilities of, 56 ; 


‘kin and , 
under Roman | 


in Extents, 125; example of 
emancipation, 126; reception 
into tribe in South Wales on 
ninth descent or fourth with 
intermarriage with Cymraeses, 
131; chieftain’s dues and -ser- 
vices from, 164-166; buildings 
required from them for chieftain 
when on progress, 155 ; survival 
of services in the Denbigh Ex- 
tent, 169; and in the Extents 
of Aberffraw, 14; see Nativi 

Pastus, used in the Denbigh 
Extent for dues from tribes- 
men and non-tribesmen in sup- 
port of the chieftain and his 
otiicers when on progress, keep- 
ing of horses, dogs, &c., and 
fosterage of youths, 169 

Patria =cymud, 49, 152, 153 

Penros, manor of, 2; petition of 
tenants of, id. 

Potura, word used in the Extents 
of Anglesey, in much the same 
sense as the Pastus of the 
Denbigh Extent, 21; see Pastus 


rovingian law, 196, 227 
Priodorton (Latin, Priodari, free 
tribesmen with proprietary 
rights and holding in weles 
and gavells), 31, 45, 59 
Rand’ Vaghan ap Asser, wele of, 41 


| Relief, payable by free tenants at 


see Non-tribesmen and | 


each to be under a Jord, 116; | 


varions classes of, 117 et seq.; 
normal tenure of, in a taeog- 
tref or in trefgevery, 18, 116 et 
seq.; without recognised kin- 
dred till fourth descent, then 


adscriptus glebe, 120; weles of, , 


110 


Aberffraw, 11, 12 
Rosfair, manor of, 4 
St. David’s, Extent of lands of, 48 
Saraad, insnlt or wonnding, and 
so payment for it, 76; kindred 
to fourth degree liable for it, 77 
Services, relative burden of, 22 
— of tribesrnen of free tenants, 
at Aberffraw, 9 ef seg.; in 
general, 157; see Food-rents 
and Gwestva and Tribesman 
of non-tribesmen or nativi, 
at Aberffraw, 14; in general, 
155, 164, 169; see Non-tribes- 
man 
Skene’s ‘Celtic Scotland,’ 180, 
137; his ‘ Four Ancient Books 
of Wales,’ 140 
Statute of Rothelan, 52 : 
Strangers in blood, see Non-tribes- 
man 


& 


Index. 


Sword, used for money, 210; 
with gilded hilt, nsed for 
money, 216; gilded sword called 
‘ Hipiclanr,’ 222 

Taeog (non-tribesman or nativus), | 
54; see Acilt 


{ 
{ 


i 


Taeog-tref (hamlet of non-tribes- 
men on register-land), see ee i 


cyfrr 
Teilo, St., Bishop of Llandaff, 176, 


182, 184, 191; three eee 


of, in Pormbrokeshire and Cuar- | 


marthenshire, 204 

Tigern, sometimes used for chief- 
tain, 187; mac tigerns ( = chief- 
tain’s younger sons?), under- 
chieftains, 138 

Tircyfrif (register-land on which 
aillts and taeogs are settled with 
joint responsibility under land- 
maer of chieftain), 18 21, 116 
et seq., 126, and Appendix E 

Tir gwelyawe, land held in weles 
or gwelys, 74, 91; division of, 
among sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons per capita, 73, 
74, and see p. 45 

Tiriawg, or landed person, head 
of awele or gwely, 89; uchelwrs 
or breyrs such, 90 

Toisech, one of words used for 
chieftain, 136 

Tonsure of kinsman, 69, 70; as 
mark of service, 119, 129; in 
Seotland or ancient Cumbria, 
130 

Tref y tat = inhoritance, 92, 173 

Trefgevery (tenure on fireyfrif, 
or ‘register-land’), 15; see 
Tircyfrif 

Tribesman, at Aberffraw, 10; dis- 
tinction from non-tribesman 
one of blood, 54; uchelwr, or 


| 


breyr and innate boneddig, ib. ; 


his right to maintenance or 


eyvarwys, 64,92; by ‘kin and | 


descent,’ 92; loss of tribal 


rights, 58; not joint tenant | 


with wehelwr, head of his wele, 
91,108; unless an uchelwr only 
a foot soldier, 95; his ‘peculium’ 
or private property, 95 et seq.; 
and see Services and Gwestva 

Tyddyn (homestead), description 
of, 46, 91 

Uchelwr, or breyr, a privileged 
tribesman, head of a wele, a 
landed person, 54, 90, 98, 127; 
in South Wales a judge, 90; his 
descendants not joint tenants 
with him, 91; his military 
dignity that of knight or horse- 
soldier (marchog), 93; galanas 
of, 107 

Villani, see Nativi 

Vidlata (Norman name of district 
oceupied by one or more weles), 
AG, 47 

Wele, or gwely (Latin, lectum: 
family group under common 
ancestor, embracing kindred to 
great-grandehildren ; unit of 
land-holding}. 9, 28-50, 101; 
of Lauwarghe ap Kendalyk, 
81, Appendix Be; of Canon 
and Pythle ap Lauwarghe, 37, 
Appendix B ac; of Rand’ 
Vaghan ap Asser, 41, Appendix 
Bd; shifting of, from one villata 
to another, 43; limited to great- 
grandsons. 45; in South Wales, 
in Extent of St. David’s, 48, 
Appendix C; in Gower, 50; hold- 
ing fir giwelyaae, 7375 ; mem- 
bers of. not joint tenants, 91; 
patriarchal character of, 955 
escheats of, 110; weles of non- 
tribesmen, when recognised, 
125; enfranchisement of, 126, 
Appendix Is ; record of, in ‘ Book 
of St. Chad,’ 184 

Wyckewere, now Wvyefair, villata 
of, 31, 48, Appendix B e 

Yellow Death (a.p. 547), 175, 188, 
187, 188, 204 ° 
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